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In old times, a soft skin and a fine complexion were accounted 
among the leading essentials of beauty; and so they are today. 
They knew in old times that the kind of beauty that is natural 
is a thousand times more admired than beauty that is artificial; 
and they know it today also. 

The great difference between old times and now in this matter 
of beauty is this: in old times—that is, before 1789—they had no 


Pears’ Soap 


to afford natural aid to natural beauty, whereas today PEARS is here, 
making the preservation and improvement of complexion, and of skin 
health and skin beauty generally, an easy daily habit—just the habit of 
the daily use of PEARS, that is all. This is one great reason why there 
are so many more beautiful women to be seen today than ever there were. 


bringing out the nat- 
ural loveliness of 
complexion which is 
woman’s chief charm. 


The best beautifying 
forces of both old 
times and new are 
united in Pears 





























OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 

















LOVE'S INTERPRETERS 


[ONG I sought around, above, 
Something to interpret love — 
Song of bird, or bloom of flower, 
Gleam of sun, or glint of shower, 
Starbeam, moonbeam on the sea, 
The south wind’s low melody. 


AIN was all my search until 
Sylvia came down the hill 
Caroling, at fall of dew; 
Then | knew, oh, then I knew! 
Those sweet dusk-deep eyes of hers, 
They are love’s interpreters! 
Clinton 
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A TRIBUNAL FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


HOW THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS OF NEW YORK HAVE 
PUT AN EFFECTIVE CURB ON CORPORATE ABUSES 


BY ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


NE night, shortly after the election of — rent, for the great steel thoroughfare quivered 
() 1906, a keen-eyed, bearded man _ under the strain of its restless burden. In all 
crossed the Brooklyn Bridge from that tumult, din, and jostle he saw and felt 
Manhattan during the “rush hour.” He was many things. Chief among them was the 
like a chip tossed in a mighty human tor- realization that New York’s congested traffic 
































PART OF A NEW YORK SUBWAY TRAIN AFTER A COLLISION, THE CAR ON THE LEFT BEING 
OF WOOD, THAT ON THE RIGHT OF STEEL —A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
VALUE OF STEEL CARS IN MINIMIZING THE EFFECTS OF AN ACCIDENT 
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was not only a problem, but an actual menace 
to life and limb. 

Few, if any, of his fellow travelers that 
cold winter night realized that there was 
among them a deliverer who was evolving in 
his mind a solution of the difficulty that be- 
set them all so sorely. For this bearded man 
was the then Governor - elect, Charles E. 
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tion, when its creator and sponsor leaves the 
Governor’s chair for the Supreme Court 
bench, it is possible to make a measure of the 
work that it has achieved. Had Governor 
Hughes left no other tangible record of his 
statesmanship behind, this reform alone would 
give him an imperishable place as leader. 
Everywhere in the land there has been more 
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CONSISTS OF THE FIVE BOROUGHS OF NEW YORK CITY 


From a thotograth by Hoyt, New York 


Hughes; and out of that experience of his, 
backed up by his previous observation and 
investigation, grew the Public Service Com- 
mission Law, which is a Magna Charta for 
the people of New York State, and which has 
proved our safest, sanest, and most construc- 
tive defense against those abuses of corporate 
power which affect and oppress the whole 
community. 

Now, at the end of three years of opera- 


or less outcry against abuses on the part of 
public service corporations; but in New York 
there was most of all. Within the gates of 
the metropolis are the camps of the captains 
of capital and the strongholds of speculative 
interests, whose choicest and surest weapons 
include the securities of the corporations that 
serve the people. 

Formerly in the Empire State three bodies 
were supposed to safeguard the public inter- 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION'S EXPERIMENTS WITH DUMMIES, IN ORDER TO DETERMINE 
THE BEST TYPE OF FENDER OR WHEEL-GUARD FOR SURFACE CARS 


est with regard to such corporations. ‘These 
three were the State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, which had authority to recom- 
mend changes, but not to order them, and 
which was conducted on the political “spoils” 
system; the Commission of Gas and Elec- 
tricity, which regulated the gas and electric 
lighting companies; and the Rapid Transit 
Commission, whose work was confined to 
New York City and consisted of building 
subways and dealing with other local traffic 
problems. 

None of these organizations completely 
fulfilled its mission. Down in the hiving 
metropolis the people endured the discomfort 
of inadequate transportation and unduly ex- 
pensive lighting service, and paid for the 
water that streamed continuously into public 
service securities. ‘Throughout the State dis- 
crimination in freight-rates, rebates, and un- 
satisfactory train schedules created a kindred 
dissatisfaction. The corporations worked on 
the theory that a public service was a private 
snap, and there was no check or curb on 
them. 

It is interesting, at this point, to consider 
the peculiar and costly irony of such a situa- 
tion. A public service corporation gets its 
right to live from the people, in the shape of 


a franchise, and then lives on the money that 
it receives from the people. Here, then, there 
should certainly be a spirit of fair play and 
of respect for the consumer and for the law; 
but such a spirit had been conspicuously ab- 
sent. 

A reckoning, however, was at hand. 
Throughout his campaign Governor Hughes 
had promised supervision and regulation of 
the public service corporations. He under- 
stood the people’s corporate rights and needs 
as perhaps no other lawyer of the State un- 
derstood them, for he had conducted the in- 
surance investigation and had carried on the 
fight for eighty-cent gas. 

In his first message to the Legislature he 
advocated the abolition of the three boards 
which I have mentioned and the substitution 
of Public Service Commissions, which should 
not only inherit their powers, but have wider 
scope and greater authority. A bill embody- 
ing his ideas was introduced into the Legis- 
lature, and, after running the fire of every 
kind of attack that corporate antagonism 
could devise, it was passed and became a law 
on July 1, 1907. With its birth there began 
a cheering work of financial and corporate 
regeneration, which has value and interest 
for the citizens of every State, because prac- 
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tically every one touches or uses the service 
or products it affects. 

Two commissions were created — one for 
the First District, which comprises the bor- 
oughs of Greater New York, and one for the 
Second District, which embraces the rest of 
the State. Their functions, in the main, may 
be summed up thus: 

The regulation and control of all common 
carriers, steam, electric, and otherwise; of all 
gas and electric heating and lighting com- 
panies, and of all express companies doing 
business in the State. 

The fixing and adjustment of all rates for 
the transportation of freight and passengers, 
and for all gas, electric, and express service. 

The safeguarding of public life and limb, 
‘ and the protection of the public generally in 
the operation of these corporations. 

The censorship and regulation of all new 
issues of securities—both stocks and bonds— 
by public service corporations and railroads. 

The prevention of unlawful mergers at 
the expense of the people or of public inter- 
est or comfort. 

The scrutiny and regulation of all fran- 
chises sought and issued. 

The powers delegated to these commissions 
are more drastic than were ever bestowed on 
similar bodies before. Where other boards 
suggest and recommend, they have the legal 
right to command. It was important that 
such high authority should be in fitting 
hands; and, thanks to Governor Hughes, it 
was worthily placed. 

In naming the commissioners the Governor 
sought conspicuous ability and disregarded 
political partizanship. The salaries were 
made adequate, so that the members could 
devote all their time to the work. To the 
chairmanship of the commission for the First 
District, William R. Willcox was appointed. 
He had been successively president of the 
Park Board and postmaster of New York. 
To a large and successful experience with 
men and big affairs he brought a fine legal 
training and the highest ideals of citizenship. 

For his associates were named William 
McCarroll, who had been a great manufac- 
turer, and who was thus equipped to examine 
into the commercial side of the questions 
arising; Edward M. Bassett and John E. 
Eustis, both brilliant lawyers who had made 
their mark; and Milo R. Maltbie, who had 


given his life to the study of municipal prob- 
lems. 

As secretary there was Travis H. Whitney, 
a graduate of the Harvard Law School, who 
had represented the Citizens’ Union in the 
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long, hard fight for the bill creating the com- 
mission. It was a combination of men who 
could readily unite for the best’and cleanest 
in public life and service. 

Equally efficient is the commission for the 
Second District. Frank W. Stevens, whom 
the Governor named as chairman, had 
achieved high distinction as a lawyer and 
prosecutor for the public good. His col- 
leagues at present are John B. Olmsted and 
John N. Carlisle, both able lawyers; James 
N. Sague, who has had a long and practical 
career as mechanical engineer; and Martin 
S. Decker, well fitted for the task by his pre- 
vious official service. The secretary is John 
S. Kennedy, who has been railroad man, 
postmaster at Corning, and secretary of the 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners. 

While their authority is identical, each 
commission has its particular problems. The 
“up-State board,” as the commission for the 
Second District is often called, has the con- 
trol, for instance, of practically all the steam 
lines and the express companies. The com- 
mission for the First District has a more 
spectacular activity; for, among other things, 
it has to deal with the worst case of con- 
gested city traffic in the world. With its 
work this article is chiefly concerned. 

Large as was the responsibility that ‘its 
functions imposed, equally large was the 
task that confronted the commission at the 


start. There was really no precedent to 
guide it. Out of a statute there had to be 


created a permanent institution—one which 
was to attack evils that were generations old, 
and problems that had staggered experts for 
years. 

“We must have the very best men,” said 
Chairman Willcox; and the field was scoured. 

A. F. Weber, who had been chief statisti- 
cian for the State Labor Bureau, was in- 
stalled in a similar position with the new 
commission. Since no branch is more im- 
portant than the supervision of franchises, 
Delos F. Wilcox, one of the greatest Ameri- 
can authorities on the subject, was put at the 
head of the Bureau of Franchises. It being 
essential to have a practical man as trans- 
portation engineer, the commission placed 
E. G. Connette in this post; and the same 
kind of selection was made in Henry B. Sea- 
man, the chief engineer. 

Complete legal and engineering staffs were 
formed. Now, after three years of upbuild- 
ing, the commissioners have behind them a 
trained, efficient, seasoned unit of nearly 
seven hundred people, who can build a sub- 
way, run a street-railway line, operate a gas 
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or electric plant, or plead and prosecute the 
public cause in the courts. 
Let us see what they have done. 


HOW THE COMMISSION WORKS 


First, it might be well to find out just how 
the commission works. By law the offices are 
required to be open from eight o’clock in the 
morning until eleven o'clock at night. There 
is no jungle of red tape; every citizen is wel- 
come. At the outset the word “publicity” 
-—the terror of the corporate evil-doer every- 
where — was emblazoned over every move. 
This means that the records of every hear- 
ing, every complaint, every order, are open 
to any one who cares to see them. 

There are two ways of reaching and rem- 
edying the evils that beset the traveler and 
the consumer. One is through the complaints 
that are sent in; the other is through un- 
sought, first-hand investigation. When a 
corporation has been ordered, by mail, to 
make a change, and refuses to do so, a pub- 
lic hearing on the question involved is held. 
Both sides get a chance to state their case, 
and the proceedings are open to all. Thus 
a court is established for all the people. 

If, after all the evidence is heard, the 
commission feels that the corporation has 
erred, or is at fault, a formal order is en- 
tered commanding relief. If this relief is 
not obtained within a specific time, the con- 
cern is liable to a heavy fine for every day 
until the orders of the commission are com- 
plied with. 

The complaints received by the commis- 
sion range from the protest of a citizen of 
Harlem that his gas-bill is too high to the 
grievance of a Brooklyn shop-girl over in- 
efficient express service on the Elevated line. 

The commission had not been long at its 
task before it received this kind of answer, 


especially from the street-railway lines in: 


Manhattan: 

“We cannot make the improvements you 
order, because we have no money.” 

This, too, despite the fact that these roads 
had a monopoly of the greatest city traffic in 
the country. 

“But where is your enormous capitaliza- 
tion?” asked the commission. 

The companies could not answer. Then 
Chairman Willcox said: 

“We cannot do permanent constructive 
work until we know the exact financial con- 
dition of these companies.” 

Or tion there was held the cele- 
brat --ngation-into the affairs of the 
Inte" Metropolitan Company — the 
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holding company that controls the New York 
lines. The revelations showed how necessary 
the Public Service Commission was. Among 
the conditions revealed were inflated capitali- 
zation, vast expenditures for lobbying and 
political blackmail, dummy directors, capi- 
talization of franchises, rusty track, aban- 
doned equipment, agreements among com- 
petitors to bolster up the stock-market so as 
to exploit their securities. 

In fact, not only was every old and time- 
honored abuse of corporate power practised, 
but new ones had been created. Meanwhile, 
the public was paying for it all, in the shape 
of bad service and inadequate return on its 
investment in the companies’ securities. 

One result of this investigation was the 
appointment of receivers for the Third Ave- 
rue line, which was the first step in the 
cleansing of the traction stables. Another 
beneficial result was that, for the first time, 
the public got a real line on the financial 
buccaneering which had made loot out of a 
great public-service property. The publicity 
of it means, too, that this sort of corporate 
history will not repeat itself in New York. 


SOLVING A GREAT TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Having found out the financial basis of 
things—or rather their lack of a financial 
basis—-the commission proceeded to the prob- 
lem which touched every person in the great 
city—that of traffic congestion. 

Clearly to understand this difficult subject, 
you have to realize that every twenty-four 
hours nearly four million people pay fares 
on the Elevated, surface, and Subway lines 
of New York. This is nearly eighty-four per 
cent of the city’s population, and consider- 
ably more than the total number of passen- 
gers hauled by all the steam roads of the 
United States during the same period. Dur- 
ing the so-called “rush hours” no city in the 
world, not even London, presents such spec- 
tacles of human crush and scramble. 

Two definite causes led to this state of 
affairs. One was the concentration of busi- 
ness; the other was the lack of adequate 
transit facilities. 

The commission realized that it could not 
change the map of the city, but it could 
change the cars and the service. Its inspect- 
ors scrutinized the equipment of the surface 
lines. Almost every car was found to be de- 
fective in some way. Many of the lines had 
to withdraw twenty per cent of their cars each 
day on account of breakdowns. This in turn 
impeded service, caused blocks and delays, 
and cut down earnings. A sweeping order 
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was entered that all equipment should be 
overhauled and placed in good, serviceable 
condition. To-day less than five per cent of 
the cars are withdrawn on account of break- 
downs, and many of the old-time cars have 
been abandoned for the fine “ pay-as-you- 
enter” type. 

This order has had beneficial results in 
many directions. At the Brooklyn 
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put our own people in charge of the road’s 
operation, and show you how the service can 
be enlarged.” 

The next day the express schedule was 
changed. During the rush hours, morning 
and evening, expresses were run at. intervals 
of one minute and forty-eight seconds. But 
the company maintained this schedule only 





Bridge, for example, where, twice 





a day, nearly half a million people 
surge back and forth, it developed 
that one company, which operated 
sixteen per cent of the cars on the 
bridge, was responsible for sixty-two 
per cent of the delays in the bridge- 
car service. After the company had 
repaired its cars, an inspection 
showed that, while it still did six- 
teen per cent of the trolley business, 
it was responsible for only thirteen 
per cent of the delays. This was just 
one wedge that the commission has 
driven into the hitherto intolerable 
conditions. 

Everywhere in the city the serv- 
ice has been improved. ‘The con- 
crete case of the Subway expresses 
will furnish a typical illustration. 

Here was an underground rail- 
way that was built to carry a maxi- 
mum of four hundred thousand peo- 
plea day. The commission found it 
carrying eight hundred thousand a 
day, or exactly double what was 
supposed to be its capacity. Com- 
plaints about crowding and bad 
service poured in. The commission 
did not go at this game half-cocked. 














The manner of its approach is typi- 











cal of its organization and _ its 
methods. 

A large force of inspectors was 
stationed up and down the line, 
and they kept tab, day and night, 
on the service. The data that they 
secured were split up into half-hour periods. 
Not only were the number of trains and pas- 
sengers counted, but the time taken to start 
and stop the trains was carefully registered. 
Then the commission demanded a better ex- 
press service. 

“It’s impossible,” said the Interborough 
people. “We are crowding the traffic up to 
the last limit.” 

The commission’s engineers showed how 
more trains could be run. Once more the 
company demurred. 

“Then,” replied the commission, “ we will 
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for one hour, and said that it-was physically 
impossible to do it longer. 

“We simply can’t shunt the trains,” said 
the officials. 

Once more the commission’s engineers got 
busy, and showed how it could be done; and 
the result is that this express service is now 
on for four hours in the morning and four 
jiours in the evening. 

But the shifting of schedules was only one 


phase. ‘The commission saw ‘ con- 
gestion was partly due to the a= tt the . 
cars were equipped with end * ___ An 
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THE SO-CALLED CENTRE STREET LOOP, A SHORT SUBWAY BUILT BY NEW YORK CITY, AND AT 
PRESENT UNUSED BECAUSE NO OPERATING COMPANY HAS OFFERED SATISFACTORY TERMS 


order was entered commanding side doors in 
the middle of each car. The company fought 
this to the last ditch, but had to yield. Now 
half of the express-cars are equipped with 
side doors, and all the rest will be changed 
within a year. 

The result of this change is that more peo- 
ple can be accommodated, for it prevents the 
universal jamming at the ends; loading and 
unloading are expedited, and this in turn 
makes for quicker schedules. 

Still another move to improve the service 
on the Subway is the lengthening of the sta- 
tion platforms, which will permit the run- 
ning of ten-car express-trains and eight-car 
locals, thus increasing the hauling efficiency 
more than twenty per cent. 

How does the commission keep tab on the 
transit lines? By a very remarkable organi- 
zation of sixty inspectors, who are divided 
into three squads. One operates in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx, the second in Brooklyn, 
and the third in Queens and Richmond bdf- 
oughs. The commission does not wait until 
complaints about bad service come in; the in- 
spectors are on the job all the time. 

If the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
for example, says that it is running expresses 
to Coney Island at intervals of eleven min- 
utes, then the business of the inspectors is to 


see that this schedule:is maintained. The 
companies do not know when they are being 
inspected, and hence they must keep up to 
the mark all the time. “In many cities the in- 
spectors have the same routes all the time; 
here they are changed: constantly, and thus 
they do not become known to the traction em- 
ployees. They make notes on pads so small 
that they can be hidden in the palm of the 
hand, and the motormen and conductors un- 
der scrutiny cannot tell that they are under 
observation. 

A special squad of inspectors is kept for 
complaints. If John=:Jones, living in the 
Bronx, writes to the commission that he had 
to wait eighteen minutes for a surface-car, 
an inspector is at once sent to the spot to 
count the cars, and see just what kind of 
schedule is being run. 


NEW YORK’S NEW SUBWAYS 


All this work of improving equipment and 
expediting schedules is only one phase of the 
vast problem of providing adequate rapid 
transit for a community like New York, 
which grows in leaps and bounds. The cre- 
ation of new facilities to meet its pressing de- 
mands is an ever-present task. 

Further development of the Elevated lines 
in thegcrowded districts of New York is im- 
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possible; few streets are available for new 
surface lines. Hence the only solution lies in 
Subway construction. As a result, the com- 
mission is working out a system which in 
plan and principle establishes a wholesome 
precedent for all other communities. 

When the commission came into office, in 
1907, there was in operation the present Sub- 
way, which had been leased for fifty years, 
with privilege of twenty-five years’ renewal, 
to the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 
This means that for seventy - five years the 
city must keep its hands off a property for 
which it has paid. Any adaptability of the 
great tube to meet new conditions depends 
upon the will of the lessee. 

More than this, the compensation was fixed 
at the start, and no matter how great the com- 
pany’s earnings are, the city gets only the 
interest on the bonds issued to pay for the 
work and one per cent each year to establish 
a sinking-fund for their redemption. These 
mistakes are not being repeated in the new 
work, 

Even New Yorkers do not realize the im- 
mense operations that the commission di- 
rects. It inherited the construction of the 
Centre Street “loop ”—a Subway which con- 
nects the Manhattan ends of the Williams- 
burg, Manhattan, and Brooklyn Bridges— 
and completed it. Then it set about to find 
a company to operate it. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company of- 
fered to use that part of the loop which con- 
nects with the Williamsburg Bridge for a 
rental of one per cent on four million dollars 
—which was the company’s estimate of the 
cost of that portion of it—for the first year, 
one and one-half per cent for the second 
year, two per cent for the third year, and so 
on by a sliding scale up to five per cent. The 
commissicn turned this offer down, because 
it claimed that the sum on which the per- 
centages are based should be seven and one- 
half millions instead of four millions. I cite 
this incident merely to show that henceforth 
the operating companies will not get the best 
of the city in the matter of rentals. 

The commission completed the tube run- 
ning from New York under the East River 
to Brooklyn, and is now constructing the first 
leg of the Fourth Avenue Subway, in Brook- 
lyn, which will eventually run to, Comey 
Island. Still vaster is the plan made for the 
Broadway-Lexington Avenue Subways, which 
will run from the Battery up to Westchester 
County. This project involves the expendi- 
ture of one hundred million dollars, besides 
half as much more for equipment. 
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The significance of this great undertaking 
is best summed up by Chairman Willcox, 
who says: 


The system, when completed, will have a larger 
value than merely connecting all the boroughs and 
helping to solve our greatest problem. It will keep 
within the city limits those thousands that swarm 
each year to New Jersey to live because they now 
find it easier to travel back and forth to that 
State than to go up to Westchester County. Fur- 
thermore, it will make thoroughfares instead of 
terminals out of the new bridges. 


While these details may seem to have in- 
terest only for New Yorkers, they likewise 
have important meaning for the citizens of 
all other American cities, because of the plan 
established by the commission in safeguard- 
ing public utilities. Instead of tying up val- 
uable rights for a long period of years, the 
new leases are for limited periods, and the 
property reverts to the city in the event of 
bad service. Thus the city has a club always 
over the head of the unruly corporation. Con- 
tracts for compensation will see that the city 
gets not only fair compensation, but also a 
share in the profits. 

In the practical end, the supervision is 
rigid. Every batch of steel that goes into 
subway or other work is tested at the mills 
by the commission’s engineers and chemists. 
Each hag of cement used must bear the in- 
spectors’ seal. No concrete is laid down 
without careful scrutiny. 

Before construction of a subway begins, the 
official photographer of the commission goes 
along the route, taking pictures of the build- 
ings and sidewalks. If claims are made for 
damages to property on account of excava- 
tion, there is an accurate basis of comparison. 
Where buildings are likely to be damaged, 
periodical examinations are made, and pho- 
tographs taken of the work at various stages. 
Thus, if accidents happen, there is photo- 
graphic evidence of the precise conditions of 
the scaffolding and supports, which form 
useful exhibits in court. 

Inspectors representing the commission are 
present day and night during all the con- 
struction work. No contractor receives his 
money until he has faithfully performed his 
task, because all vouchers must be counter- 
signed by the commission. In brief, the com- 
mission is a servant of the people who does 
not sleep. 


THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


Closely allied with rapid transit is the 
question of adequate safety for the traveling 
public. This furnishes another example of 
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the thoroughness with which the commission 
performs its task. It has an Accident Bu- 
reau, which is open day and night. Every 
public service corporation or railroad is re- 
quired by law to report all accidents at once 
to the bureau. A severe penalty attaches to 
a failure to do this. 

The moment an accident is reported, an 
inspector from the bureau hurries to the spot 
and makes a complete investigation. If it is 
an accident involving electricity, then an elec- 
trical engineer is also sent for expert. exami- 
nation. Should it be a serious one, a pho- 
tographer accompanies the inspector, and the 
pictures he takes of the wreck form an im- 
portant detail in fixing responsibility and 
preventing a repetition of the same kind of 
disaster. 

All accidents are carefully tabulated, and 
a list is given out to the press each month. 
It is part of the publicity which pervades all 
departments. 

An illustration ofthe rapidity with which 
the Accident Bureau works was given at the 
time of a recent wreck on the Elevated Rail- 
way, at Herald Square. The accident oc- 
curred at 11.30 a.m. At 11.40, the company 
had notified the commission; at 11.50, two 
inspectors from the Accident Bureau and a 
photographer were on the scene; and at three 
o’clock that afternoon a complete report of 
the accident, illustrated by a dozen photo- 
graphs, lay before the commissioners. 

The commissioners themselves believe in 
looking into accidents. In the spring there 
was a serious rear-end collision on the Man- 
hattan terminal of the Williamsburg Bridge, 
and a motorman and a guard were killed. 
The accident occurred at half past six o’clock 
in the evening. Within an hour the trans- 
portation engineer of the commission was on 
hand, helping the inspectors, and two mem- 
bers of the commission who live in Brooklyn 
were also on the spot. Their secretaries had 
telephoned them that a bad accident had oc- 
curred in a bad place, and they felt it part 
of their duty to go to the scene. One result 
was that the two commissioners were able to 
discuss the details of the wreck fairly and 
intelligently the next day. 

But the commission was not satisfied with 
this careful watch on accidents. “They must 
be prevented if possible,” it said. 

With this end in view, an elaborate series 
of tests was held, first at the plant of the 
General Electric Company, at Schenectady, 
and later on the grounds of the Westinghouse 
Company, in Pittsburgh. For these experi- 
ments, dummies that were close reproductions 
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of average humanity were placed in the way 
of ordinary electric cars. It developed that 
fenders afforded little protection to the man 
who fell in front of the car, but that wheel- 
guards gave him a good chance to escape. 
As a consequence, all the New York surface 
lines have been ordered to install these 
guards, and many have already complied. 

There is no greater menace to the public 
than grade crossings. Under the supervision 
of the commission, these are being eliminated 
or safeguarded. Here is a concrete case that 
shows results. On the Bath Beach line there 
was a long stretch with many grade cross- 
ings, on which ten people had been killed 
inside of twelve months. The commission 
ordered flagmen, gates, and guards installed. 
During the next year there were only two 
minor accidents on that portion of the line. 

The use of steel cars, which withstand 
shock and collision, is another valuable pre- 
caution against danger to passengers. 

The result of all this watchfulpess is 
summed up eloquently in the simple state- 
ment that the number of fatal accidents 
dropped from 391 in the year 1907-1908 to 
271 for the year 1908-1909. This is a 
thirty per cent decrease. The figures for the 
last fiscal year will show even a greater re- 
duction. 

Nor is this saving of human life all that 
is accomplished. Two other big things are 
achieved. One is a saving to the transporta- 
tion lines of damage claims that would have 
aggregated fully a million dollars; the other 
is the prevention of an economic loss to the 
community of not less than two millions. 


SPOTTING THE UNFAIR METERS 


Let us now turn for a moment to a some- 
what different but equally useful activity of 
the commission, which is saving the con- 
sumers of gas and electricity thousands of 
dollars each year. 

In the city of New York there are more 
than one million gas-meters and as many 
consumers, and more than one hundred thou- 
sand electric meters. For years there was no 
adequate or thorough inspection of these 
meters. If they were technically “fast ”— 
that is, if they registered more gas: or elec- 
tricity than was actually used—the consumer 
lost without hope of redress; if they were 
“slow,” which was not often the case, the 
companies lost. The State inspector got his 
job through politics, and out of every thou- 
sand meters installed he inspected perhaps 
two or three. 

To-day, every meter that goes into a New 
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York home, store, or factory building must 
bear the seal of the commission. This means 
that it has been thoroughly tested. More 
than three hundred and fifty thousand new 
meters are tested each year by the commis- 
sion’s inspectors. 

But the most helpful part of this work is 
the inspection made on complaint. Any citi- 
zen can have his meter tested simply by ma- 
king application to the commission. The re- 
sult of these inspections alone showed the 
need of a public service commission. Last 
year the commission tested 4,088 meters on 
complaint. The law permits a fluctuation of 
two per cent, either fast or slow. Out of these 
4,088 meters, 1,692, or forty per cent, were 
over the legal two per cent fast. The people 
using these meters were therefore paying for 
considerably more gas than they were using. 

Some extraordinary cases of overcharge 
have been uncovered by the commission. A 
man in Harlem, for example, complained to 
the commission that whereas his usual month- 
ly gas-bill never exceeded $1.75, he had just 
received one for $15.44. The commission 
took up the matter with the gas company, 
which said that the bill was accurate. The 
commission then ordered a rigid investiga- 
tion, and it developed that an old meter had 
been removed and a new one installed; that 
the company had charged both registers, and 
had made a mistake in reading the amounts. 
Instead of a bill of $15.44, the consumer 
owed exactly $1.56. 

There have been many similar cases where 
on investigation the bills were found to be 
wrong, and in every case costly to the con- 
sumer. 

Before the days of the commission, when 
a difference arose between a gas-consumer 
and the company about a meter, the company 
removed the meter during the period of the 
controversy. The house or store was left 
without gas or electric light, which imposed 
hardship, inconvenience, and often loss. 
Knowing the procedure of the companies in 
such cases, many persons preferred to pay 
overcharges and submit to bad lighting rather 
than run the risk of losing their service. 

Such tactics have been made impossible by 
the commission. The meter in question may 
be removed, but the company is required to 
put in another pending the settlement of the 
dispute. 

Formerly the electric companies refused to 
provide what is known as a “breakdown” 
service. This meant that they would not 
serve people who had their own plants, and 
who, on the occasion of accidents to their 
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machinery, needed outside current. The com- 
mission ordered the companies to sell such 
service, and they complied. 

This inspection of meters, and the whole 
general supervision of the gas and _ electric 
business, touch all classes. One of the first 
citizens to make application for an inspec- 
tion of his meter was August Belmont. 


SAFEGUARDING SECURITIES 


Wherever you turn in an investigation of 
the work of the commission, you find new 
and impressive evidence of its far-reaching 
public service. No power entrusted to it has 
a wider or more helpful effect than its cen- 
sorship of new securities. This authority 
makes for a perfect supervision, because 
rates, service, and capitalization are so close- 
ly related that to deal with one means to 
touch the others. 

The reason is quite obvious. If a traction 
company, for example, is bowed under a 
burden of water in its stock, oppressive fixed 
charges are imposed. It follows that equip- 
ment and plants are sacrificed, and allowed 
to deteriorate, in order to meet these pressing 
obligations. This results in bad_ service, 
which in turn creates dissatisfaction among 
patrons, and earnings are reduced. To get 
at the root of the trouble, it is important to 
see that the capitalization is fair and reason- 
able. 

The commission made the proper and nat- 
ural approach to the regulation of capitali- 
zation by introducing a uniform system of 
accounting and reports, which was perfected 
after long and laborious effort. As a result, 
every public service corporation now files a 
fair, specific, and uniform statement of its 
financial affairs. This not only provides a 
key to the investor who owns any of the 
securities of these companies, but sets up a 
safeguard at the same time, for there can be 
no juggling or manipulation of figures or 
phrases to cover up losses or misdirected ex- 
penditures. 

Of the many evils that inadequate cor-. 
porate accounting covered, none was more 
destructive than the capitalization of replace- 
ment. Here is the way it worked out. When 
a corporation needed a new plant, or new 
rolling-stock, it issued new securities to make 
the replacement. But at the same time it 
carried the worn-out property on its books 
as an asset, despite the fact that it had dis- 
appeared. What was more reprehensible and 
costly to the investor, the securities issued 
against this vanished property were still ob- 
ligations of the company, and yet there was 
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no security behind them. It was this kind 
of capitalization that sank the New York 
traction companies in a sea of water. 

Under the new accounting there can be no 
capitalization of replacements. There must 
be actual and tangible security behind all 
stocks or bonds issued. The companies are 
required to set aside a depreciation fund of a 
certain per cent of the surplus, out of which 
renewals are made. ‘This creates no new 
debts. In brief, the new and uniform ac- 
counting places into the hands of investors 
the real facts about the earnings and expen- 
ditures of the companies, and no kind of cor- 
porate publicity is more beneficial. 

It follows, therefore, that companies under 
the control of the commission now seek new 
capital only when they really need it. In 
order to bring out stocks or bonds, a corpora- 
tion must go through an elaborate prelimi- 
nary, which sheds full light over its affairs 
and intentions. Among other things, it must 
file, with its application for the new securi- 
ties, a complete financial statement, inclu- 
ding capitalization, fixed charges, franchises, 
the specific use for which the proceeds of the 
new stocks or bonds are to be employed, and 
a sworn statement that the stockholders have 
given their unanimous consent to the pro- 
posed issue. After the application for the 
securities is filed, a public hearing is held, 
so that any citizen who wants to object may 
be heard. 

But this is not all. If the application is 

for bonds to build a new road, the commis- 
sion sends its engineers over the ground, to 
see if the line is needed, and if the proposed 
capitalization is adequate. The value of 
such a precaution was demonstrated by the 
commission for the Second: District in the 
matter of the application of the Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Eastern Railroad, which 
wanted to build a new line from Buffalo to 
Troy. The commission’s engineers not only 
went over the route, but sounded the senti- 
ment of the people all along it. On their 
_report, the commission denied the applica- 
tion, concluding that the existing facilities 
were adequate, that the new company did 
not have sufficient funds to meet the diffi- 
culties of construction, and that there would 
be a lack of eastern connections. 

Under no circumstances will the commis- 
sion allow issues of stock and bonds for any 
of the following purposes—to pay dividends, 
for operating deficits, for interest on out- 
standing bonds, to pay for property pur- 
chased at ruinous prices, for service properly 
chargeable to operating expenses, or for 
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rentals, taxes, or franchises that have been 
given free. Formerly capitalization of gra- 
tuitous franchises was a common practise. 

The four principal reasons for the issue of 
stocks and bonds are these—the acquisition 
of property; construction, completion, exten- 
sion, or improvement of facilities; improve- 
ment or maintenance of service, and lawful 
refunding obligations. It will be observed 
that all of these provide for some kind of 
security behind the new issue. 

Now, let us see how this censorship works 
out. One very illuminating case will show. 
The bondholders’ committee of the Third 
Avenue Railroad Company, in New York, 
applied for approval to issue $68,516,800 
worth of new securities, including twenty 
millions in common stock. The proceeds 
were to be devoted principally to the payment 
of unpaid taxes, interest, and expenses of re- 
organization. It was proposed to spend six 
and one-half millions on the property. 

The commission rejected the application, 
and summed up its objections in the follow- 
ing statement, which will be of interest to in- 
vestors and citizens generally: 


An examination of the evidence presented by the 
applicants in support of their plan reveals certain 
significant omissions. It is proposed to issue over 
$68,000,000 in new securities; yet there is practi- 
cally nothing on record regarding the value or 
amount of assets or property behind these securi- 
ties. This omission is particularly striking in view 
of the fact that the Third Avenue Company is in 
the hands of a receiver, and admittedly unable to 
pay the interest upon its bonded indebtedness, to 
say nothing of dividends on stock. Yet it is pro- 
posed to increase th2 capitalization by nearly 
$15,000,000, of which not more than $6,500,000 will 
go to improve the property. 

It would seem that before any sound or perma- 
nent basis of reorganization could be determined, 
it would be essential to have some definite idea of 
the actual value of the property. The applicants 
may have such information, but no inventory, par- 
tial or complete, appraisal, or even estimate, has 
been presented to the commission. In the absence 
of such important data, the commission is wholly 
unable to reach the conclusion that a company 
unable to pay fixed charges and dividends on $58,- 
560,000 of securities should be superseded by one 
having $73,516,800 in stocks and bonds. 


Now take another kind of rejection. The 
Long Acre Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany asked leave to issue ten millions of pre- 
ferred stock and fifty millions of bonds. The 
application was denied. Among other rea- 
sons, the commission stated the following: 


The whole electric history of New York City 
points to the futility of competition. In the early 
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days of the industry, numerous companies were 
organized. From time to time they were absorbed, 
only to be followed by new companies, frequently 
encouraged by the city with the idea that competi- 
tion was the life of trade, and that the more com- 
petitors there were, the better would be conditions. 
But the same procedure occurred again and again. 
The new companies were merged or swallowed up, 
until at the present time there are but two electric- 
supply companies operating in Manhattan, and 
these two companies, although nominally inde- 
pendent, are owned and controlled by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. 


I could cite a dozen other cases where, by 
judicious investigation, the issue of unneces- 
sary or burdensome securities was prevent- 
ed. On the other hand, various concerns that 
needed new equipment or plants easily ob- 
tained consent to bring out securities. The 
value of this whole authority may be better 
understood when it is stated that had there 
been such a law and such a commission 
years ago, many of the receiverships into 
which New York transit companies have been 
plunged would have been averted. 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC FRANCHISES 


I have saved until the last one other work 
of the commission, more important, perhaps, 
than all the rest, for it deals with the very 
corner-stone of the whole structure of public 
service corporations. Without a franchise 
there could be no such enterprises; therefore, 
the safeguarding of this valuable gift, which 
the municipality bestows, is a sacred duty. 
In this respect the commission’s Bureau of 
Franchises has proven itself a real watch-dog 
for the people. 

No public gift has been more abused than 
the franchise, and nowhere has this abuse 
been more riotous than in New York. There, 
as elsewhere in the United States, franchises 
have been bestowed with prodigal hand. 
They have usually been drawn by the attor- 
neys of the corporations seeking them; most 
of them are perpetual, and the city has re- 
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ceived little, if any,- financial benefit from 
them. 

The commission has made a searching in- 
vestigation of the franchises outstanding, 
with a view of securing a revocation of all 
that are perpetual, if this is possible. Among 
other things it was discovered that there were 
twenty-five miles of unused street-car track, 
covered by franchises which had been cap- 
italized for millions. In order to maintain 
the ownership of these franchises, the com- 
panies run a bob-tailed horse-car over them 
once a week. ‘These tracks are an impedi- 
ment to traffic, and interfere with plans for 
improving transit facilities generally. 

Suit will shortly be instituted to annul 
these franchises, and to return the control of 
the streets to the city. All future franchises 
will be determinate—that is, for a limited 
period. Under them the city will have power 
to take over the traction property for good 
cause, and by payment of a fair compensa- 
tion. This kind of franchise has worked or- 
der out of chaos in the city traffic of Chicago 
and Cleveland. 

You have seen this drama of conservation 
of the people’s interests unfold in some of its 
detail. What, then, is the real end achieved ? 
Simply this—on the one hand, there has 
been set up an accessible tribunal for all the 
people for the redress of their wrongs at the 
hands of corporations; on the other hand, 
there has been established a bulwark for the 
corporations against the agitator, the dema- 
gogue, and the destructiveness of unrest. An 
institution has been created in New York 
which has not only justified its existence, but 
has become a force for peace, justice, and 
equity in the community. 

Its effect is nation-wide, for already Wis- 
consin has a Public Service Commission, and 
bills for the establishment of similar boards 
have been introduced in Ohio, California, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 
New York’s cure for civic and corporate ills 
seems to be well worth taking. 





THE SINGER 


SHE sang, and the whole world listened; 
Immortal they called her name; 

But her heart grew cold and lonely 
In the marble halls of fame. 


She sang—lo, an infant harkened, 
Forgetting the while to weep; 

But her heart beat warm and happy 
*Neath the breath of her babe asleep! 


Lilian Garis 
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up!” burst out Scott Hansen, 
foreman of the great Grieg ranch. 

He sulkily pulled his felt sombrero over 
his brows, careful to look anywhere but at 
Miss Grieg, who was standing above him on 
the porch of the ranch-house. Yet ordinarily 
his eyes were in the habit of following her 
wherever she went, for she was good to see— 
tall, well developed of figure, her shoulders 
muscular under the flannel shirt-waist, and 
with the pliant freshness of youth in every 
line. The short skirt and canvas leggings 
she wore accentuated the independent free- 
dom of her bearing, and her gray eyes were 
wide-open, fearless, perhaps a little cold. 

“T’ve been the best cattleman on this ’ere 
ranch, man and boy, for fifteen years,” Han- 
sen added slowly, shifting his weight from 
one ivot to the other, “and I’ve been a good 
foreman to ye since the old man died; but 
it’s come to this—I’m a goin’ away.” 

This unwonted eloquence dried his throat 
and set him tugging at the bandanna knotted 
about his burly neck. 

“ Honest to Gawd, my mind’s made up,” 
he repeated hoarsely. 

Jen Grieg’s expression changed from one 
of abstraction to alarm. 

“Nonsense!” she exclaimed vigorously. 
“How can I—how can J run this here big 
ranch all by myself?” 

“Well, ye got somebody else now.” The 
cowboy spat contemptuously. “Ye got that 
young feller down from Frisco to run yer 
ranch for you and your mother now—ye 
ain’t got need for me no more.” 

Instead of answering him, she turned her 
head quickly toward the stable, as if fearing 
that his words might be overheard. The man 
had been holding his mare by her bridle, and 
now, jerking her cruelly toward him, he 
vaulted into the sacdle. 

“No, I ain’t a goin’ to stay,” he said in 
a respectful tone. “I got to leave the ranch.” 

“Don’t go, Scotty,” the girl said indif- 
ferently, whereupon his face brightened. 


ba How to Gawd, my mind’s made 


“Don’t ye want me to go?” he pleaded 
hopefully. “Ye don’t need: that city man.” 

“Yes, I need him, too,” broke in Jen 
Grieg. 

“Well, good-by, then,” Scotty said with 
decision. 

“Ts it really good-by?” 

“As long as ye got him hangin’ around,” 
the cowboy declared with an effort, “I ain’t 
a goin’ to stay.” 

She noticed an odd paleness around his 
lips, and asked: 

“Why do you hate him so?” 

“Um, um!” he grunted inarticulately. 
Already in the saddle, he wheeled sharply 
away from her. “This time I ain’t a comin’ 
back,” he said, but he rubbed his disen- 
gaged hand across his mouth, listening. 

“Scott!” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“If you go now, I’m not coming after 
you to ask you to come back.” 

“ No’m.”’ 

“T’ve done too much of that. I’m the 
owner of this ranch, not you.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Any of my friends, whoever they are, 
have a right here, and you’ve got to make up 
your mind to it.” 

His silence was ominous. 

“Even if it is some one you don’t like, 
I’m not going to send him away.” 

Scott readjusted the blanket-roll behind 
his saddle. 

“Good-by,” he said respectfully. “TI ain’t 
never comin’ back here. When I go out that 
there gate there, it’s for the last time. The 
rodeo’s over, and it’s a good time o’ year to 


quit.” 


She did not reply. 

“Good-by,” he repeated, a certain wist- 
fulness showing in his face. 

Surprise and some anxiety came into hers, 
but she said nothing. 

As he clattered over the bridge at the gate, 
scraping along through the willows, his sense 
of injury seethed and overflowed. 
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“After fifteen years,” he muttered aloud, 
“ fifteen years of as hard work as ever a man 
done! Git ap, Bluebottle!” 

He rode along between the pasture fences, 
headed instinctively toward the only consola- 
tion of which he had had experience—the 
first saloon, six miles away. And three miles 
of the distance in the cold spring evening 
lay along the Grieg ranch—a fertile, green, 
undulating, fresh, breezy country, as wild 
and untrammeled a bit of California as 
when it had first become Grieg’s, early in the 
days of forty-nine. 

Murmurs of swollen streams and of the 
wind gusting among the eucalyptus, the oak, 
or the evergreen trees made a sad, sentimen- 
tal music to the cowboy’s ears. He felt 
almost sick with the bitterness and sorrow of 
his sudden homelessness. He was tall, and 
broad-shouldered, and sat his horse with 
the perfect ease of a born cowboy. His 
shirt was brown; a red bandanna was round 
his neck; and he wore a leather belt that 
held his wrinkled trousers. Under the som- 
brero his jaw was Anglo-Saxon and sullen, 
his eyes dark with emotion. Altogether, as 
he loped along the muddy road, scattering 
the red-winged blackbirds before him, his 
appearance was far more blithe, far more a 
buoyant part of the easy, joyful fertility of 
the country, than was the heart he carried. 

He stopped, and slowly, almost stupidly, 
readjusted the saddle-girth. What next, 
after dropping’ in at the saloon, he did not 
know. He did not even own the horse he 
rode. The Grieg ranch was soon behind him, 
and, turning, he looked back at its velvet 
hills lying silent under the sunset light. He 
knew every mountain, every ravine of it, 
every herd, and every clump of manzanita 
bush where the deer lurked and where the 
owls nested. 

Two saloons or road-houses soon loomed 
into view. One was gaudy, brightly painted, 
ornamentally christened by Hardy, its am- 
bitious proprietor, “The Delmonico Palace.” 
But it was at the other that Scott stopped. 

Swaney’s saloon was in a small, one-story 
frame building, whose unpainted exterior 
suggested no prosperity. There was no fence 
or walk between it and the county road. The 
windows were curtainless, and through them 
came a flare of light from the ugly, crowded, 
brilliantly illuminated barroom. In front, 
horses were tied to the posts of the porch, to 
large stones, to trees, even to the pump. In 
the rear lived Mrs. Swaney and her five chil- 
dren in unimpeachably respectable domes- 
ticity. Swaney owned the premises, and was 
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himself bartender, friend, and sergeant-at- 
arms. He was, with a simple enthusiasm, 
performing his numerous duties behind the 
bar when Scott entered. 

A yellow-haired child came edging in at 
the back door, stared at the smoking men, 
and approached his father doubtfully. 

“You git!” yelled Swaney fiercely, snap- 
ping a bar-towel in his direction; whereat 
the child ran back and was received by a 
chiding voice behind the door. “Don’t allow 
’em in here, Mr. Hansen,” explained the 
proud father. “That little feller knows it, 
but he’s the worst.” 

“M—m!” grunted the cowboy indiffer- 
ently. “Well, Swaney,” he remarked genial- 
ly a moment later, “ what’s the news?” 

“Nothin’ much,” answered the saloon- 
keeper. “Measles in town, but I guess you 
ain’t interested in measles much, not bein’ a 
married man. McFarland’s. daughter, the 
long lank one, has eloped with that new bar- 
ber, the one with the long black mustache.” 

“M—m!” grunted Hansen, shifting his 
feet. 

He turned his back to the bar, looking 
over the room from under the brim of his 
sombrero. A group of ranchmen and grocers’ 
clerks, with their hats on their heads and 
their feet on chairs, occupied the foreground. 
In a corner two cowboys, or “hands,” from 
the Grieg ranch were playing cards, attend- 
ed by a resident black dog. 

“Hello, boys!” Scott called out impar- 
tially to the room. “Line up and have a 
drink -on me.” 

Having stumbled indiscriminately over 
chairs in their haste to reach the bar, the men 
stood with a silent facetiousness of counte- 
nance, one foot of each in an easy attitude 
on the railing. 

“Here’s regards,” said Hansen, with an 
air of grave ceremony, as he drank to them. 

His dignified manner contained no remem- 
brance of striking episodes of his earlier 
career when he had tied his horse to the bar 
itself instead of to the more conventional 
post outside, and no hint of his present inner 
trouble. He was now in the presence of his 
world. As for the morrow—that could take 
care of itself. 

The group exchanged a few long-drawn- 
out stories. The foreman told one, which 
received polite consideration, of a dishonest 
tax-collector and the shrewd owner of a 
ranch. Portuguese Angelo and Hoop-legged 
Bob, sitting in the corner, watched these 
social amenities respectfully, but not to the 
extent of leaving their game. 
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“Happy days!” pronounced Scott court- 
eously, as he emptied his second glass. 

Swaney smiled approvingly. 

“Say, Mr. Hansen,” he said, “le’s try 
and get up a dance on some ranch. Le’s 
have all the men. I got a sister visiting me.” 

“M—m!” Scott answered. “ You do it. 
I got to work. Maybe I got to go away.” But 
he smiled. He liked dances. “Why don’t 
you all mix in, boys?” he yelled jovially. 
“Set ‘em up again, Swaney. Le’s shake!” 

The dice rattled for perhaps an hour with 
the usual poco tiempo habit of the country- 
side, the men lolling over the bar and in- 
terrupting themselves by sudden bursts of 
laughter. In the end Hansen paid the entire 
bill. It seemed to him only the proper course 
to take. 

From minute to minute he put off his de- 
cision what to do next. He slouched over 
to the card game, and sat down at the table, 
throwing his sombrero on the floor. The 
fire in his eyes had sharpened. 

“What you playin’?” he growled. 

“Hearts,” answered the good-looking 
young Portuguese shyly. “I’m playin’ hearts 
against him, and he’s playin’ against me.” 
He went on dealing laboriously, the sleeves 
of his canvas shooting-coat scraping against 
the edge of the table. Scott received this 
detailed information without a smile. 

“How’s everythin’ out at the ranch?” 
asked Hoop-legged Bob, who had been away 
just twenty-four hours. 

“ All right,” said Scott reassuringly. 

But the others noticed that he was not roll- 
ing a cigarette. They surmised that some- 
thing must have gone wrong. 

“How’s Alec?” asked Bob. 

“Oh, the old bull’s all right,” answered 
the foreman. “I brought ’im in to new 
pasture.” 

“Ve did,” said Bob laconically. He 
looked small and wizen-faced in his blue 
shirt, his tow hair tousled, but the corner of 
a clean white handkerchief protruding stiffly 
from a breast-pocket. ‘“ How’s that pink- 
eyed bronco of Pete’s? Busted yet?” 

“Oh, yes, the bronco’s busted.” 

“How’s the sows?” asked Angelo at 
length, as if with sudden inspiration. 

“The sows—oh, all right,” was the reply. 
“T left ’em up by the dairy. They was 
there when I rode by.” 

“T thought, Friday, I seen a calf headin’ 
for them tar-wells,” ventured Bob, uncross- 
ing his despised legs under the table and 
looking fixedly at his ace of hearts. 

“T headed him off,” said Scott bluntly. 
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The dog was nosing at his sombrero. Kick- 
ing him away, he looked about the room 
with a heavy, troubled air—at Swaney, who 
was still listening to stories at the bar as he 
mixed drinks, at the windows, at the clock. 

“ How’s the Griegs?” asked Bob, ostenta- 
tiously attentive to his trick. 

Angelo, in something of a panic, cleared 
his throat as loudly as the foreman. 

“How’s the Griegs?” repeated Bob. 

Hansen scowled. 4 

“The Griegs is all right,” he answered at 


last. “Guess I'll go into Hardy’s and see 


what’s a goin’ on in there.” 

He picked up his hat and replaced it low 
over his eyes. 

“Better not now,” said Hoop-legged Bob 
dubiously. “ Burt’s in there”—with a jerk 
of his thumb and neck to the left—“ havin’ 
one of his sprees. A feller came in from 
there with his nose broke a while back.” 


“M—m!” remarked the foreman. No ~ 


one knew better than he that Burt was the 
hardest drinker and all-around bad man of 
the Grieg ranch. “Don’t know as I’d mind 
comin’ up against Burt this night,” he re- 
marked. “How long’s he been at it?” 

“Ever since Friday night. He ran amuck 
of a Chinese vegetable- wagon and threw 
every blessed onion out in the road. He stood 
up in it, and pranced about like mad. There 
wasn’t no constable in sight.” 

“T know what I’d ’a’ done if I’d been 
there,” said Scott. “I guess I’m the law 
west o’ the Pajaro River. Ten o’clock! Well, 
it’s about time for his weepin’ fit to be 
comin’ on.” 

He began with serious deliberation to roll 
a cigarette. 


II 


THE card game proceeded in silence, and 
after a while Scott took a hand. The gro- 
cers’ clerks went home. About midnight an- 
other man, dressed as were the _ others, 
strolled in and walked briskly up to the bar. 
But this newcomer was no ranch-hand. He 
was clean-shaven, and more picturesque than 
was natural. A certain restlessness that char- 
acterized his movements and expression was 
more than usually noticeable that night. 

“Well, Mr. Freeman,” drawled Swaney, 
in what he considered an engaging tone of 
informality, “what’ll you have to-night? 
That’s right, that’s right—always the best. 
Yes, she’s well, thank you. That noise? 
Oh, it’s Burt from Grieg’s ranch breakin’ 
things in at Hardy’s.” 

The sound of Freeman’s singularly clear, 
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nervous voice had reached Hansen in his 
corner, and, though he did not look at the 
newcomer, something like an electric shock 
seemed to pass through his heavy frame. 

“Play, won’t you!” he said to Angelo 
with an oath. 

Freeman had not looked in their direction. 

“No one has been asking for me here?” 
he was inquiring of Swaney. “No mail has 
come? That’s odd. Well, I may be going 
up to San Francisco myself, anyway, to- 
morrow. The weather here is so cussed bad.” 
He laughed and strolled out, lighting one of 
the best cigars in stock as he went. “But 
I’ll be back at Grieg’s,” he added at the 
door. 

Hansen, who had been listening, suddenly 
threw down his cards. 

“No use, boys!” he groaned. “I can’t 
play. Drinkin’ don’t do no good to a feller 
when he’s reely in trouble, and gamin’ don’t 
~ do no good!” 

“Go ahead,” encouraged MHoop-legged 
Bob. “Speak out!” 

“Tf anythin’ was to happen to me,” said 
Scott slowly, “though I dunno as anythin’ 
will—but things do happen, as drownin’ and 
shootin’ and the like—and you can’t help 
‘em, and it’s no one’s fault.” 

“Now don’t you go and do it,” said Bob, 
while Angelo wiped his eyes with his sleeve. 
“Wha’d we do without you? Wha’d the 
ranch do? Wha’d Miss Grieg do?” 

_ “Shut up!” said Scott promptly. “ What 
I want to tell you is this—you know there’s a 
new calf or two in the hills to the west.” 

“ No! ” 

“T want you to remember it and bring ’em 
in to-morrow.” 

“We'll be doin’ that,” said Hoop-legged 
Bob cheerfully. “ For the sake of old times,” 
he added. 

“And when ye sow the wheat in the field 
by the house next year—well, don’t ye sow 
it. Ye’ll be needed other places. Ye git Burt 
to do it—and ye watch him.” 

“Bet I will!” 

“And say, Bob, there’s a latch off the lit- 
tle stable door. Ye’d better buy one in town 
to-morrow, and put it on.” He leaned his 
arms on the table and his face on his hands. 

“Say, Scotty,” said Bob, bending toward 
him, “ain’t I to be the foreman when ye’re 


gone?” His small blue eyes snapped 
greedily. 
“How do I know?” mumbled Scotty 


without rancor. “It won’t be my say. And 
say, Bob, in the summer, "long the creek, ye’d 
better burn the poison-oak, for she’s like 
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enough to be walkin’ up there with some of 
’er friends.” 

“We'll remember,” said Bob almost brisk- 
ly. “Tl do it fer the sake of old times. Ye 
always was a good feller on the treat, 
Scotty.” 

“There’s a little black cow in the pasture 
by the spring,” continued the retiring fore- 
man. “She’s a goin’ loco, I’m a thinkin’. 
In the fall—” 

A man in overalls suddenly banged open 
an: outside door beyond the table, and shuf- 
fled over to him. 

“You the foreman of Grieg’s?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Scott. Then, remember- 
ing, he added, his face flushing: “I dunno.” 

“Well, us fellers been holdin’ a mass- 
meetin’ out in front o’ Hardy’s,” went on 
the newcomer breathlessly. ‘“’N’ say, we got 
news there’s goin’ to be a war with Spain, 
and men’s goin’ from Grieg’s; ’n’ say, if ye 
do git a cowboy company up there, say, won’t 
ye put Burt in the front ranks?” 

He was interrupted by the sound of bat- 
tle and of breaking glass, which followed 
him in from Hardy’s Delmonico Palace. 

“We got a petition all done and made up,” 
said the man nervously. 

“There ain’t no company formin’ yet, 
Mr. Miller.” Scott’s answer was deliber- 
ate and polite. “And no front ranks. But 
if there was— Burt! What ye ’fraid o’ 
Burt about? Why, Burt’s a boy.” © 

“Don’t ye call no names,” blustered the 
petitioner. “I say, will ye? We got it all 
in this yere petition. It’s a map o’ Cuba, 
and the spot marked on it where there’s goin’ 
to be a battle. See? We want ye to put 
Burt in the front company where he'll git 
shot quick. He won’t know.” 

A long arm from behind the enthusiast 
reached over and grabbed the petition on the 
map of Cuba, causing a sudden expectant 
silence as the gathering crowd realized that 
it was Burt himself, and that he already 
knew. 

“Le’ go o’ me!” cried Miller, striking out 
blindly. 

“Stop yer fightin’, Burt,” interposed Han- 
sen quietly; “it ain’t allowed.” 

Burt was tall, gaunt, ungainly—a rugged 
fellow of twenty with the look of youth 
burned out of his face. 

“Say, Mr. Hansen,” called Swaney, “take 
"im out, won’t ye?” 

Instead of showing fight, Burt impulsively 
precipitated himself into Hansen’s arms. 

“Fight! Huh! We'd fight the Spanish,” 
he laughed uproariously. “Bring ’em here 
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—man to man Ill have it out! Man to man! 
Shay, Scotty, ye hate a greaser same’s I do, 
anyhow; you’d kick ’em off Grieg’s ranch—- 
le’s you an’ me fight Spanish—you’n me.” 
His grasp tightened around fhe foreman’s 
neck amid the general laughter. ‘“ You’re 
law: on Pajaro—shay, Scotty—you’re ma 
friend. Shay! We'll fight—oh, no—fergot 
—can’t spare you up to Grieg’s—guess they 
couldn’t git ‘long ’thout ye up to Grieg’s— 
shay, Scotty, wha’s mattah? You been fired?” 

With a drunken exaggeration of sympathy 
he gazed into the other’s mysteriously solemn 
face. Patiently Scott endured the boy’s gibe 
and mock embrace; but he was irritatingly 
conscious of the smiling face of Freeman— 
“that city feller” —on the edge of the group. 

“You're white,” muttered Burt. “Tl 
fight any measly Portuguese—” 

Quietly Angelo left the room. 

“War! I'll go to war. I ain’t afraid,” 
pursued Burt, the young “bad man” of 
Grieg’s ranch. 

Hansen succeeded in unclasping his arms, 
and set him not ungently down on a chair. 

“Ye'd better go back home—to the ranch, 
Burt,” he said half sadly. 

Instantly, laying his head on the table, 
Burt burst into irrelevant tears. 

“T promised her—I promised my mother 
—to give ’er the money!” he wailed in child- 
ish simplicity. “Oh, why’d I drink? It’s 
all gone. Money’s all drunk up. Oh, what’d 
I do it fer? Not a cent to show. Who’s got 
it?” He looked up fiercely. ‘“Who’s got 
it? I’ll never take a drink ag’in, s’*help me! ” 

“That’s what ye said the last time,” 
laughed the crowd. 

“Oh, why’d I do it?” he wailed helpless- 
ly, beating his head against the table. “ Why 
didn’t no one stop—stop me? It’s all gone.” 

For this scene the onlookers had been 
waiting. It happened every Saturday night. 
Over their curious, half-amused counte- 
nances, Hansen saw a smile on Freeman’s 
smooth, cynically humorous face, and then 
heard him laugh aloud. 

“Better hasten him homeward, Hansen,” 
remarked Freeman. “He wants his mother. 


’ You won’t do.” 


There was a moment in which a murder- 
ous contempt and hatred swelled the veins in 
the ex-foreman’s. sunburnt neck and fore- 
head. Then he shoulderd his way through 
the crowd, and bent close to Freeman’s face. 

“Cut it out!” he said, fiercely clenching 
his fists. “Don’t ye give us none of yer 
laff! Don’t you dare laff! Ther’s nothin’ 
funny "bout him now. It ain’t funny to 
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drink up all yer money that you earn by 
hard work—up at daylight with the cattle, 
and out till dark with the cattle. Don’t laff 
at him, I tell you, or ther’ll be somethin’ 
doin’. He ain’t got any way of enjoyin’ 
himself but gittin’ drunk. It’s the best 
way he knows anythin’ about. He ain’t got 
edutation! He ain’t got fine city clo’es or 
teams to drive—he ain’t got anybody to teach 
him books and learnin’. He never has 
known any way but gettin’ drunk. You jest 
cut out that foxy grin of yours—while I’m 
around!” 

For the moment Freeman’s face was cer- 
tainly grave enough, but Scott was not 
through with him yet. 

“He ain’t got no smart city ways,” growled 
Hansen resentfully. ‘“ He don’t know how 
to hold onto his money so tight it hurts ’im. 
He has his fun, and then he pays for it. 
And the fun wasn’t worth it, and he knows 
it. He don’ know no other way for a man 
to enjoy himself. He was born to it, and it 
ain’t his fault.” 

He flung this at the astonished Freeman 
defiantly, yet with such intensity that it 
seemed to come from the depths of his soul. 
He shook himself and reached for his som- 
brero on the floor. 

“°*Tween you and him—as he is,” he said 
deliberately, “I’d take him!” 

He spat contemptuously into the nearest 
spittoon. For a full moment there was si- 
lence while Scott waited, looking into the 
eyes of the debonair young fellow he hated, 
hoping, perhaps to get an excuse for an al- 
tercation; but none coming, he walked out, 
slamming the door of Swaney’s with a bang 
that could be distinctly heard by the rival 
gang at the Delmonico Palace. 


III 


OvutTsIDE there was moonlight over every- 
thing; the wind was freshly blowing, and a 
few clouds were scudding up the eastern sky. 
Down close to the earth shivered the nastur- 
tium flowers which Mrs. Swaney was ever 
replanting along the trampled edges by the 
porch. 

A deepened sense of homelessness and 
helplessness took the place of anger in the 
man’s feelings. Stumbling over to where 
Bluebottle stood, he leaned his forehead 
against her neck, .with his hand stroking her 
side. 

“Good-by, Bluebottle,” he whispered. “I 
done the best I could not to hate ’im too bad 
to stay—and I branded the calves jest as 
honest, for her sake. Don’t ye go to for- 
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gettin’ me, Bluebottle—when ye nibble the 
grass along there- where I showed ye. Gawd 
knows I ain’t worth much, but it ain’t my 
fault!” 

What wasn’t his fault? Neither he nor 
Bluebottle, for that matter, knew. But he 
was taking his farewell, not only of the mare 
he had broken, but of the ranch which had 
been his care, and of the gray-eyed girl he 
had watched grow from a merry child into a 
spirited woman. 

A clatter of hoofs, suddenly stopping, 
made him look up, wiping his eyes stealthily 
on his bandanna. In the stream of light 
from the window, he saw Jen Grieg dis- 
mounting from her horse, still in her short 
riding-skirt, with a bandanna like his knot- 
ted about her throat. He fixed his longing 
eyes on her face, and found a change there 
which he was unable to understand. In the 
few hours which had passed since he had 
spoken with her, something had happened. 
There were purpose and desire in the wide, 
troubled eyes and eager mouth, a certain 
softness where before had been merely phys- 
ical content. Were there tears on her cheeks? 
Scott strode a clanking step toward her be- 
fore he remembered. 

She was standing now at the door of 
Swaney’s, tapping on it imperiously with her 
riding-whip. Why was she at such a place, 
and at such an hour? Suddenly he knew. 
She had ridden here to ask him to go back 
with her to his old place on the ranch. Once 
more she had found that she needed him too 
much to let him go. And now with that won- 
derful look on her face, suggesting affection 
and forgiveness, she had come to tell him, 
Scott Hansen, that the city man had gone, 
and that he might stay. 

Scott’s heart leaped for joy within him. 
His love for the girl was a kind of adoration 
that was like the sprouting of a new nobility. 

Saying nothing, he walked gently to her 
side, and touched her submissively on the 
arm. She turned and caught the expression 
on his face, for he was holding his hat in 
his hand. Hope had gladdened his some- 
what somber eyes, and softened the stern set 
of his jaws. Furthermore, in this sudden 
tenderness, there was a personal, protecting 
feeling for her as a woman, which he had 
never allowed her to see before. She felt it 
for a moment as something which startled 
and troubled her. 

He himself believed that all he hoped 
from her was the oll, half-affectionate faith 
in the honesty and necessity of his service; 
but there was more in his face. She knew 
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for the first time that Scott Hansen was not 
only her loyal slave, strongest and most 
capable of the Grieg cowboys. He was a 
young and proud-spirited man as well. But 
this realization came to her now too late 
to win. any sympathy. It was an interrup- 
tion. 

“Oh, Scott!” she exclaimed. 

In the mixture of moonlight and lamp- 
light her troubled eyes looked up into his. 
Oddly enough, some outside power seemed 
urging her to remember those times when she 
had liked him best; when he had saved her 
from the charge of an infuriated bull—he 
bore the scars yet—or when he had ridden 
recklessly up the sides of hills too steep. for 
any one else to venture. Her eyes dropped. 

“Oh, Scott!” she said again. “Is he in 
there?” 

Slowly the cowboy stepped back from her 
out of the light. 

“Yes, he is,” he answered after a minute. 

“T sent him away—a while ago,” she said 
hurriedly. “I didn’t know how I’d feel after 
he went, but now I—I want him back.” 

“You want him back?” 

“Yes, yes! Won’t you please go inside 
and tell him that I want him?” 

Grown awkward for the moment in his 
disappointment, the cowboy stood first on 
one foot, then on the other, tramping the 
flaming nasturtiums with his heavy boots. 
Through the window he could distinguish 
Freeman’s silhouette leaning across the bar. 

“Yes, Miss Grieg,” he answered at last, 
even more slowly than before, putting on his 
sombrero. 

She stepped back to her horse and stood 
waiting. 

Were the two still talking there under the 
trees? Scott came outside again, shading his 
eyes with one hand from force of habit. He 
could see them standing there beside the 
horses, each oblivious of everything save the 
presence of the other. 

“Tf I come back,” he heard Freeman say 
in his nervously vibrating voice, “if I come 
back, dear, it is to stay. I cannot be near 
you and not love you. I told you so, and 
you sent me away. In that you did the right 
thing—for what do you know of me? Only 
that I came a stranger to your gates, and 
you took me in. hag 





Dearest, send me away! 
But already he had caught her two hands 
in his and carried them to his heart. 
Hansen in the darkness trembled, even 
while he heaped names of infamy on the 
other man through his set teeth. Fifteen hard, 
laborious years of devotion had not won him 
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the right to a touch of the girl’s hand, which 
she had eagerly allowed to this stranger of 
just a month’s acquaintance. 

“T don’t care who you are or what you 
are,” said Jen Grieg, giving her lips bravely. 
“T can’t live without you, and in some 
strange way I know’”’—it seemed she looked 
about and even shivered a little—“ that we 
belong to each other.” There was a pause; 
then she spoke again: “Thank Heaven you 
hadn’t gone any farther than this—without 
me. I don’t know where you were going.” 
The daughter of the hills raised her head to 
the cool moonlight. “And I don’t care!” 

Burt came staggering out, and Scott helped 
him to mount Bluebottle, hoping the while 
that the girl would give him at least a fare- 
well—but she had forgotten him. 

At last, in despair of having a word from 
her, he turned to the horse: 

“Home, Bluebottle!” he cried, clapping 
her smooth sides; and with clattering hoofs 
the mare loped off, carrying Burt into the 
shadows. 

Freeman was helping the girl on her own 
horse now, and Scott stood anxiously cough- 
ing behind his hand. His pride would not 
allow him to speak first. 

Her horse started gently off along the 
winding way that led back to the old ranch- 
house, set among the glorious, green hills 
—those hills over which Scott had so often 
galloped with her all day long, silently ador- 
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ing the blossoming beauty and the sweet 
woman way of her. 

Now her figure, to his eyes, was illumi- 
nated mystically by the moonlight. The lines 
of her rounded arms, the ends of her ban- 
danna, the flying locks of her hair, the 
movements of her bare hands on the reins— 
all were touched for a moment by the pale 
light, illuminated as if for his memory alone 
before they disappeared entirely from his 
adoring gaze. 

She had meant, he saw, never to have him 
at the ranch any more. Freeman, excited 
but satisfied, was swinging himself leisurely 
on his horse; and before clattering by to 
overtake her, he cast on the discarded fere- 
man a look of negligent scorn. It was a look 
which, Scott Hansen well knew, he could 
never endure to meet again. 

All was silent and dim now in the road. 
The cowboy heaved a great sigh and passed 
his hand across his eyes. As he had said 
about Burt, as he had murmured to Blue- 
bottle, he felt a deep sense of injustice as 
well as bereavement. Had it been his fault? 
Was he not, point for point, as worthy of 
the friendship of the girl that he adored as 
was this stranger of a month’s acquaintance, 
this unctuous “city feller” of her love? 

Suddenly he started, looked about as if 
again awake to his surroundings, and stri- 
ding back, kicked open the door into Swa- 
ney’s saloon. The night was young! 





MY SHIP 


Ox, ships from here, and ships from there! 
They fill the harbor with their din, 

And seem to come from everywhere; 
But never does my ship come in! 


Say, has there been a storm at sea? 
Has any crew been cast away? 

Or else what could the trouble be, 
That there should be this dire delay? 


Oh, ships from south, and ships from north, 
And from the east, and from the west! 
But is there none has fared her forth 
From out the Islands of the Blest? 


Her cargo is of yellow gold— 
Most marvelous, you will agree; 

And there are jewels in the hold; 
And all this treasure is for me! 


Oh, ships from here, and ships from there! 
To doubt and dread I now begin; 

I must be breve, and not despair; 
But never does my ship come in! 


Harold Melbourne 
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THE SHORTEST DAY IN THE YEAR 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


AUTHOR OF “VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN,” “A CONFIDENT 
TO-MORROW,” ETC. 


though it had already thickly car- 

peted the avenue. It was a soft, 
gentle snow, sifting down calmly and cling- 
ing moistly to the bare branches of the 
feeble trees, which stood out starkly 
sheathed in white, spectral in the grayness 
of the later ufternoon. Gangs of men were 
clearing the cross-paths at the corners and 
shoveling the sodden drifts into carts of 
various sizes, impressed into sudden service. 
It was not yet dusk, but the street-lamps 
had been lighted; and the tall hotel almost 
opposite was already illuminated here and 
there by squares of yellow. 

Elinor stood at the window of her aunt’s 
house, gazing out, and yet not seeing the 
occasional carriages and the frequent auto- 
mobiles that filled the broad avenue before 
her. The Christmas wreath that hung just 
over her head was scarcely more motionless 
than she was, as she stared straight before 
her, unconscious of anything but the dead- 
ness of her own outlook on life. 

She looked very handsome in her large 
hat and her black furs, which set off the 
pallor of her face, relieved by the deep eyes, 
now a little sunken, and with a dark line 
beneath them. She took no notice of the 
laborers as they drew on one side to allow 
her aunt’s comfortable carriage to draw up 
before the door. She did not observe the 
laughing children at an upper window of 
the house exactly opposite, highly excited at 
the vision of a huge Christmas-tree which 
towered aloft in a cart before the door. She 
was waiting for Aunt Cordelia to take her 
to a tea, and then to a studio, where her 
portrait was to be shown to a few of her 
friends. 

Her thoughts were not on any of these 
things; they were far away from wintry New 
York. Her thoughts were centered on the 
new-made grave in distant Panama, in 
which they had buried the man she loved 
less than a week ago. 


oie i snow was still falling steadily, al- 
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And it was just a year ago to-day, on the 
22d of December, the shortest day in the 
year, that she had promised to be his wife. 
Only a year—and it seemed to her that those 
twelve months had made up most of her 
life. What were the score of years that 
had gone before in comparison with the 
richness of those happy twelve months, when 
life had at last seemed worth while? 

As a girl, she had wondered sometimes 
what life was for, and why men and women 
had been sent on this earth. What was the 
purpose of it all? But this question had 
never arisen again since she had met him; 
or, rather, it had been answered, once for 
all. Life was love; that was plain enough 
to her. At last her life had taken on signifi- 
cance, since she had yielded herself to his 
first kiss, and since the depth of her own 
passion had been revealed to her swiftly 
and unexpectedly. 

As she looked back at his unexpected ap- 
peal to her, and as she remembered that 
when he had told her his love and asked 
her to be his, they had met only ten days 
before, and had spoken to each other less 
than half a dozen times, she realized that it 
was her fate which had brought them to- 
gether. Although she did not know it, she 
had been waiting for him, as he had been 
waiting for her. She was his mate, and he 
was hers, chosen out of all others—a choice 
foreordained through all eternity. 

Their wooing was a precious secret, 
shared by no one else. They knew it them- 
selves, and that was enough; and perhaps 
the enforced mystery made the compact all 
the sweeter. Ever since they had plighted 
their troth, she had gone about with joy in 
her heart and with her head in a heaven of 
hope, hardly aware that she was touching 
the earth. All things were glad around her; 
and a secret song of happiness was forever 
caroling in her ears. 

And yet she knew that it might be years 
before he could claim her, for he was only 
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now beginning his professional career, as 
an engineer. He had just been appointed 
to a good place on the canal. His chief 
was encouraging, and put responsibilities on 
him; he had felt sure that he would have 
a chance to show what he could do. And 
she had been almost angry how any one 
could ever doubt that he would rise to the 
head of his profession. She had told him 
that she would wait seven years, and twice 
seven years, if need be. 

Aunt Cordelia was hoping that she would 
make a splendid match. Within a week 
after John Grant had said good-by, she 
had rejected Reggie Eames, whom her aunt 
had been encouraging for a year or two. 
She liked Reggie well enough; he was a 
good fellow. When he had asked her if 
there was another suitor standing in his 
way, she had looked him in the face and 
told him that there was; and Reggie had 
taken it like a man, and had made a point 
of being nice to her ever since, whenever 
they met in society. 

As she stood there at the window, she 
gave a slight start, aud then nodded pleas- 
antly to Reggie, who had bowed as he passed 
the house on the way to the Union Club. 
And then the avenue, with all its passers-by, 
its carriages and automobiles, its shoveling 
laborers and its falling snow, its Christmas 
greens and its lighted windows, faded again 
from her vision, as she tried to imagine 
that unseen grave far away in Panama. 

She wished that she could have been with 
him—that they could have had those last 
few hours together. She had had so little 
of him, after all. An unexpected summons 
had come to him less than a week after they 
were engaged; and he had gone at once. Of 
course, he had written by every steamer, but 
what were letters when she was longing for 
the clasp of his arms? And every month, 
on the 22d, there had come a bunch of 
violets, with the single word “Sweet- 
heart.” He had laughed when he told her 
that the 22d of December was the shortest 
day in the year—which was not very prom- 
ising if they expected to be “as happy as 
the day is long”! 

The months had gone, one after another; 
she had not seen him again; and now she 
would never see him again. He had been 
hoping for leave of absence early in the 
spring; and she had been looking forward 
to it. He had written that he did not know 
how the work would get along without him, 
but he did know that he could not get along 
without her. Hereafter she would have to 
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get along without him; and she had never 
longed for him so much, wanted him, needed 
him. 

The long years to come stretched out be- 
fore her vision, as she stood there in the 
window, lovely'in her youthful beauty; and 
she knew that for her they would be deso- 
late, barren, and empty years. The flame 
of love burned within her as fiercely as 
ever; but there was now nothing for it to 
feed on but a memory; yet the fire was hot 
in its ashes. 

She opened her heavy furs, for it seemed 
to her that they were stifling her. She knew 
that they had been admired by her friends, 
and even envied by some of them. Aunt 
Cordelia had given them to her for Christ- 
mas, insisting on her wearing them as soon 
as they came home, since they were so be- 
coming. 

Aunt Cordelia meant to be kind; she had 
always meant to be kind, ever since Elinor 
had come to her as an orphan of ten. Her 
kindness was a little exacting, at times; 
and her narrow matrimonial ambitions 
Elinor could not help despising. What did 
it profit a girl to make a splendid match, if 
she did not marry the one man she was 
destined to love? 

The furs were beautiful, and they were 
costly. Were they the price of her freedom? 
Was it due to these expensive things she 
did not really want that she had not been 
able to take John Grant for her husband 
a month or a week after he had asked her? 

Everything in this world had to be paid 
for; and perhaps she had sold her liberty 
too cheap. If it had not been for the furs, 
and for all the other things that her aunt 
had accustomed her to, she might have 
gone with him to Panama and nursed him 
when he fell ill. She felt sure that she could 
have saved him. She would have tried so 
hard! She would have put her soul into 
it. Her soul? She felt as if the sorrow of 
the past week had made her acquainted 
with her own soul for the first time. And 
she confessed herself to be useless, and fee- 
ble, and weak. 

That was what made it all seem so 
strange. Why could she not have died in 
his place? Why could not she have died 
for him? It seemed to her as if she had 
lived, really lived, only since she had known 
him; and it was only since he had gone, 
that she had known herself. She had meant 
to help him—not that he needed any as- 
sistance from anybody. Now she could 
help no one in all the wide world. She 
































was useless again—a girl, ignorant and 
helpless. 

Why could she not have been taken, and 
why could not he have been spared? He 
had a career before him; he would have 
been able to do things—strong things, brave 
things, noble things, delicate things. And 
he was gone before he had been able to 
do anything, with all his possibilities of 
honor and fame, with all his high hope of 
honest, hard work in the years of his manly 
youth, with everything cut short, just as if 
a candle had been blown out by a chance 
wind. 

She marveled how it was that she had 
been able to live through the long days 
since she had read the brief announcement 
of his death. She did not see how it was 
that she had not cried out, how it was that 
she had not shouted aloud the news of her 
bereavement. She supposed it must be be- 
cause she had inherited self-control; be- 
cause she had been trained to keep her 
feelings to herself, and never to make a 
scene. 

Fortunately, she was alone when she 
learned that he was dead. She had been 
up late at a ball the night before; and, as 
usual, Aunt Cordelia had insisted on her 
staying in bed all the morning to rest. 
When she had finished her chocolate, 
Aunt Cordelia had brought in the morning 
paper, and had raised the window-shade 
for her to read, before going down for a 
long talk with the lawyer who managed 
her affairs. ; 

Elinor had glanced over the society re- 
porter’s account of the ball and his descrip- 
tion of her own gown; she had read the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of a girl 
she knew to a foreign count; and then she 
was putting the paper down carelessly 
when her eye had caught the word “Pan- 
ama” at the top of a paragraph. Then, 
at a flash, she had read the inconspicuous 
paragraph which told how John Grant, a 
very promising young engineer, in charge 
of a Section of the work on the canal, had 
died suddenly of pneumonia, after only two 
days’ illness, to the great grief of all his 
associates, especially of the chief, who had 
thought very highly of him. 

The words danced before her eyes in let- 
ters of fire; and she felt as if an icy hand 
had clutched her heart. She was as stunned 
as if the end of the world had come; and 
it wgs the end of her world. 

She did not recall how long she had held 
the paper clutched in her hand; and she did 
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not know why she had not wept. It seemed 
to her as if tears would be a profanation of 
her grief, too deep to be washed away by 
weeping. She had not cried once. Perhaps 
it would have been a relief if she could 
have had a good cry, petty and pitiful as it 
would be. 

When Aunt Cordelia had called her, at 
last, to get ready for luncheon, she had 
arisen as if she had been somebody else. 
She had dressed, and gone down-stairs, and 
sat opposite her aunt, and chatted about 
the ball. She recalled that her aunt had 
said that there was nothing in the paper 
that morning, except the account of the ball. 
Nothing in the paper! She had kept her 
peace, and had made no confession. It 
seemed to her that it could not have been 
herself who sat there calmly and listened 
and responded. It seemed as if she was 
not herself, but another girl—a girl she did 
not know before. 

So the days had gone, one after another, 
and so they would continue to go in the 
future. She was young, and she came of a 
sturdy stock; she might live to be three- 
score and ten. 

As she stood there at the window, staring 
straight before her, she saw herself slowly 
changing into an old maid like Aunt Cor- 
delia, well meaning and a little fidgety, a 
little fussy, and quite useless. She recoiled 
as she surveyed the long vista of time, with 
no husband to take her into his arms, and 
with no children for her to hold up to him 
when he came back from his work. And 
she knew that she was fit to be a wife and 
a mother; and now she would never be 
either. 

What was there left for her to do in life? 
She could not go into a convent, and she 
could not study to be a trained nurse. There 
she was at twenty-one, a broken piece of 
driftwood washed up on an unknown island. 
She had no hope any more; the light of her 
life had gone out. 

She asked herself whether she had any 
duty 
make life worth living once more. She 
wished that there was something for her 
to do; but she saw nothing. She set her 
teeth and resolved that she would go through 
life, whatever it might bring, and master 
it, for his sake, as he would h-ve expected 
her to do. He was dead, and lying alone 
in that distant, lonely grave; and she would 
have to live on and on—but at least she 
would live as he would approve. 

But whatever her life might be, it would 
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not be easy without him. She had lived 
on his letters; and she had taken a new 
breath of life every month when his violets 
came. And now nothing would come any 
more—no message, no little words of love, 
nothing to cheer her and to sustain her. 
Never before had she longed so much for 
a message from him—a line only—a single 
word of farewell. 

It was again the shortest day of the 
year; and it was to her the longest of all 
her life. But all the days would be long 
hereafter, and the nights would be long, 
and life would be long; and all would be 
empty, since he would never again be able 
to communicate with her. If only she be- 
lieved in spiritualism, if only she could have 
even the dimmest hope that some day, some- 
how, some sort of communication might 
come to her from him, from the shadowy 
realm where he had gone, and where she 
could not go until the summons came to 
join him! 

So intent was she upon her own thoughts 
that she did not hear the ring of the door- 
bell; and a minute later she started when the 
butler sntered the room with a small parcel 
in his hand. 
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“What is it, Dexter?” she asked, me- 
chanically. 

“This has just come for you, miss,” he 
answered, handing her the parcel. 

She held it without looking at it until 
Dexter had left the room. Probably it was 
a Christmas present from one of her friends; 
and she loosened the strings listlessly. 

It was a box from a florist; and she won- 
dered who could have sent her any flowers 
on the day sacred to him. It might be Reg- 
gie, of course; but he had not done that 
for nearly a year now. 

She opened the box carelessly, and found 
a bunch of violets. There was a card with it. 

She took it nearer to the window, to read 
it in the fading light. It bore the single 
word, “ Sweetheart.” 

She stood for a moment, silent and trem- 
bling. 

“ John!” she cried aloud. “From you!” 

She sank into a chair, with the violets, 
pressed against her heart, sobbing; and the 
tears came at last, plentifully. 

Then she heard footsteps on the stairs; 
and in a moment more her aunt was stand- 
ing at the door and calling: 

“Elinor, are you ready? We are late.” 


* 





BRUISED HEATHER 


Morn is saft breaking— 
Rise, Jeanie Rae! 
The wee lark is waking 
Fra sleep in the brae; 
The love rose is sighing, 
For dream roses dying, 
An’ darkness is crying 
O’er birth o’ the day. 


Why must ye tarry, 
Sweet Jeanie Rae? 

Oh, come, let us marry 
Ere life slips away; 

An’ close in love’s tether 

We'll sing together 

Auld songs, to weather 
The grave days and gay. 


Where be ye roaming, 
Lost Jeanie Rae? 
Poor bruised bird, na homing 
Though years wither gray! 
Oh, where be ye keeping? 
In what land a weeping? 
Or oh, be ye sleeping 
Wi’ God, lass, for ay? 


Gordon Johnstone 
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LIANA WILHELMINA, PRINCESS OF ORANGE, HEIRESS TO THE 
THRONE OF HOLLAND 
From her latest photograph by Coral, Amsterdam 


‘Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands has been married for nearly ten years, but 
she has only one child, the baby princess whose interesting and characteristic portrait 
appears above. Once more, therefore, as was the case when the late King William III 
left the crown to his daughter, the present queen, the sole hope of the historic house 
of Orange centers in the life of a little girl, The Princess Juliana is now sixteen 
months old, the first anniversary of her birth having been celebrated with great popular 
rejoicings on the 13th of April last. To judge from her photograph, she is a healthy, 

sturdy little Dutch lady, with a normal child’s fondness for playthings. 








JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


PLAYWRIGHT WHO WON THE PRIZE 


OFFERED BY THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
THEATER IN ENGLAND 


BY HOMER H. HARBOUR 


submitted to the governors of the 

Shakespeare Memorial Theater, in 
Stratford-on-Avon, last winter, in competition 
for the thousand-dollar prize offered for the 
best play written in English verse and dealing 
with a romantic subject. Of the three hun- 
dred and fifteen plays, which came from all 
over the English-speaking world, the com- 
mittee selected thirty which they thought were 
worth consideration; then, of these thirty, 
they chose seven that deserved serious consid- 
eration; and finally they picked two out of 
the seven to submit to the Duke of Argyll, 
who was to make the final choice. 

In due time the duke—who is himself a 
poet and a dramatist—announced his deci- 
sion, strange to say, not in favor of an Eng- 
lishman; stranger still, not in favor of a man 
at all. The winner of the prize turned out 
to be a woman and an American, Josephine 
Preston Peabody. 

To a good many people in the literary and 
dramatic circles of England the award came 
as a great surprise, or even as something of 
a shock; but on this side of the Atlantic, and 
especially in the vicinity of Boston, where 
Miss Peabody is best known, the decision gave 
great satisfaction, and aroused no remark- 
able surprise. American critics had for a 
long time spoken very highly of Miss Pea- 
body’s verses. For instance, one of them said 
of her poetic drama, “ Marlowe,” published 
eight or nine years ago: 


‘ | ‘HREE hundred and fifteen plays were 


It is not a book of the week, nor of the year, but 
a lasting contribution to American letters. 


When tife news of her triumph reached 
Miss Peabody—who, outside of her literary 
work, is Mrs. Lionel Marks, a Harvard pro- 
fessor’s wife—she was ill in bed in a Cam- 


bridge hospital, which she probably left the 
sooner for the news. She might well have 
been sent there, in the first place, by the sus- 
pense of waiting for the final verdict, since 


-each promotion of her play, “The Piper,” into 


a smaller and more select company, was an- 
nounced to her at mind-racking intervals of 
timg. The tension must have been great in- 
deed when she was informed that her drama 
and one other were in the hands of the Duke 
of Argyll, awaiting his decision as final ar- 
biter. To have failed then—but she did not 
fail, so there is no need of discussing the dire 
alternative. 

Though Miss Peabody was born in New 
York, Boston and Cambridge have a right to 
claim her as a proof that literary glory has not 
altogether departed from those historic places. 
She began her literary career in the Girls’ 
Latin School, in Boston, as an editor of the 
school paper, euphoniously named the Jab- 
berwock. Later on she entered Radcliffe, 
Harvard’s “ women’s annex,” as a special stu- 
dent of the drama—Greek, Italian, and Eliza- 
bethan. This study she put into practise by 
writing two poetic plays dealing with life in 
Shakespeare’s England, “ Fortune and Men’s 
Eyes,” and “ Marlowe.” The latter was per- 
formed by Harvard and Radcliffe students in 
1906, and was pronounced a very imaginative 
and moving piece of work. 

For a couple of years, prior to her mar- 
riage, Miss Peabody was an instructor in 
English literature at Wellesley. She was 
married to Professor Marks a little more 
than four years ago. 

In addition to her plays, Miss Peabody has 
written a considerable number of short poems, 
many of them marked by singular grace and 
delicacy. These have appeared in American 
magazines from time to time, and have been 
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JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


collected in several little volumes, with such 
titles as “The Wayfarers,” “The Singing 
Leaves,” and others. Her latest published 
collection is called “The Book of the Lit- 
tle Past,” and may be described as a series 
of children’s poems for grown-up readers, 
the most charming of its sort that has ap- 
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and girls grow up into the care-worn, matter- 
of-fact men and women that their parents 
are. In the hollow mountain to which he 
guides them, they lead a happy life until the 
yearning love of a mother for her lame boy 
compels him to bring them back again. 
“The Piper” was to have been staged at 









































JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY (MRS. LIONEL MARKS), 


WHOSE POETIC 


DRAMA, ‘‘ THE PIPER,’’ WON THE THOUSAND-DOLLAR PRIZE 
OFFERED BY THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
THEATER, AT STRATFORD 


From a photograth by the Byrd Studio, Cambridge 


peared since Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” 

Her prize play, “The Piper,” is a retell- 
ing of the old story of the “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” with the addition of a poetic grace 
and meaning not found in the original tale. 
In her version, the piper leads the children 
away into his mysterious caverns, not be- 
cause of the citizens’ failure to pay him for 
ridding their homes of a plague of rats, but 
because he cannot bear to see the merry boys 


Stratford in May, at which time Miss Pea- 
body was to be officially presented with the 
prize; but the death of King Edward post- 
poned its performance. 

Despatches from England assure us that 
Mrs. Marks has made a conquest of Eng- 
lish literary circles, quite as much by her 
personal as by her artistic gifts. "This again 
is not surprising to her many admirers in this 
country; for she is herself the embodiment 
of all that is delightful in her poetry. 








THE PASSING OF THE CHESTNUT- 
TREE 


HOW AN APPARENTLY IRRESISTIBLE PESTILENCE IS DESTROYING 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST USEFUL OF 
OUR AMERICAN TREES 


BY BAILEY MILLARD 


TALL, lean man, with a grizzled beard 

A and the air of wisdom that goes with 

such adornment, strode across the 

lawn of an old-fashioned Connecticut country 

seat, and, gallantly lifting his dingy Panama 

hat to the mistress of the manse, said, in 
impressive tones: 

“Madam, I have just been looking at 
your chestnut-trees. They are all covered 
with scale, and are dying. I can save them, 
if you wish to have it done.” 

“Can you?” said the credulous woman, 
looking up to the dead top of a noble tree. 
“T have noticed that there was something 
the matter with them. How much will it 
cost?” 

“Let’s see,” mused the _ tree - doctor. 
“Eleven trees, two dollars apiece. Well, I’ll 
make it twenty dollars for the lot. They’re 
worth more than that to you, ain’t they?” 

“T should say they were,” said the owner 
of the estate. ‘My husband said before he 
died that he wouldn’t take five hundred dol- 
lars for that big chestnut out in front there. 
I will willingly pay twenty dollars to have 
them saved.” 

“All right. Let me get my outfit.” 

He went to his buggy, brought back a 
paper bag of powder and a whitewash-brush, 
and borrowed a pail, some water, and a step- 
ladder. In an hour he had swabbed the 
trees from as high as he could reach from 
the ladder down to the ground, pocketed the 
pleased widow’s twenty dollars, got into the 
buggy, said “Gid-dap” to his horse, and 
was down at the next dooryard, swabbing 
more trees and pocketing more dollars. 

+ He and other tree-doctors, honest men and 
fakers, all over the Eastern country, have 


taken in, and are still taking in, dollars and 
victims; for everywhere in the East there 
were, and still are, dying chestnut-trees, and 
everywhere there were, and are, innocent peo- 
ple anxious to save them. But, so far as the 
saving of the chestnut-trees has been con- 
cerned, the said innocent people might as well 
have blown their breath upon them as pay 
out good money to have them swabbed, 
sprayed, pruned, tarred, or cemented. ‘They 
would have died no sooner or later in any 
case. For the spreading chestnut - tree is 
doomed. 

There is something sardonic in the work- 
ings of nature. Just at the time when econ- 
omists are complaining most bitterly of man’s 
ravage of the forests, of the short-sighted 
waste of timber, young and old, and of the 
careless setting of destructive fires in the 
autumn boscage, along comes the greatest and 
most wide-spread of all tree tragedies—the 
extermination of the poetic chestnut-tree. 

As to the doom of the chestnut, a good deal 
has been said during the past few years; but 
no writer has as yet pointed out the sad and 
undeniable fact that the deadly disease which 
has attacked it has spread so swiftly, and 
has done its work so thoroughly, that in the 
wide Eastern territory where the tree grew 
most luxuriantly it is now rapidly becoming 
extinct. In spite of all that has been done 
to save individual trees in large parks and 
gardens, in spite of the wide-spread applica- 
tion of the remedies prescribed by the wise 
government tree- doctors, in spite of the 
wholesale lopping off of branches and cutting 
down of acres of chestnuts in the attempt to 
check the march of infection, the disease has 
spread over whole States, particularly those 
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of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gone, throughout a wide region, is the 
grateful shade of the spreading chestnut-tree, 
under which the village blacksmith stood and 
hammered upon his ringing anvil; gone is 
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Nothing has availed to save so much as a 
single tree attacked by the grim disease. In 
the New York Botanical Garden, where the 
most careful medication has been applied, not 
even a sapling has been saved. Nearly all of 
the seven hundred trees in the garden have 


























A TYPICAL CASE OF THE CHESTNUT CANKER-—-THE BARK READILY 
ABOUT A YEAR AFTER IT IS FIRST ATTACKED BY THE 


the leafy delight of the rural villa and the 
city square; gone is the autumn nutting of 
the glad boys and girls who gathered the 
prickly burrs from the grass, cracked them 
open, showered forth the glistening brown 
nuts, and gathered them into bag and basket 
to carry them home for the winter store. No 
tree, perhaps, is so dear to the heart of youth 
and man, and yet nature has seen fit to set 
a blight upon it and destroy it root and 
branch all over the land. 


PEELS FROM A LIVING 
DEADLY FUNGUS 


TREE 


died and been cut down, leaving only about 
a dozen standing to-day, and these are all 
dying. 

In Forest Park, Brooklyn, all of the twenty 
thousand or more chestnuts have been at- 
tacked, and about seventeen thousand have 
been killed and cut down. ‘The others will 
be dead within a year. And this despite ‘the 
fact that thousands of dollars have been spent 
in spraying, cementing, tarring, pruning, and 
other useless labor—useless because the blight 
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that attacks the chestnut is the most deadly 
tree disease known to botanists. 


THE DEADLY CHESTNUT CANKER 


What is this disease? It is a parasitic 
fungus, popularly known as the chestnut 
canker, and to botanists as diaporthe para- 
sitica Murrill, being named after Dr. Will- 
iam A. Murrill, assistant director of the New 
York Botanical Garden, a tree expert of high 
reputation, who was the first mycologist to 
detect the deadly fungus and to call general 
attention to it. 

H. W. Merkel, forester of the New York 
Zoological Garden, was the first to observe the 
ravages of the disease, in 1904, when the 
chestnut-trees in the park began to die. For- 
ester Merkel told Dr. Murrill about the dying 
trees, and the learned botanist at once ob- 
tained cultures from affected chestnuts in the 
botanical garden, and transferred them to 
bean-stems and sterilized chestnut twigs, on 
which the fungus grew rapidly and fruited 
abundantly. 

On being transferred to large chestnut- 
trees, the fungus attacked them with vigor, 
and soon caused their death by girdling. 
The fungus was found to establish itself in the 
layers of delicate inner bark, and the girdling 
was accomplished by the simple process of 
destroying this inner bark all the way around 
the tree, whereupon the outer bark began to 
decay and drop off. 

All along the roads in the great chestnut 
belt the observer will now see thousands of 
barkless chestnuts standing bleached and 
rigid, grim ghosts of the leafy trees that once 
shaded the highways in summer. Nine- 
tenths of the trees that proudly waved green 
branches to the sky three or four years ago 
are now but sorry specters, or have been cut 
down and converted into fire-wood or build- 
ing material. Only here and there will one 
find a tree with living leafage upon it, and 
almost always there are to be noticed the dry, 
leafless upper branches, the signs of ap- 
proaching death. 

To see a lone, thick-trunked old chestnut 
soldier, sturdily making its grim stand 
against death in the face of certain doom, 
slowly losing its hold upon life, and each 
spring sending forth fewer leaf-sprouts, is to 
witness a more pitiful tree tragedy than that 
of the sudden attack of the woodman’s ax. 
It sometimes takes three years for a large tree 
to die of the bark disease. If it stands in 


the dooryard, it had better be cut down in the 
beginning, rather than let the gloomy sight 
work upon one’s sensibilities. 


This I know, 
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for I have hacked down six noble trees on my 
own grounds in New Jersey, after waiting 
until they had succumbed to the irresistible 
spread of the fungus. 


HOW THE PESTILENCE SPREADS 


When, under the stimulus of the warm sum- 
mer sun, the fruiting pustules of the fungus 
push up through the bark crevices, millions 
of minute spores emerge from day to day in 
brown masses. These are whirled away by 
the wind, spreading the infection far and 
wide to other trees of the same species. In 
late autumn the winter spores begin to form, 
and these are disseminated from the dead 
limbs in the following spring. 

Besides the wind, other disease-spreading 
agencies are constantly at work — insects, 
birds, squirrels, and nut-gathering boys, who 
carry the spores upon their clothing from one 
tree to another. Thus the disease marches 
quickly. It has already spread from Cape 
Cod to central Ohio. Large trees, eighty to 
one hundred years old, have been known to 
withstand the ravages of the fungus for four 
years before the last green branch withered 
away, but young trees often succumb after 
one or two summers. 

“In its effect upon the host,” said Dr. 
Murrill to me, “this parasite is probably the 
most destructive known. We have yet to dis- 
cover its origin. Some say it was introduced 
from Japan, and it is conceivable that it 
might have been brought over with early im- 
portations from Europe; but no disease of 
this nature is known in either country, nor 
has it been observed on imported chestnut 
stock. 

“The numerous relatives of the destroying 
fungus, almost without exception, live upon 
dead wood, manufacturing their food from 
the compounds found therein before they 
have been entirely resolved into the elements 
by the process of decay. Ages ago this fun- 
gus probably fed in the same way, but in 
recent times it must have gradually changed 
its mode of life from saprophytic to para- 
sitic, and adapted itself to one particular 
host. First, no doubt, it accustomed itself 
to dying or weakened lower limbs or decrepit 
trunks, as occurs in the life-history of many 
of the large bracket fungi, which enter trees 
through decayed portions of their trunks, 
and afterward become parasitic. On_ this 
supposition the chestnut canker has existed 
for ages in this region, but remained small 
and inconspicuous until the change to a para- 
sitic mode of life was complete, when, with 
an abundance of food at hand and an enor- 
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mously increased area for its development, it 
became the vigorous and destructive pest that 
we now know.” 

Dr. Murrill says that the way in which the 
fungus first enters a chestnut-tree is at pres- 
ent largely a matter of conjecture. Twigs, 
sprouts, nursery trees, branches of various 
sizes, and trunks a foot or more in diameter 
have all been found infected, apparently 
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by day, set tree-doctors at work, who cement- 
ed or tarred the disfiguring rents made by the 
fungus in the bark, and sprayed and swabbed 
and whitewashed. But all this work, which 
has cost thousands of dollars throughout the 
country, has thus far proved to be utterly 
without avail. 

More than two thousand dollars was spent 
by Forester Merkel in treating the trees of 
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THE DEAD TRUNK OF WHAT WAS ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST CHESTNUT-TREES IN NEW JERSEY, 


IN THE GROUNDS OF RICHARD E, COCHRAN, OF 


ENGLEWOOD——-MR. COCHRAN SPENT MORE THAN 


A HUNDRED DOLLARS IN FUTILE EFFORTS TO SAVE THIS SPLENDID TREE 


irrespective of their size or position. ‘The 
supposition is that infection takes place only 
through wounds, or possibly through the 
lenticels, the small, rounded spots upon the 
trunk or branch from which the underlying 
tissues protrude. 
VAIN EFFORTS TO SAVE THE TREES 

When the wail first went up from the tree- 
lovers, “ The chestnuts are dying-—what shall 
we do to save them?” hundreds of letters 
were written to the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, making desperate. pleas for a 
remedy. At first it was advised by the path- 
ological division of the department’s bureau 
of plant industry that the trees should be 
sprayed as for San José scale, but this was 
found to be utterly futile. Many persons 
who owned valuable trees on villa grounds, 
which, to their dismay, were withering day 


the New York Zoological Garden, but not a 
tree was saved. One woman in Brooklyn 
spent five hundred dollars to save a single 
chestnut that had stood on her grounds from 
the days of her great-grandfather; but the 
progress of the fungus was not stayed, and 
the tree died within two years. 

One of the largest and most beautiful 
chestnut-trees in New Jersey was owned by 
Richard E. Cochran, of Englewood. It stood 
upon the lawn in front of his mansion. When 
he observed that the upper branches were dy- 
ing he set a tree-expert to work, who sprayed 
and cemented the trunk and branches from 
top to bottom many times. More than a hun- 
dred dollars was spent in the work, but the 
tree died. The upper limbs were then lopped 
off, and ivy was planted at the base and is 
now creeping up the trunk. The owner 
would not have taken a thousand dollars for 
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this beautiful tree, which was the pride of 
his grounds and the admiration of all ob- 
servers; but it now stands like a battle- 
scarred warrior, holding up its maimed 
limbs to the sky. 

On all the large estates in and about En- 
glewood similar sights may be witnessed. In 
June of the present year, during a leisurely 
automobile journey of one hundred and twen- 
ty miles through northern New Jersey, and in 
Rockland and Westchester Counties, New 
York, I could not find a single tree of this 
species that had escaped the ravages of the 
disease. The historic old chestnuts of 
Sleepy Hollow and those of the Irving 
grounds at Sunnyside, of the Helen Gould 
acres, and of the Tiffany and Rockefeller es- 
tates, have all been stricken by the deadly 
blight. Throughout Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts is heard the same story of bleached 
trunks and withered branches, and so it is in 
Pennsylvania, and even farther West.. 

Man is a potent factor in the destruction 
or salvation of natural objects, but the 
wealthiest man in the world has been power- 
less to prevent the spread of this disease, or 
to protect so much as a single tree from its 
deadly attack; and all the botanical wisdom 
of the nation has been set at naught in the 
great fight that has been waged all over the 
Eastern country to save the chestnut. 

Mr. Hudson Maxim, the well-known in- 
ventor, who owns a large tract of land along 
the shores of Lake Hopatcong, in New Jer- 
sey, upon which thousands of chestnuts have 
died, set his ingenious mind to work to save 
a few, at least, of the trees in his own door- 
yard at Maxim Park. After ransacking all 
chemistry in his search for an antidote for 
the fungus poison, he found no agent that 
could cope successfully against it. He was 
sad of face when I spoke to him about the 
death of his trees as we were walking through 
his forest. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he said. “They’re 
all dead or dying.” 

“But will not new sprouts shoot up from 
the dead trunks?” I asked. “In this way 
perhaps the disease may be tided over, and 
the trees yet be saved for further genera- 
tions.” é; 

“T doubt it,” he said despairingly. 

And his doubts are valid. For in all my 
talks with tree-experts, none of them has held 
out this hope. They point to the withered 
suckers at the root of the dead tree, and when 
you ask if the nuts may not sprout and take 
root in the forest, they shake their heads and 
reply sadly: 
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“There are no nuts to take root. The 
chestnut is simply being exterminated.” 


THE LOSS TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY , 


‘Thus far we have considered only the sen- 
timental and botanical side of this greatest 
of all tree tragedies. Let us now look at the 
business phase of it. 

What does the loss of such a valuable 
variety of timber as the chestnut mean to 
lumbermen and house-builders? For door- 
panels, casements, and “inside trim,” the 
beautifully grained chestnut wood is sus- 
ceptible of fine treatment and a satiny finish; 
and when waxed is often preferred by artistic 
builders to any kind of oak, although it has 
been a little cheaper in cost. It is safe to 
say that within the next five years it will be 
twice as expensive as oak, and that in ten 
years it will be as rare and costly as ma- 
hogany. A government bulletin issued last 
year estimated the financial loss from the 
fungus disease in and about New York City 
at from five to ten million dollars. Since the 
date of that estimate the destruction, being 
frightfully progressive all over the East, has 
been more than tenfold, or perhaps as much 
as one hundred million dollars. 

According to Sudworth, the range of the 
native chestnut is “from southern Maine to 
northwestern Vermont, southern Ontario, and 
the southern shores of Lake Ontario to south- 
eastern Michigan; southward to Delaware 
and southeastern Indiana, and on the Alle- 
gheny Mountains to central Kentucky and 
Tennessee, central Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi.” The range of the chinkapin, which 
is closely allied to the chestnut, and which 
has contracted the same disease, is “from 
southern Pennsylvania to northern Florida 
and eastern Texas.” Expert botanists de- 
clare that the epidemic which is killing the 
trees in the Eastern States will also sweep 
through the South, and make dead-wood of 
all the chinkapins. This will entail such an 
appalling loss to the American lumber in- 
dustry that in its totality it may involve 
billions of dollars. 

The value of the lumbermen’s annual out- 
put is now about twenty million dollars’ 
worth of chestnut lumber and three million 
dollars’ worth of railroad ties. On this basis 
we should lose, from 1912 to 1920, two hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of lumber—for 
in the next two years most of the dead trees 
will be cut down, and millions of them will 
be used for lumber and fire-wood. Indeed, 
this is now being done all over the Eastern 
country. Many owners of woodlands in 
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Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania are harvesting their 
chestnut timber as rapidly as possible. The 
price of logs has fallen fifty per cent in some 
localities; and telephone and electric light 
poles, which formerly sold at from. two to 
four dollars apiece, now bring from one to 
three dollars. In some wood-lots trees can 
be had for the mere cutting. 

Next to the cedar, the chestnut makes the 
best poles and fence-posts, as it stands a long 
time in the ground without rotting. - For the 
same reason, it also makes excellent railroad 
ties. It is used very extensively for these 
three purposes. The problem that stares the 
railroad contractors and others in the face is, 
What is to be done in future, when all the 
chestnut-trees have vanished ? 

There is still another problem. All over 
the country, in the chestnut belt, there are 
little sawmills, turning out annually more 
than six hundred and fifty million board feet 
of chestnut lumber, which formerly sold at 
about seventeen dollars a thousand. ‘There 
are more than one thousand such mills in 
Pennsylvania, eight hundred in New York, 
and one hundred in New Jersey. What are 
these mills, and the many workmen they em- 
ploy, going to do when the supply of chest- 
nut timber shall cease? Just now they are 
running full blast, and the supply of sawed 
lumber is enormous. But, with all the stacks 
of material on hand, the price of chestnut 
lumber is fifty per cent higher than it was 
three years ago, because the end of that sup- 
ply is plainly in sight. 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF THE CHESTNUT 


Then there are the nut and nursery in- 
terests to consider. The American chestnut 
has always been preferred to the European, 
on account of the sweetness and tenderness 
of its kernels. The Indians obtained much 
of their food from its burrs. All the early 
explorers praised the good qualities of the 
nut. The Italian chestnut is a coarse, beany 
affair with little flavor, and is not good to eat 
until it is roasted, while the American nut is 
very palatable, either cooked or uncooked; 
but there are practically none of the latter on 
the market now, and the last quotations of 
which I could get any trace were thirty to 
thirty-five cents a pound, though in former 
years they sold at fifteen to twenty cents. 

Man, in his greedy garnering of the nuts, 
has treated the chestnut shamefully. It has 


been, in fact, the most abused tree in the 
forest. The wood being brittle, the branches 
are easily broken off, and that is the usual 
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way of gathering the nuts. Boys climb the 
trees, hack into the limbs with hatchets or 
knives, press upon them, and they go thrash- 
ing down to the ground with their burden of 
prickly burrs. Most of the trees in the forest 
bear witness, by their stumpy boughs, to this 
ruthless treatment by the nut-gatherers. As 
the origin of the bark disease remains a mys- 
tery, is it not fair to suggest that this break- 
ing off of the boughs may in some way have 
aided the propagation of the fungus? If so, 
then man has himself to blame for the dis- 
appearance of the chestnut. 

It is possible, too, that man is at fault in 
this matter in still another way. There are 
botanists who think that the slaying of the 
birds may have been the cause of the ap- 
pearance of the disease, as the birds may have 
kept back the malignant features of the para- 
site and prevented their appearance until re- 
cent years. When a man takes a gun, and 
goes out into the woods and slays birds, he 
little knows what else he kills and what he 
lets live. It is certain that the multiplication 
of the deadly borers and other worms that 
kill such trees as the soft maple and the box 
alder has resulted from the disappearance of 
the birds, and it may be that in the chestnut 
disease we have another example of man’s 
punishment for bird-slaughter. 

Pierre du Pont, the French statesman and 
gunpowder manufacturer, introduced the Eu- 
ropean chestnut into the United States in 
1805. Descendants of the trees planted by 
him near Wilmington, Delaware, are now 
widely scattered throughout the country. 
Small orchards have also been started from 
seeds or grafts in various places, but the in- 
dustry has never received the attention it de- 
serves. 

The Japanese chestnut is smaller and more 
precocious than the European species, the 
fruit often appearing on trees a few feet 
high. It is used to some extent in this coun- 
try for shade and decorative planting, as well 
as for its excellent fruit, which forms an im- 
portant staple in Japan, and is exported in 
considerable quantities to the United States. 

The bark disease attacks the imported 
trees and their offspring as readily as the 
native American chestnut, so that the nur- 
series, orchards, and ornamental grounds 
have suffered as well as the wild forest. 

Now is the time to go into the tannic-acid 
business. Chestnut-trees are full of this 
valuable acid, and they can be had for 
little or nothing. Both the bark and the 
wood supply it in large quantities. The ma- 
chinery required for its extraction is not 
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expensive. All that is necessary is to break 
up the bark and reduce the wood to sha- 
vings or splinters, which are heated in boil- 
ers and then evaporated in vacuum pans. 
The extract makes an excellent dye, and is 
fine for tanning. 

Here again another problem confronts the 
economist. The amount of tannic acid pro- 
duced annually from both oak and hemlock 
bark is only half that obtained from the 
chestnut-tree. What is to be done when that 
tree shall become extinct? Assuredly the 
price of tannic acid will soar, unless some 
other cheap means of producing it shall be 
discovered. 

Will the disease spread to other countries? 
Every precaution to prevent its introduction 
into their territory is being taken by Euro- 
pean governments. Austria, Hungary, and 
Italy, where there are great forests of chest- 
nut-trees, have enforced a rigorous quarantine 
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against it, and Japan is waking up to the 
necessity of keeping out the dread infection. 
But the march of the disease is swift, and it 
spreads so insidiously that there is every like- 
lihood of its encircling the globe. 

Never in history has a species of tree been 
exterminated. Perhaps Nature will yet rally 
her forces and bring some deadly foe to bear 
upon the ravaging parasite. Most botanists, 
however, take a gloomy view of the situation. 
Some of them go so far as to say that the 
disease may be communicated to other trees 
with equally disastrous results. 

“Thus far,” says Dr. Murrill, “its attacks 
have been confined to the chestnut, and all 
the botanists’ attempts to introduce it into 
other trees have failed; but who knows how 
soon it may find a way to bridge the short 
distance that separates the chestnut from the 
oak and the maple, and thus become a men- 
ace to the principal trees of our forests?” 





EMILY BRONTE 


SLANT streamed the windy autumn shower; 
The hollows brimmed; the heather bowed. 

Who climbed so late the drenching moor, 
And laughed to breast the billowing cloud? 

Was Wuthering Heights before her eye 
Limned darkly on the storm-bound night? 

Was Heathcliffe’s shadow hurrying by 
Athwart the lonely rectory light? 


Before their hearth, while elders slept, 
Paced arm in arm the sisters three; 
Foremost among them ever stepped 
The captain’s sister, Emily. 
Their household cage then opened wide, 
Their eagle fancies cleared the ground; 
Hers ever first to cleave the tide, 
“Measure the gulf, and dare the bound.” 


Kind illness, racing to its end! 
The shattering cough, the dwindling frame— 
More kind to her than sire or friend 
Her last undaunted morning came! 
Blest heaven, that closed her eyes before 
Anne’s wistful eve by Scarboro’ sea, 
Or Charlotte’s little sunshine hour— 
So brief an hour a bride to be! 


Her dust the altar-stone inters 
By ill-starred Branwell’s, lately dead. 
More bright memorial shall be hers 


While “Shirley's” 


pages still are read. 


And in that small and golden book 
Where English poems few survive, 
Let lovers of her genius look; 
Its tragic splendors there shall live. 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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POWER OF THE 


SUPREME COURT 


HOW THE DECISIONS OF THE FEDERAL BENCH HAVE CON. 
TROLLED AND GUIDED THE NATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY M. G. SECKENDORFF 


preme Court of the United States—im- 

portant in that they involve many 
million dollars and the existence of great cor- 
porations as évolved along lines of modern 
thought and progress—serve to draw renewed 
attention to the vast importance and far- 
reaching influence of that court in the history 
and the future development of our country. 

Take the case, for instance, of the so-called 

Tobacco Trust, now pending. It is not merely 
that that great combination, with its thou- 
ands of stockholders, is, as it were, on trial 
for its very life, but that hundreds of other 
combinations throughout the country, with 
stockholders in every part of the civilized 
world, are awaiting the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, not knowing whether they will 
be permitted to live or compelled to go out of 
business. It may well be doubted if ever be- 
fore in the history of the world a body of nine 
men was clothed with so tremendous a power 
over the financial and material welfare of a 
nation. 

Did the framers of the Constitution dream, 
when they finally placed their signatures to 
that immortal instrument—did they dream 
that of the three coordinate branches of the 
government devised by them, the Supreme 
Court would prove beyond all question the 
most important and influential? Did they 
for a single moment imagine that to that court 
would fall the task not only of furnishing a 
balance wheel in their scheme of government, 
but that it would be called upon to create a 
nation as the result of a long line of inspired 
decisions? 

Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist, 


[Merce Cour cases pending in the Su- 
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declared that “the judiciary is beyond com- 
parison the weakest of the three departments 
of power; that it can never attack with success 
either of the other two; and that all possible 
care is requisite to enable it to defend itself 
against their attacks.” Montesquieu, whose 
works, with Blackstone’s, were the text-books 
of constitutional liberty which the framers of 
the Constitution had constantly in hand, de- 
clared that “the judicial power is next to 
nothing.” And it was said by another French 
publicist: 

It has no guards, palaces, or treasures, no arms 
but truth and wisdom, and no splendor but the 
justice and publicity of its judgments. 


Yet the Supreme Court, as Joseph H. 
Choate has pointed out, sustained generally 
by the confidence and affection of the people, 
has more than held its own. 

“Keeping carefully,” says he, “within its 
own limits, it has for the most part labored to 
keep the other departments of government 
within theirs, and the powers of the States 
and of the nation from coming into conflict. 
In its hands the judicial power has been the 
force of gravitation which has kept each mem- 
ber of our Federal system in its proper orbit, 
and maintained the essential harmony of the 
whole.” ; 


WASHINGTON’S PROPHETIC FORESIGHT 


Of all the men who sat in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, Washington alone 
seems to have realized the full significance of 
the Supreme Court as a factor in the new 
government. With prophetic visions of what 
the future was to disclose, he wrote, in a letter 
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inclosing the commission of James Wilson, 
one of the first associate justices of the court: 


Considering the judicial system as the chief 
pillar upon which our national government must 
rest, I have thought it my duty to nominate for the 
high offices in that department such men as I 
conceived would give dignity and luster to our 
national character. 


It has been a source of frequent wonder to 
foreign observers that a written Constitution, 
which was framed in the eighteenth century 
for thirteen feeble States, with three million 
inhabitants of substantially uniform wealth 
or poverty, scattered along the Atlantic sea- 
board, and for whose government it was re- 
garded as a precarious experiment, should be 
found to answer as well in the twentieth cen- 
- tury for the needs of a great nation’ of ninety 
millions in forty-six States, occupying the 
breadth of the continent, with gigantic accu- 
mulations of individual and corporate prop- 
erty, with conflicting interests and sentiments, 
and with wide difference of social condition. 
The fact that that Constitution has not been 
torn asunder and left by the way as the nation 
expanded, and as new and wholly unexpected 
conditions arose, is due not only to the wis- 
dom of its framers, but in a much larger meas- 
ure to the vigorous and masterly manner in 
which the Supreme Court has exercised its 
essential and lawful function of construction. 

In that critical period which was to deter- 
mine whether the United States was to be a 
great and powerful nation, or only a league of 
States, like the old Confederation, which was 
able only to “ declare everything and do noth- 
ing,” the country had the benefit of the broad 
and robust intellect of Chief Justice Marshall 
to enforce the principles of construction which 
Hamilton had laid down. Indeed, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as it exists to- 
day, is not so much to be looked for in the text 
of the original articles and their formal 
amendments as in the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and in the political practise of 
the people. 


MARSHALL HELPED TO CREATE A NATION 


In Chief Justice Marshall’s long tenure of 
office—thirty-five years—many questions of 
vital interest were considered and determined 
by the Supreme Court. It was a great con- 
structive period—a period of infinitely greater 
importance in the life of the nation than the 
period through which we are passing now, 
even though millions of dollars may change 
hands after the pending decisions are handed 
down. The decisions of those early days de- 
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fined the relative powers of the nation and 
the States, and by that definition there was 
created a nation instead of a confederation of 
feeble States. 

The Supreme Court, in fact, has ‘always 
spoken for the nationality of the United 
States. As early as February 18, 1793, in- 
deed, it decided in “Chisholm, Executor, 
versus Georgia,” that a sovereign State could, 
at the instance of an individual and without 
its consent, be brought to the bar of a court 
and compelled to defend an action against it 
—a decision which in those days startled 
many, and as a consequence of which the 
Eleventh Amendment was adopted, which for- 
bids an action in the Federal courts against 
a State by an individual. 

In “Marbury versus Madison,” decided 
February 24, 1803, it was held that an act of 
Congress repugnant to the Federal Constitu- 
tion was void. Chief Justice Marshall pre- 
sented the argument in this decision so fully 
and forcibly that since then the question has 
been at rest. In the one hundred and twenty- 
one years of its existence the court has pro- 
nounced twenty-one acts of Congress and 
more than two hundred State statutes to be 
unconstitutional and therefore invalid, and 
in each instance there has been ready and 
complete acquiescence in the decision. In- 
stead of being a disturbing element, the exer- 
cise of this power confirms the peaceful rela- 
tions between the States and the nation and 
between the States as among themselves, pro- 
tects foreign nations from the breach of 
treaties, and conserves the right of property 
and contract and the fundamental rights of 
personal liberty. 

The question of the power of Congress to 
charter a national bank was presented in 
“McCulloch versus Maryland.” ‘The Con- 
stitution gives in terms no such power, or in- 
deed any power to create corporations, and 
the advocates of a strict construction con- 
tended that, in the absence of an express grant 
of such power, Congress could not create a 
corporation for any purpose. Following the 
clauses making express grants to Congress, 
however, comes a clause empowering that 
body to “make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” Upon this authority 
the court held that, as a bank was a proper 
and convenient agency for carrying on the 
fiscal affairs of a government, there was 
power in Congress to create a banking cor- 
poration. 

In a single paragraph Chief Justice Mar- 
shall states the theory upon which the court 
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has administered the Constitution, and fitted 
it to the growing wants and changing condi- 
tions of the nation: 


The sound construction of the Constitution must 
allow to the national legislature that discretion with 
respect to the means by which the powers it con- 
fers are to be carried into execution, which will 
enable that body to perform the high duties as- 
signed to it in a manner most beneficial to the 
people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means which 
are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that 
end, and which are not prohibited, but are con- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, are constitutional. 


This decision laid the foundation of what 
is known as the doctrine of implied powers, 
the significance of which may be better ap- 
preciated by recalling the fact that under a 
grant of power “to establish post-offices and 
post-roads,” the great postal system of the 
United States has been built up. 


THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE 


The Constitution provides that “no State 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” The aid of the Supreme Court 
has often been invoked for protection against 
the attempts of States to violate the prohibi- 
tion. In the celebrated Dartmouth College 
case, the protection of this clause was invoked 
by the trustees of the college. 

In 1769, King George III, by royal char- 
ter, had incorporated twelve persons therein 
named as “the trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege,” granting to them and their successors 
the usual corporate privileges and powers, and 
authorizing the trustees who were to govern 
the college to fill all vacancies which might 
be created in their own body. The applica- 
tion by the founder, who had already estab- 
lished the college, was for a charter to incor- 
porate a religious and literary institution. It 
stated that large contributions had been made 
for the object, which would be conferred upon 
the corporation as soon as it was created, and 
on the faith of the charter the property was 
conveyed to it. 

In 1816, the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire passed an act increasing the number of 
trustees to twenty-one, giving the appointment 
of the additional members to the Governor of 
the State, and creating a board of overseers 
with power to inspect and control the most 
important acts of the trustees. This act was 
declared void by the Supreme Court, on the 
ground that the charter was a contract which 
secured to the trustees the property and control 
of the college-—a contract made upon valuable 
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consideration for the security and disposition 
of property, and on the faith of which real 
and personal property had been conveyed to 
the institution. ‘The obligation of such a 
contract could not be impaired without a 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The opinions of Chief Justice Marshall and 
Judge Story are masterpieces of judicial rea- 
soning, and the principles laid down by them 
have ever since prevailed. In the opinion of 
Joseph H. Choate, “these decisions have done 
more than any other single cause to inculcate 
a reverence for the law and for the sanctity 
of the right of private property, which is one 
of the chief objects of free government.” 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF COMMERCE 


In 1824, the Supreme Court had occasion 
to affirm the absolute control of the Federal 
government over the navigable waters of the 
United States. Robert Fulton, the first suc- 
cessful promoter of steamboats, had obtained 
from the State of New York, in conjunction 
with Robert R. Livingston, the grant of an ex- 
clusive right to navigate with steamboats the 
waters within the jurisdiction of the State. A 
man named Gibbons claimed the right, under 
national authority, to operate steamboats on 
the same waters, and hence the litigation. The 
Constitution having granted to Congress the 
power to “regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States,” it was 
held by the Supreme Court that that power 
could not be infringed upon by any action of 
a State, and that a State could not interfere 
with such commerce, even when carried upon 
waters wholly within its own territory. 

Upon that decision rests “that freedom of 
commerce between the States, which,” as the 
late Justice Brewer remarked, “ perhaps more 
than any other thing, has wrought into the 
minds of the people the great thought of a 
single controlling nationality.” By a long 
series of decisions that followed under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court, with great firmness and far- 
reaching sagacity, established the absolute 
supremacy of the nation over the whole sub- 
ject of commerce, navigation, travel, and 
intercourse between the States, which went 
far to strengthen the power of the Union and 
promote the prosperity of the people. 

The influence of the court in maintaining 
the faith of treaties has also been powerful 
and far-reaching. By the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain, in 1783, it was agreed 
that British creditors should “meet with no 
lawful impediments” in the collection of 
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their claims. The Constitution, moreover, 
provided that treaties, like laws, made under 
its authority, should be the supreme law of 
the land. Various attempts had been made 
by several States, before the adoption of the 
Constitution, to impede or prevent the col- 
lection of such claims. The Supreme Court, 
against the contention of John Marshall him- 
self, then at the bar, held that the treaty was 
supreme, and equal in its effect to the Con- 
stitution itself in overruling all State laws 
upon the subject. Of course, any law passed 


by a State after the treaty, contrary to its” 


terms, was declared void. 

It is said by one of the great chief jus- 
tice’s descendants that Marshall often de- 
clared that if he were worthy of remembrance, 
his best biography would be found in his de- 
cisions in the Supreme Court. The thirty 
volumes of reports, covering a period of thir- 
ty-five years, contain the monuments of his 
great judicial power and learning. ‘They have 
imparted life and vigor not only to the Con- 
stitution, but to the national body politic. 

It is not too much to say that for this office 
no other man could have been selected who 
was equally fitted for the task he had before 
him. The most striking characteristics of 
Marshall’s decisions are crystalline clearness 
of thought, irrefragable logic, and a wide and 
statesmanlike view of all questions of public 
consequence. 


OTHER EPOCH-MAKING DECISIONS 


In 1836, when Chief Justice Marshall was 
succeeded by Chief Justice Taney, an ad- 
herent of the “strict construction school,” 
many persons prophesied a complete reversal 
of prior rulings. Still, however, the court 
kept steadily in view the great idea of na- 
tionality. Thus in “Pennsylvania versus 
Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Company,” 
decided in 1849, the Supreme Court affirmed 
its jurisdiction over a case brought by a State 
to restrain the obstruction of a navigable 
river within the limits of other States. In 
another case— Ableman versus Booth ”— 
it decided that a prisoner in custody of the 
Federal authorities was not subject to dis- 
charge by State process. And in the famous 
Dred Scott case, decided in 1857, the na- 
tionality of the United States was asserted, 
though in a way not satisfactory to the 
friends of human freedom, in that it decided 
that the recognition by the Constitution of 
slave property carried with it the protection 
of that property in all the Territories. 

The bitter feeling aroused by the Civil 
War found an outlet in the passage, by some 
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of the State Legislatures, of needlessly strin- 
gent laws against those who had participated 
in the conflict. ‘Test oaths were prescribed 
which prevented ministers and lawyers who 
had sided with the South from pursuing their 
respective professions. Such test oaths the 
Supreme Court declared to be invalid as 
ex post facto acts. 

It also decided that a military tribunal, 
sitting in Indiana, a State in which there 
had been no rebellion, had no jurisdiction to 
punish a citizen, in no way connected with 
the army, for an offense against the govern- 
ment. In the case of “Texas versus White,” 
decided in 1868, the court held that States 
did not lose their existence or identity 
through having seceded. In the memorable 
declaration of Chief Justice Chase, this was 
“an indestructible Union composed of inde- 
structible States.” 

Soon after the war, the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted. It 
prohibited States from depriving any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law, and from denying to any one the 
equal protection of the law. Critics of this 
amendment claimed that it operated to pre- 
vent the grant by a State of any special 
privileges. In the well-known slaughter- 
house cases, however, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that a charter given by the State of 
Louisiana to a corporation, enabling the lat- 
ter to create a monopoly of the slaughtering 
business within certain limits of New Or- 
leans, was valid. This confirmed to each 
State the right to determine for itself, in the 
granting of privileges, that which it con- 
sidered best for the welfare of its citizens. 


THE INCOME-TAX CASES OF 1895 


In 1895, the Supreme Court decided the 
celebrated income-tax cases. There has been 
no more striking illustration, in recent times, 
of the court’s power to declare acts of Con- 
gress invalid as contrary to the Constitution. 
In the general revenue law, passed by Con- 
gress in the preceding year, there was a 
section imposing an income tax upon all in- 
comes exceeding a certain amount. The tax 
was levied upon all incomes alike, from 
whatever source derived, whether from the 
rents of real estate, the income of personal 
property, or from earnings. The Constitu- 
tion ordains that direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States according 
to the numbers of their respective popula- 
tions, in contradistinction to duties, imposts, 
and excises, which were designed to be uni- 
form throughout the United States. 
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Those opposing the law contended that 
taxes on rent and taxes derived from persona] 
property were direct taxes, and hence should 
have been apportioned among the several 
States according to population. 

The Supreme Court, against powerful op- 
position at the bar, sustained by a formidable 
minority of its own members, took the view 
that any inequality in the tax which should 
arise from its being apportioned among the 
States according to population, was an in- 
equality contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, and was intended to prevent 
an attack upon accumulated proverty by mere 
force of numbers. 

It should be remembered, too, that this 
same decision of the court contains a fine 
illustration of its power to protect States in 
the exercise of their right to manage their 
own affairs without interference by the Fed- 
eral government. The income tax was to 
be levied upon income derived from interest 
on State and municipal bonds. ‘The court 
held that a tax upon the income of such 
bonds tended to cripple the power of local 
authorities to raise money for the purposes 
of local government, and that it was not in 
the power of the Federal government to im- 
pose it; any more than it was constitutional 
for States to impair the power of the Federal 
government to raise money for Federal pur- 
poses by taxing its bonds. 

The national power of the republic was 
vindicated in the most striking manner in the 
so-called insular cases, growing out of the 
conquest of Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
The question involved in these cases was the 
power of Congress to govern territories ac- 
quired by war or treaty. Again the court 
showed a marked tendency toward uphold- 
ing the great idea of nationality. 


THE GREATEST| TRIBUNAL IN THE WORLD 


Thus it will \be seen that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a series of de- 
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cisions, extending over a period of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years, has consistently 
upheld the powers given by the Constitution 
to the nation, at the same time protecting the 
States in the powers reserved to them by that 
instrument. It is no exaggeration to say that 
its work has built a nation. Whatever the 
importance of pending cases may be, meas- 
ured in dollars and cents alone; whatever the 
degree of anxiety displayed by a commercial 
community waiting upon the lips of the 
court, before resuming financial and indus- 
trial activity—it is as nothing compared with 
the importance of the problems which the 
Federal bench has met and solved in the past. 

Without fear of successful contradiction, 
it may be asserted that the Supreme Court of 
the United States is the most august and 
powerful tribunal in the world. It has origi- 
nal jurisdiction in cases in which a State is 
a party. Over and over again one State has 
been brought to its bar by another State to 
settle boundary disputes, always dangerous to 
the peace of adjoining communities; and in 
each instance its decree has been submitted 
to with implicit obedience—“a most convin- 
cing example,” as Joseph H. Choate points, 
out, “to persuade all nations to settle these 
most perilous questions by arbitration.” 

De Tocqueville says: 


In the nations of Europe, the courts of justice 
are only called upon to try the controversies of 
private individuals, but the Supreme Court of the 
United States summons sovereign powers to its bar. 


John Stuart Mill declares it to be “the 
first example of what is now one of the most 
prominent wants of civilized society—a real 
international tribunal.” And another stu- 
dent of American institutions remarks: 


The provision that the judicial power created by 
the people shall be the arbiter between the States 
themselves, in all the controversies with one an- 
other, marks the highest level ever attained in the 
progress of representative government. 





IVY ON THE GREEK THEATER 


Vivip against the rough, white concrete wall, 
Emblazoned by an Indian summer sun, 

A clinging ivy, glowing for the fall, 
Painted its leaves, to show the year was done. 


Some were of ocher, some of vermeil hue, 
More brilliant than a painter’s brush could tell; 
But constant green remained some branches few, 
In memory of summer’s last farewell. 


Frank Lee Rogers 
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BY CONSTANCE WARREN 


' | ‘HE fifth rubber was just finished at 

the other table. The scorer, entan- 

gled in a labyrinth of calculations, 

was bending so far over the green cloth that 

only the peach-toned crown of her gigantic 

hat was visible. Agatha Paine, the hostess, 

had resorted to the silver tea-service just de- 

posited in the chimney - corner, its alcohol 

flame glimmering blue among the exotic tints 
of the great room. 

Emma Lake and Alice Lyon, leaning to- 
ward each other without leaving their seats, 
were engaged in a whispered conversation, 
out of regard for the four still at play; but 
to Marcia, who was dummy, their remarks 
were plainly audible. 

“TI was awfully impressed at the league 
lecture this morning,” Emma was saying. 
“Tt makes one feel almost wicked to spend 
the rest of the day at cards like this. Did 
you get there?” 

“Certainly I did,” was the reply. “ Noth- 
ing would have kept me from going to hear 
Jimmy Mariner speak.” 

Marcia became pink, as she always did, 
at the mention of this name. She turned im- 
patiently to watch the manipulation of the 
cards, but her quick movement attracted Em- 
ma’s notice. 

“Were you there, Marcia?” she asked. 

“Do you suppose,” Marcia questioned un- 
graciously, “that I would attend those lec- 
tures, and then do this? I’m not so incon- 
sistent! And this,” she added satirically, “is 
what I choose to do.” 

Emma shrugged with an expression of 
half-amused chagrin, as at the vagaries of 
an eccentric, and whispered again to Alice, 
while Marcia’s mind persisted in painfully 
recalling that same old scene. 

The only one of many rejected lovers to 
accept his first “no” as final, Jim Mariner 
had never come back. One evening, six years 
ago, but still as vivid as yesterday to Marcia, 
he had stood before the fire in the drawing- 
room at home, looking down at her from his 
tremendous height. She, meanwhile, arrayed 
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in the most seductive of gowns, had leaned 
back among soft cushions and aired her flip- 
pant philosophy. With a palate bred on sen- 
sationalism, she had relished the dramatic 
succulence of the interview and her own arti- 
ficial pathos; but never, for one moment, had 
she intended to be taken at her word! 

““No,” she had said, with sufficient tears. 
“No matter how much we are in love, you 
and I couldn’t marry, Jim, ever. I’ve been 
spoiled, spoiled! It’s too late now. Life in a 
cottage would be all very well at first—it 
would mean life in a cottage to live on your 
earnings—but neither of us could endure it 
for long, after the romance wore off. We 
haven’t been brought up to the daily depriva- 
tions of that scrt of thing, you know.” 

“Well, I can’t agree with you,” Jim had 
answered very slowly. “For me, the romance 
never would wear of; but I suppose you know 
your own mind best.” 

He had departed without further remark. 
She had expected him to return next day, to 
coax her, like the others, but she had never 
seen him since. And now—well, what had 
thése gossipers to say about him? 

“Jim’s a real force,” Emma was declaring 
intensely. ‘Papa says that he’s a great per- 
sonality, and has a big future. The older 
men down-town, papa’s crowd, are beginning 
to recognize that. His work in the slums has 
been wonderful. It was mainly he who set- 
tled that last strike of the frame-workers. 
The laboring class backs him, papa says. 
He’s only got to stand for almost any political 
office to be elected. They’ve offered him lots 
of nominations; and it’s just pure honesty 
that’s done it!” 

“ Personal magnetism, I should say, know- 
ing Jim,” Alice rejoined. ‘He always had 
a way with him. He twisted every one around 
his finger in his nursery, I’ve heard. He 
had me where he wanted, for one, this morn- 
ing. I was ashamed of myself, and almost 
crying!” 

“Tt was just the right sort of lecture for 
the sewing clubbers,” Emma went on enthu- 
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siastically. “We've been nagged to death 


about our duties to the poor. Most of us are 
slummers, more or less, but we needed to be 
told just what kind of work does get some- 
where — what counts, what does go deeper 
than the surface, and what real service is. 
And he told us! I was teary, too, and made 
a firm resolve to give up all the rest of my 
life to that kind of thing; instead of which, 
I’ve frivoled away the afternoon playing 
bridge!” she added, with a despairing sigh. 

“ Agatha’s come out ahead at this table,” 
the scorer here announced, shoving away the 
scribbled tablet and opening a gold net purse, 
the only perquisite inconsistent with a stud- 
iedly masculine get-up. “I’m worst score 
here, and don’t have to wait to be told that 
I’m lowest all round. I’m simply useless at 
duplicate!” 

“There!” said Marcia’s last partner, Amy 
Warner, stout and placid, as she stacked the 
final trick with fat, white fingers, and then 
gave the bracelets on either wrist a shove. As 
she spoke, her earrings and her double chin 
shook with complacency; like many dull- 
looking people, she was wonderfully acute at 
cards. “And to think that that finesse 
worked! It was really just a gamble; and 
it made all the difference in the world!” 

She turned her portly person half around 
in her chair, trying to repress a yawn, the re- 
action after the excitement of the last deal. 

“T couldn’t help hearing what you were 
saying about Jim Mariner,” she remarked, 
with a fatuous smile toward the other table. 
“T went to the lecture, too. Wasn’t it splen- 

-did? He’s the biggest darling—just as boy- 
ish and attractive as when he was captain of 
the crew, in spite of all his earnestness! But 
he’s wasted. No one ever sees him nowadays. 
They say he’s engaged to a girl in the North 
End—one of those social workers, from no- 
body knows where!” 

“Oh, I think that’s just a newspaper 
story,” said Alice Lyon. 

At this moment something seemed to gal- 
vanize Piccolo, who had been lying curled up 
like a muff of white Persian lamb in Marcia’s 
lap. He suddenly snapped out into about 
fifteen inches of terrier, with ferocious eyes 
under a dancing net of hair, and made a bee- 
line for the black, smooth, ratlike Egyptian 
beagle that lay under the Countess Francke’s 
chair at Marcia’s left. There followed uni- 
versal confusion, screams—half amused and 
half alarmed—and a fluttering of skirts of 





delicate fabrics, until the respective mistresses 
managed to quell the miniature tempest. 
“Naughty, naughty boy!” said Marcia, 
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shaking a reproving finger at the pet as he 
cowered, still trembling with excitement, un- 
der her left arm. “Bad boy to give his 
mama such a fright! Why, that great, black 
beast might have chawed him all to bits!” 

“Tt was his fault, though,” the countess 
remarked placidly. 

“Have some tea,” urged Agatha Paine. 

“Well, I, for one, must be going,” Alice 
Lyon said. “It was snowing again after 
lunch, and there’s no telling how deep it is 
by this time! I shall have to wade up to 
my knees to cross the avenue, I suppose. 
This dreadful city government! No one ever 
clears the streets!” 

“That’s just it,” said the masculine girl. 
“That’s why people applaud a man like 
Jimmy Mariner as if he, were a hero, just 
because he does his duty. It’s what all the 
people ought to do if they want to improve 
things. They ought to get into the work, and 
not stand just far enough off to throw mud.” 

“We all of us sit still and talk about it!” 
cried Marcia, with gleaming eyes. “We go 
to socialistic plays‘and get stirred up. We go 
to lectures, like the one you all attended this 
morning, that make us weep for those who 
suffer from want, and for ourselves who suf- 
fer from idleness and boredom. With tears 
in our eyes, we resolve to help good causes on; 
and then we go and spend the whole after- 
noon at cards! Such hypocrisy—there’s no 
use disguising it under any other name—is 
sickening to me. But the girls are laughing 
at me, Piccolo!” She drew the heavy brocade 
curtain aside from one of the windows. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed. ‘“There’s Bar- 
telome, and the machine is up to the hubs in 
the drift. It’s a real blizzard! You can’t 
see across the avenue. I must go at once!” 

“T wish you’d stop for some tea,” said 
Agatha. “If he’s got chains on, you’ll get 
out all right.” 

“Well, I think I must go. I have a dinner 
before the ball.” 

“You owe a little something,” said the 
countess, who had been scoring for their ta- 
ble. “It’s only about two dollars. Amy’s 
the winner this afternoon.” 

Marcia threw a couple of bills upon the 
table. It always disgusted her to pay or re- 
ceive money for cards, irrespective of the 
amount. It displeased her now to see the 
avaricious little gleam on Amy’s face in 
gathering her hoard together. She herself 
had never been aware of the smallest excite- 
ment in gambling, and, whether winner or 
loser, always rose from the table with a feel- 
ing of nausea and headache. 

















OWING TO PICCOLO 


“Come, Piccolo,” she said, when the maid 
had bundled her into her fur coat. 

The terrier gave a bound into her arm, 
and, after a chorus of “good-by” and “see 
you to-night,” they were shown to the auto- 
mobile by the butler, who held up an. um- 
brella to ward off the driving snow, and 
shivered in his light dress-suit. 

“‘She’s the most discontented person I ever 
saw,” said Amy as the door closed behind 
them. “If she wasn’t beautiful and bril- 
liant, people wouldn’t stand her long. What 
is the use of running things down all the 
time? She doesn’t have to go about or to 
play bridge unless she wants to!” 

“She always seems to me like a starved 
. person,” Agatha observed, comfortably toast- 
ing her dainty toe, “just longing for some- 
thing to love. With a father like a steel 
cash-register, and an imitation invalid for a 
mother, I don’t wonder! But, to me, beg- 
ging your pardon, Isabelle, there’s something 
unattractive in fondling a dog all the time. 
That Piccolo’s the breath of life to her. She 
ought to adopt a child!” 

“We all ought to!” said Amy, now fairly 
giving way to a yawn. Pocketing a fat purse, 
she drew out a crochet-needle and a half- 
finished crimson necktie from a bag. She 
took ‘a sip from the teacup on the table beside 
her, and then settled to work. “ How to pass 
the time till I dress for dinner! You don’t 
mind if I stay a little while, Agatha? I 
want a good, cozy talk, and I wish you’d 
show me that new stitch of yours.” 


II 


MEANWHILE the limousine containing 
Marcia and Piccolo floundered through one 
drift after another with a great deal of to-do. 
The blizzard was really a bad one, and there 
had already been six inches of snow and ice 
as a foundation, so the flakes piled up before 
a wind that drove in ceaselessly from the 
harbor, and silently, mysteriously, converted 
the contrivances of man—buildings, streets, 
tracks, wires—back into nature’s fantastic 
forms, suggestive, poetic, ghostly white, half 
hidden in the feathery atmosphere, metamor- 
phosed from their bald uses of every day. 
And the progress of the machine was ex- 
tremely slow, in spite of much hissing and 
creaking and burbling. 

Once or twice they stopped entirely, re- 
treated, charged a drift, and came through. 
Marcia, having undisturbed confidence in her 
powerful car and in Bartelome, leaned back 
unconcernedly against the cushions, im- 
mersed in thought, stroking Piccolo. 
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Suddenly there came a bump of extraor- 
dinary violence, a bound, and a reflex motion 
that almost sent them off the seat. The en- 
gine whirred at an incredible velocity, and 
then eased down and stopped. Marcia rubbed 
her muff against the steamy pane. Barte- 
lome sprang down across the spare tire and 
opened the door vehemently. 

“Impossible to go any farther, miss. 
We're stuck!” he ejaculated. 

Marcia peered forth in annoyance. All . 
outside her comfortable vehicle was white, si- 
lent, obscure. Then she heard a dull, scra- 
ping, ponderous sound, felt a subterranean 
jar, and saw a yellow glare as a great electric 
car plunged by on the street crossing theirs, 
some twenty yards off, and was gone, leaving 
the solitude still more emphatic. 

“T tried to get to the tracks, miss,” Barte- 
lome continued apologetically, “but she 
couldn’t quite do it.” 

“Where are we?” Marcia asked, the sig- 
nificance of her plight beginning to dawn 
upon her. 

“Corner Hayes and First, if I ain’t mis- 
took.” 

“Away down there?” cried Marcia. 
“Why, what did you come so far out of the 
way for?” 

“Tt was the shortest cut to the tracks,” 
Bartelome protested stoutly. “If I’d made 
them, I’d have been all right.” 

“Well,” said Marcia, “I don’t see what 
we're going to do, Bartelome! ” 

“JT can hunt up a shop and telephone to 
the garage for help, miss,” he suggested 
doubtfully. “ But they’ll have heaps of calls 
to-night, and it may be hours before we get 
out. I’m dreadfully sorry, miss.” 

“And there don’t seem to be shops here,” 
added Marcia, looking at the dark rows of 
indistinguishable buildings that flanked the 
street. “I have a dinner engagement,” she 
continued, reflecting aloud to herself. “If I 
can catch a car home, it may be possible to 
find a cab in time. What is the matter with 
you, Piccolo?” The dog was shivering with 
the cold. ‘There, cuddle into my coat, little 
boy! Yes, Bartelome, you stay by the ma- 
chine; I must try for a car,” she said decisive- 
ly to the chauffeur. 

The man held up a snowy, furry arm to 
help her descend. Careless of unprotected 
boots, she plunged valiantly across an arctic- 
like hummock to another mass that seemed 
to be the sidewalk. She took a few steps in 
the direction where she had seen the car pass, 
then a few more that should have brought 
her to the tracks, but somehow failed to do so. 
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She looked about. The obscurity was in- 
tense. All the electric lights were extin- 
guished. The snow pelted down ceaselessly 
in large, wet flakes, perfectly impenetrable. 
Three or four streets seemed dimly to con- 
verge here, but where the car-line lay she 
could not tell, nor even the whereabouts of 
the limousine. She was horribly isolated 
here in the midst of a seemingly dead city. 

And then came a worse calamity. Piccolo, 
cold, becoming wetter and wetter, and unac- 
customed to discomfort, decided to investigate 
ways and means on his own behalf. He 
gave a wriggle and a bound, and was gone 
from her arms, yapping desolately somewhere 
in the darkness. 

“Here, Piccolo! Here, boy!” she called, 
but her voice did not carry farther than if it 
were projected through a wet blanket. 

Becoming aware of an icy dampness creep- 
ing upward from her thinly shod feet, she 
began to plod onward in the direction of the 
dog’s pitiable whimpers. She would as soon 
have abandoned a helpless child as the ter- 
rier. No sign or sound of a car broke the 
lapsing minutes. Becoming more and more 
oppressed at the utter desolation of the place, 
she stumbled blindly on through the wind 
and the drifts, keeping a footing on the de- 
ceptive and slippery bottom with difficulty. 

At last the blank brick wall at her left came 
to an end. Rounding the corner, she saw, 
some feet ahead, a streak of feeble light re- 
vealing uncertainly the smooth incline of 
snow that promised a flight of steps. When 
she reached it, the otherwise virgin surface 
betrayed the small, round perforations of 
Piccolo’s track. 

A door stood wide open at the head of the 
flight, showing a shabby interior, with a dark 
staircase rising straight and steep from the 
entrance. A mean gas-jet on the landing 
above was the source of the glimmer that had 
pierced the outer darkness. To the pampered 
little dog this poor refulgence had evidently 
offered hope of refuge, and even to Marcia 
its doubtful aspect seemed hospitable in the 
desperation of her circumstances. 

She crossed the drifted threshold, however, 
with some trepidation. Then the voice of 
Piccolo, barking far in the upper regions, 
banished all considerations except the quest 
of her pet. 

She scaled the first flight and the second, 
and then paused for breath in a dark, nar- 
row entry-way, unclean and evil-smelling, 
where the air from below seemed never to 
have penetrated. One door, and that closed, 
gave upon this landing, and as she paused 
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she heard behind it a sound of strange singing 
and alarmingly incontinent laughter. 

For a moment she hesitated to pass this 
door, like one who must burn his bridges be- 
hind him; but Piccolo’s bark came tearing" 
the silence with an unwonted ferocity, and 
then suddenly ceased in an abrupt and al- 
most human scream that went straight to her 
heart. She scrambled up two flights more, 
wholly dark, and came to the top of the stair- 
way, where a forlorn scene greeted her. 


III 


THE door of the topmost apartment gaped 
wide open. Detached from its hinges, it 
leaned against a wall, whence tatters of once 
gaudy paper hung in streamers, reeking with 
moisture from a sievelike roof, and waving in 
the draft from a window opposite. Rags 
filled the sash, instead of panes, and even 
these were not spared by the merciless wind 
that rattled the crazy frame in repeated on- 
slaughts. 

A guttering candle stood on a floor too 
filthy for description, and barely revealed the 
other objects in the garret—a bureau that 
slanted upon two legs and a deal packing- 
box; a stove, whose demise was emphasized 
by the great pile of white clinkers and gray 
ashes that issued from its bowels out upon 
the very floor; and a crooked square of mat- 
ting hung up as a grotesque sort of portiére, 
that failed to conceal a vague heap of rags 
in the corner, under the slanting of the roof, 
with another tattered mass piled above it. 

At sound of Marcia’s intrusion, this second 
heap suddenly moved, and discovered itself as 
the kneeling form of a girl, who turned a 
white, pinched face with scared eyes toward 
her. 

“Don’t come in! Don’t come in! For 
God’s sake, go away!” was the startled greet- 
ing, in a voice hoarse with cold. “Go away, 
lady!” and the girl looked in an apparent 
agony of dread toward another door that 
stood slightly ajar behind her. 

“T must come in!” said Marcia, who, 
though aghast at such a scene, was grateful 
to have found a harmless fellow creature. 
“T’m looking for my dog, who ran in here. 
We lost our way in the storm. I just heard 
him barking.” 

The girl’s terror seemed to increase at these 
words. She wrung her hands without moving 
from her position. 

“Oh, go away, lady 
away before he ketches yer! He’s got yer 
dorg. Yer’ll never see him again. Look out 
he don’t find yer here! He’s crazy ter-night. 


1!» 


she cried. “Go 


























He’s done fer the ole man, an’ I doubt but 
what he’s done fer me!” 

Then, for the first time, Marcia perceived 
that the rag-pile beside which the girl was 
kneeling covered a prostrate human form. 
Alarmed, but filled with an intense curiosity 
at circumstances so strange, she came still 
farther into the room, and saw that the figure 
was a corpse—the body of a wizened, ugly, 
very old man. 

“You poor, poor child!” cried Marcia, 
overcome with horror and _ compassion. 
“What dreadful thing has happened? Let 
me help you somehow!” 

“Don’t yer hear me say ter git out, lady?” 
cried the girl, like one distracted. “ Didn’t 
I tell yer Jake’s crazy ter-night? He’s bin 
waitin’ around a year fer de ole man ter pass 
out. We ain’t had a bite nor a coal this day, 
and the sight of Jake crazy drunk was. too 
much fer de ole one. He jest toppled over; 
an’ then Jake begun ter search. He allays 
suspeecioned fader had a wad hid away some- 
wheres, though I knows better. He kicked 
me so’s I think me leg’s: broke, an’ then yer 
dorg come yapping in. That seemed ter drive 
him ravin’, an’ he took him in there.” She 
pointed to the inner door. “Search me what 
he’s doin’ ter him; but if he comes back an’ 
finds yer here, he’ll do fer yer sure, too!” 

This incoherent outburst seemed to mean 
that some formidable ruffian was in the in- 
ner rooms. All was silent and dark in that 
direction, however; and terrifying as were the 
girl’s words, they only increased Marcia’s 
anxiety to find Piccolo. So she swung the 
door open resolutely; but as she grasped it, 
another hand struck it from the other side, 
and the impact knocked her backward. 

A tall, raw-boned fellow with the furtive 
slouch of the sneak, cadaverous-faced, burn- 
ing-eyed, yet scarcely the burly rough that she 
had expected, stood swaying on the threshold. 
At sight of her he wiped his sleeve across his 
eyes, as if to clear the cobwebs of intoxica- 
tion. Then, assured that the vision before 
him was reality, he thrust a hand against the 
door-post for a prop, and muttered a curse, 
while an expression of alarm rather than of 
aggressiveness crossed his face. 

But at this moment the girl, who seemed 
too weak to stand, dragged herself across the 
floor on her knees, and, clutching his gar- 
ments, his trousers, his coat, pulled herself 
up in a melodramatic posture of entreaty. 

“Ah, Jake!” she cried. “The lady’s 
come fer ’er dorg. What yer done wid him? 
Bring him back, won’t yer?” 

Her touch only lashed the fury of his in- 
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toxication. Rebounding from the sedative 
effect of momentary surprise, he struck the 
girl full in the face, and, as she fell, kicked 
her savagely. 

“Yer got the old man’s money. I guess 
yer ain’t no call ter do no more asking!” 
he yelled. 

Then, again aware of Marcia, he seemed 
suddenly crazed with fright. Throwing up 
the rickety window-sash, and letting a bil- 
low of snow pour in, he tumbled out upon 
a roof and disappeared. 

Marcia ran ‘to the girl, who lay fallen 
limply on the floor, and demanded if she 
were hurt. Even in her pity, she shuddered 
at the touch of so wretched a being. 

“T guess I’m all in, lady,” said the girl at 
last. “There ain’t much left fer me ter do 
but quit.” Her voice sounded weak and on 
the verge of extinction. “Unless,” she went 
on, like one mumbling in a dream, .“ unless 
yer could find the gentleman at the kitchen. 
He’d know what ter do!” 

“Come,” said Marcia imperatively, and 
nearly at her wits’ end, “what’s that you’re 
saying? Tell me louder. Where is the 
kitchen? What do you mean?” 

“The diet kitchen, across the street,” said 
the girl, rallying a little. “If yer could only 
git there, lady—they’ve helped us afore now. 
The gentleman, he’s the best man in the 
world. He’s there sometimes, on bad nights. 
He’d know what to do!” 

She sank back into a stupor that seemed 
the result rather of faintness than of injury. 

“T’ll go,” said Marcia. “ You’re starving! ” 


IV 


NERVED by the exigency of the case, she 
darted down the dark stairway, past the 
door that still emitted sounds of doubtful 
revelry, and out again into the storm. It had 
not decreased in violence, but the night had 
grown colder, the snow fell in finer flakes, 
and distances were less deceptive. Lights 
across the street were plainly to be distin- 
guished; and, plunging from drift to drift, 
she soon found herself at the end of a line of 
motley creatures in an open doorway, whence 
issued the steam of many people’s breath 
and the welcome odor of cooking. 

The line moved up the slippery steps sil 
considerable rapidity, elbowing another crowd 
of people in their descent, most of these bear- 
ing tin pails and dishes, and, in spite of the 
extreme poverty of their appearance, look- 
ing relieved and even happy. 

Almost before she could realize that her 
turn had come, Marcia found herself before 
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a plain deal counter, behind which a line of 
nimble people, men and women, were en- 
gaged in rapidly passing out steaming cups, 
plates of viands, bread, and tins of soup, 
while at their backs a series of great white 
metal pots were humming, simmering, bub- 
bling over. 

A brisk young person of prepossessing as- 
pect, who seemingly had not had time to 
remove her hat or coat, stretched her hand 
mechanically across the counter to Marcia, 
as if expecting to receive something. 

“T’d like something hot, please, to take 
away—coffee, soup, anything,” Marcia be- 
gan imperiously. 

“Your ticket, please,” the girl demanded. 

“Ticket! Do I have to have a ticket?” 

“You surely do. Next, please!” said the 
girl, holding out her hand to the woman just 
behind, whose fingers, blue with cold, ex- 
tended the necessary passport. 

“Where can I get one?” asked Marcia 
desperately, tasting some of the bitterness of 
poverty as she was pushed unceremoniously 
on. “Or, can’t I buy something?” she con- 
tinued, struck with a bright idea and draw- 
ing out her purse. She opened it, but found 
that the two bills laid down to pay her losses 
at bridge had been her last. Then, without 
reflecting, she drew from her muff a little 
jeweled coin-box and released a five-dollar 
gold piece, which sprang out upon the coun- 
ter and jangled there. 

Nothing could have been more dramatic 
and unforeseen than the sensation this action 
produced. The people in the line ahead and 
behind drew back and looked at her askance 
as if Mephistopheles himself had appeared 
among them. The young woman behind the 
counter, weary and already annoyed by her 
failure to produce a ticket, frowned with un- 
disguised suspicion. 

“Here, I guess the superintendent had 
better see you!” she said. 

Motioning to one of her coadjutors to take 
her place, she slipped up behind the line of 
workers to an extremely tall man, who, in 
a strange combination of shirt-sleeves and 
pot-hat, was holding forth over the counter 
to an intent audience of three or four rough 
fellows. 

The young woman whispered something 
_to him and pointed at Marcia. His gaze 
turned and slowly scanned her from head to 
foot. It was judicial, and yet of an ex- 


treme, almost divine, benignance. 

For the first time Marcia was conscious of 
herself, of the strange appearance she must 
present, of her dripping skirts, her hat mis- 
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shapen with dampness and its costly ostrich 
plume hanging limp, bedraggled; across her 
shoulder like some tawdry badge; of her 
rich fur coat, so out of keeping with the 
place, and, peeping through wet, tattered 
gloves, her rings that might have graced a 
royal regalia. Sensitive to the criticism she 
must provoke, she drew herself up to her 
full height, with burning cheeks, and looked 
as defiant and beautiful as a tragedy queen. 

The man gazed silently for a full min- 
ute. Then, biting his lips like one deter- 
mined to keep his equilibrium, he knocked 
up a slide in the counter with his fist, and 
passed through to confront her. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked 
sternly, and his eyes held hers transfixed. 
Then, with the broken sob of a man habit- 
ually self-controlled, he murmured: “ Mar- 
cia!” 

Her heart seemed suddenly on fire. She 
wondered that flames from it did not consume 
the ‘bystanders. She could not look away 
from him or articulate a word. 

To all outward appearance, he recovered 
from his surprise as quick as thought. 

“Hi, Casey, reach me that coat, will you? 
I’m going with the lady—emergency call!” 
he explained. 

Marcia had presence of mind enough to 
signify that material assistance was needed. 
He snatched a pail of soup from the counter, 
and, coolly offering her his arm—she scarce- 
ly could have moved without it—passed _ be- 
fore the curious eyes of all of them out into 
the street. 


V 


“WHat accident has brought you here?” 
Jim Mariner asked, when they were alone 
together. 

He spoke in a formal tone, though her arm 
against his breast felt the throb there was 
within. She explained the situation in the 
briefest terms. : 

“And you were in that house alone?” he 
said, and his lips seemed to form a whistle 
of disapproval. “What do you propose to do 
now?” he continued as they reached the 
entrance, and at every remark his manner 
became more icy and more distant. 

“First, I’m going to give the soup to that 
girl,” said Marcia simply. “Then I’m going 
to find my poor Piccolo, and then I’m going 
to take both of them home with me.” 

Her eyes flashed with a conviction of ac- 
complishment that tried to be sincere. 

“Through the blizzard?” he remarked 
with a trace of irony. 























Something like a wave of self-pity passed 
over her, as-if she were fighting against un- 
fair odds, as if opposition were unexpectedly 
offered by one from whom help should come 
as a matter of course. She was tired and 
very cold, and her lips trembled and her eyes 
seemed ready to overflow. 

‘“Won’t you—will you—help me?” she 
begged, after a pause, humiliated at being 
forced to ask for capitulation. 

“Sure!” he answered heartily, looking at 
her with a compelling stare that made no 
pretense of equivocation. He laughed a short, 
warm laugh that somehow abashed her and 
scaled her last defenses. “Since you ask me, 
I'll go for a cab!” 

, And, as good as his word, he was gone at 
once into the darkness. 

Marcia again scaled the dingy staircase, 
panting not so much from the rapidity of 
her ascent as from a kind of ecstatic excite- 
ment that robbed her of her breath. She 
found the object of her charity semiconscious 
on the floor, and the garret, with its open 
window where the snow drifted in, locking 
more wretched even than before; but she felt 
like a ministering angel, able to work mira- 
cles, and poured the warm nourishment down 
the girl’s throat with the expectation of seeing 
her start into the full vigor of health. 

She did partially revive, and Marcia left 
her to hunt the neglected Piccolo. Through 
several dark, itl-smelling, cluttered rooms, 
the very atmosphere of which seemed creeping 
with germs and filth, she groped her way 
without a tremor, buoyed up by a great flood 
of happiness. 

“Piccolo!” she cried. “ Piccolo!” 

At last, amid the soft impact of snow fall- 
ing on the roof, she distirctly heard a rustling 
sound, uncanny, muffled, and a regular, sub- 
dued knocking. 

“ Piccolo!” 
Piccolo! ” 

The knocking increased in violence. It 
reminded her she could not:think of what; 
and then it came to her in a flash. It was 
the wagging of Piccolo’s tail! 

She groped forward, and her hand struck 
the knob of a door. She pulledc, but it was 
locked. Again she pulled, violently, with an 
unexpected strength, and the whole door fell 
upon her with a crash—for it was rotten, 
like everything else in that dilapidated place; 
and then a warm little body darted upon her 
like a small projectile. 

She caught the dog up in her arms, won- 
dering at his continued dumbness, and ran 
back with him into the lizhted room. He 


she called again. “Oh, 
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looked at her with eyes thai were loving, but 
dilated with agony. 

“Oh, my Piccolo!” she cried, seeing his 
torture, and pulling out of his mouth an old 
baseball that had been jammed back against 
his throat as far as it would go. “Piccolo, 
you are a martyr for me to-night!” 

“You’re mighty long, seems to me!” said 
a deep voice, interrupting at this moment. 

“Ah, the gentleman!” cried the girl, re- 
viving, from her corner, and clasping her 
hands as one in adoration. 

“Yes,” said Jim, entering and taking 
her up bodily as if she were a parcel of 
straw. “But we’re not going to have any 
more of this freezing and starving, Magg 
Murphy! Come on, now, and to-morrow 
you can come back here if you want to.” 

He took his burden down and out to the 
cab, Marcia and Piccolo following insignifi- 
cantly behind. He pulled the robe up over 
the girl with great care, and seemed much 
more concerned for her comfort: than for 
Marcia’s. 

The cab jerked off through the snow and 
stopped after a time at what was unmis- 
takably the door of a great institution. 

“Here we are!” Jim exclaimed cheerily. 

He lifted Maggy out, and was up the 
steps in an instant. In another instant, as it 
seemed, he was back again. The door slammed 
behind him, and the cabby, who must have 
had previous instructions, started his nag 
straining at the traces, y hile Marcia, caress- 
ing Piccolo, drew back into the corner. 

“Well, that was a good business!” said 
Jim. “I feared the home would be full to 
overflowing. Usually have to apply weeks 
ahead to get any one in there!” 

“T meant to take her home with me,” 
said Marcia, who could afford to show some 
asperity now that a burden which had begun 
to loom large was suddenly lifted from her 
shoulders. 

“Don’t you think one waif is enough, 
Piccolo, for you and your mistress to rescue 
in one night?” demanded Jim, ignoring her 
observation. 

“What do you mean?” she protested in- 
dignantly. 

Again she believed him to be mocking her, 
taking unfair advantage of the situation; 
and again it was hard to keep the tears back. 
But somehow she suddenly found herself - 
imprisoned in a strong embrace. 

“T mean that my ways and your ways are 
going to be the same, Marcia! We’re going 


'» 


to work together, and you’re taking me home 


'» 


for good and all!” he said laughingly. 

















THE GREATEST OIL-WELL IN 
THE WORLD 


THE LAKEVIEW GUSHER, 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, AND ITS 


RECORD-BREAKING PRODUCTION 


BY WALTER 


IL is king to-day in California. Ten 
() thousand derricks uphold its throne, 
and multiplying millions maintain its 
sovereignty. Not including increases in land- 
values, it was worth thirty million dollars to 
the State last year. This far exceeded Cali- 
fornia’s output of gold, and overtopped, by 
three millions, the value of all the citrus fruits 
that she sent to market. 

Moreover, oil touches with its scepter land 
that sheep disdain as a pasture, and values 
leap from practically. nothing to a thousand, 
two thousand, and even twenty-five hundred 
_ dollars an acre. 

The argonauts of sixty years ago found 
pay-dirt with pick and pan; the oil prospector 
of to-day must invest at least fifteen thousand 
dollars, and often much more than that, in 
sinking a well. The gold-hunter might find 
an isolated “streak” or pocket, but the suc- 
cessful oil-seeker proves the existence of oil- 
bearing sands extending over a more or less 
extensive area, and his “strike” increases the 
values of adjacent lands as if by magic. 

The illustration on the opposite page shows 
the most wonderful and productive oil-well 
yet known, a recent development of Califor- 
nia’s great new industry. Lakeview No. 1, as 
it is called, is situated two miles north of 
Maricopa, in Kern County, in which is the 
Kern River oil-field. For some months it 
has been spouting: forth a daily average of 
fifty thousand barrels of oil, worth sixty-five 
cents a barrel where it gushes from the earth. 

This extraordinary well has an interesting 
history. Its sinking was begun in the summer 
of 1909, and by October a depth of nearly 
twenty-two hundred feet had been reached. At 
that point the drill encountered an enormous 
pressure, which forced earth, gravel, and rock 
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upward in the hole for a distance of several 
feet. New wells are often filled in that way, 
the matter forced upward in the tube being so 
loose that it can be removed with a bailer. In 
the present case, however, the well was packed 
so tightly that redrilling was necessary. 

Sometimes the drillers would gain on the 
pressure in the earth; at other times they 
would lose. The result was that in five 
months, or to March 15, 1910, the net in- 
crease in the depth of the bore was only fifty 
feet. The well had been sunk into an oil 
sand, but it was believed that by going to a 
greater depth the chance of securing a large 
flow of oil would be increased. Finally, how- 
ever, when five months’ work had accom- 
plished no greater result than is often gained 
in a single day under ordinary circumstances, 
the directors of the company owning the Lake- 
view well decided that it would be unwise to 
try to drill farther. The local superintendent, 
accordingly, was instructed to stop drilling, 
and to permit the well to begin producing at 
the depth reached. 

When the message was delivered, the well 
was spouting oil at the rate of ten thousand 
barrels a day. This was on March 15. In 
twenty-four hours the flow increased to 
twenty thousand barrels daily, and in a week 
the average output was forty thousand. In 
another week the average yield rose to fifty 
thousand barrels, varying usually from forty- 
six thousand to fifty-four thousand. Occa- 
sionally, for a few hours, the well produced 
at the rate of ninety thousand barrels a day. 
This enormous production followed the ejec- 
tion of rock and shell from the tube, these - 
having formed obstructions that temporarily 
checked the flow. 

The oil came from the earth with a roar 
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like that of a great conflagration. Forced by 
tremendous pressure, it shot as high as three 
hundred and fifty feet into the air, the black, 
smoky-looking column being visible miles 
away. It was scattered in spray for a long 
distance around the well, making it impos- 
sible to continue operations on adjacent prop- 
erties, owing to the danger of fire. 

A hundred-barrel well is a good one, and a 
well that yielded two thousand barrels daily 
had been regarded as a phenomenon. Such 
a gusher as the Lakeview was beyond all pre- 
vious calculations, and the problem of saving 
and storing its enormous output was no easy 
one. The tanks that had been provided were 
like infantile clothing for a giant. As many 
men and teams as could be secured at double 
rates of pay were put to work, night and day, 
building earthen reservoirs. A reservoir was 
filled almost as soon as completed. 

Finally, a dam was thrown across a cafon 
a mile from the well, and a million-barrel 
reservoir formed. Fortunately, a pipe-line 
just completed between the interior oil-fields 
and tidewater passes near the well, and soon 
oil was running through it to tank-steamers. 

In the mean time, there was another prob- 
lem—that of controlling the flow of the well, 
so that more of the output might be saved 
for much was being lost by scattering, and by 
evaporation and percolation—and to remove 
the danger to adjacent property. The tubing 
or casing that is put down from top to bottom 
of an oil-well can ordinarily be capped by the 
use of valves at the top of the well, but with 
the Lakeview that was impossible. There 
was no practical method of applying weight or 
force sufficient to restrain the great pressure 
coming up from the depths of the earth; and 
had it been possible to do so, the destruction 
of the casing and the ruin of the well would 
probably have resulted. 

Such a problem had never been presented 
to oil men before. But, after many efforts, it 
was solved, and the solution seemed as simple 
as it was’ efficient. 





HOW THE MONSTER WAS CHAINED 


Working in a shower of oil, a large number 
of men built rapidly around the top of the 
well a huge tank, which was buttressed with 
stones and with sacks of sand and earth. This 
tank filled quickly with oil, into which the 
stream of petroleum from the well was shot. 
With al] its speed and force, the outflow could 
make its way but a few feet above the 
springy mass of impounded oil. 

Thus the monster was fettered. The con- 
quered pressure now expends its final energy 
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in hissing and writhing, making the oil-tank 
boil like some huge caldron. A small river 
of oil flows as gently as a brook from the well 
to the reservoirs. 

At first, it was impossible to approach the 
well nearer than a mile without being bespat- 
tered with oil. People who traveled from 
all parts of the State to see the gusher watched 
it from adjacent hills. Now, visitors can go 
within a few feet of the well. They are 
watched constantly by more than a score of 
guards, whose principal business it is to see 
that there are no lighted cigars or matches 
that might start a conflagration. 

Before last October, the few wells in the 
neighborhood of the Lakeview produced a 
daily average of not much more than a hun- 
dred barrels each. None of them had been 
bored below a first stratum of oil sand, the 
average depth being less than eight hundred 
feet. In October, the oil department of the 
Santa Fé Railroad finished sinking a well 
to a depth of fifteen hundred feet, and into 
a second oil sand. The result was a gusher 
which produced each day fifteen hundred 
barrels of light oil. 

This created a rush to the field, and the 
sinking of wells by the dozen was begun. 
Early in the present year, one with an initial 
production of twenty-four thousand barrels 
daily was brought in, near Coalinga. It was 
called the Silver Tip, and was the first great 
gusher. Next came the Mays well, in the 
same section, with an output at the rate of 
thirty thousand barrels. It soon choked with 
sand, but eventually it is likely to be made a 
steady producer. 

The Lakeview was next. It was lined with 
a series of casings, or pipes—six-inch, eight- 
inch, ten-inch, twelve-inch, and sixteen-inch, 
the larger sizes being placed outside the 
smaller. When the terrific flow began, it was 
predicted the pressure would soon destroy the 
casing, permitting water to run into the well 
and destroy it; but the prophecy was not ful- 
filled. Pieces of casing have been thrown 
from the well at times, and the top of the 
pipes has been worn away, but the well has 
not been harmed. 

At times the flow from the well is as steady 
as a stream from a garden hose; at other 
times it comes in spurts. Opinion is divided 
as to the nature of the pressure. The steady 
flow indicates that the well has tapped a vein 
from a lake of oil located at a higher level, 
under the surface of some hill or mountain 
near by, perhaps, or possibly miles away. The 
irregular flow indicates the gas-pressure that 
is common to all oil-wells. 
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A RIVER OF PETROLEUM—THE STREAM OF 


The Lakeview is the first enormous gusher 
in this country to continue its flow for more 
than a few days. A greater output was main- 
tained for a short time by the Lucas well at 
’ Beaumont, Texas, which began spouting on 
January 10, 1901, and was wrecked by its 
own pressure ten days later. In those ten 
days the well produced about three-quarters 
of a million barrels of oil, of which, however, 
only a small part was saved. No provision 
had been made for storing so large a quantity 
of the fluid, and most of it ran to waste over 
the country around the well. 

A still greater gusher, that had a brief and 
sensational career, was the Dos Bocas well, 
near Tampico, on the west coast of Mexico. 
It was “brought in” on July 4, 1909, and 
sent a column of oil fifteen hundred feet into 
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OIL FLOWING FROM THE LAKEVIEW GUSHER 


the air. Almost instantly the inflammable 
liquid caught fire from the fire-box of a 
boiler, and became a huge spout of flame 
which roared skyward for several weeks. 

From the beginning, the oil came up on the 
outside of the casing, the earth was torn away, 
and the well speedily became the mouth of 
the crater. A great deal of money was spent 
in efforts to extinguish the flames, but in vain, 
until, on the fifty-fourth day, nature did 
what man had failed to accomplish. ‘The well 
began suddenly to spout a stream. of salt 
water, which swallowed the oil and quenched 
the flames. The mouth of what was once the 
well has since grown larger and larger, and 
there now gushes from the big hole a great 
volume of salt water, which runs like a river 
to the sea. 


SIERRAS 


SNOW-TOPPED, the far Sierras rise 
In long and varied martial line, 

Whose peaks first hold the dawn’s surprise, 
And catch the lingering sunset’s sign. 


Eternal sentinels they stand, 
Supreme beside the Western shore; 

Vast guarders of the golden land 
That watch ard wait forevermcre. 





C. Ashton Smith 
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UARTZVILLE lay in a pocket of the 
hills whose tops, breaking in steep 
escarpments, formed lines of pali- 

sades that converged toward a mountain blue 
and beautiful beyond. Healing mineral 
springs—pools of Bethesda—bubbled from 
the mountain’s sides; these, and rich ledges 
of gold quartz and cinnabar, sent traffic to 
and fro through Quartzville. 

Save for this, the town was as sleepy as 
any railroad terminus could be. Even the 
rattle and creak of stages, the monotonous 
jangling of bells on the leaders of freight- 
teams, and the measured ringing of an anvil 
from one end of the main street, were somnif- 
erous sounds. They lulled the loungers into 
a complete forgetfulness of toil, and into atti- 
tudes that lacked the name of action. 

But whenever the stage bringing the 
monthly clean-up of gold bars from the Buck- 
eye Mine rolled into town, idlers bestirred 
themselves. Forthwith a curious crowd gath- 
ered at the express office, where the oblong 
box containing five gold bars was left over- 
night, to be sent by train to Selby’s Smelter 
on the following morning. 

Sometimes Joe Dean. the express agent, 
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recklessly unlocked the strong box — for it 
was against the rules—and allowed the crowd 
to feast its eves, or to “heft” one of the thou- 
sand-dollar bars. Many rural witticisms con- 
cerning the desirability of riches, and fre- 
quent allusions to the manner in which these 
particular treasures might make themselves 
wings some night, enlivened such occasions. 

The contents of the express - box would 
have been a fortune to any one in Quartz- 
ville. The sight of so much gold was tanta- 
lizing. Joe Dean, the agent, could have used 
the equivalent of almost two of the gold bars, 
and even then he would have been no better 
off than before he had acquired a certain 
obligation which troubled him greatly. 

Two years before, Dean had sent his invalid 
wife to Colorado. This had been expensive. 
She was with him now, apparently restored 
to health, but so, also, was an undiminished 
mortgage on his house and home. With a 
robust appetite for interest, it devoured what 
little surplus Dean contrived to save from his 
meager salary. 

He knew that it distressed his wife to feel 
that she had been the cause of the debt which 
was hanging over them. This added to his 
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own concern, and he wanted money badly. 
The need of it occurred to him strongly, one 
day, as he.stood in deep abstraction looking 
at the gold bars in the box. 

“There’s your chance, Joe,’ said some 
one in the crowd. 

Dean started, then jestingly replied: 

“Yes, a couple of those would fix me up 
all right—guess I’ll report two of them shy 
some day!” 

“T’d like to have your chances—I’d pay 
up what I owed mighty quick!” remarked a 
village joker; and the laugh went round. 


II 


Not alone in Quartzville had the gold 
bars aroused cupidity. In San Francisco, 
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seventy miles distant, a man named Conway 
sat in a remote corner of Golden Gate Park 
scanning a newspaper clipping. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars!” he said slow- 
ly as one who after long deliberation settles 
a problem satisfactorily. “ Yes, that’s about 
what they'll offer, and I take no risks. I 
can’t see how I stand a chance to lose. Give 
me the rural districts for the easy money!” 

He carefully reread the last paragraph of 
the clipping, which ran: 


Each of the five bars is worth approximately one 
thousand dollars. This snug sum is_ shipped 
monthly to the Selby Smelting Company from the 
Buckeye Mine, by way of Quartzville. At the 
smelter the bullion is refined, after which it is sent 


THE LITTLE BOTTLE AT THE TOP SWAYED ALWAYS TOWARD THE CENTER 
OF THE CIRCLE 
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to the San Francisco mint, where Uncle Sam weighs 
it and pays for it in legal tender. 


Conway folded the clipping, stuck it into 
his vest-pocket, and turned to the time-table 
in a newspaper lying at his side. He ran his 
finger down till it came to Quartzville. 

“Leaves at four ten this afternoon,” he 
said. “I'll just have time to fix it up.” 

He rose, and took a road that led out to- 
ward a brushy hill. There he cut a forked 
branch from a hazel-bush. Returning, he 
boarded a street-car that carried him to Pow- 
ell and Market Streets. Here he entered a 
drug-store, where he purchased a vial of 
quicksilver and a stick of sealing-wax. Slip- 
ping them into his pocket, he strolled cau- 
tiously along a side street, and glided into 
an obscure doorway and up a flight of stairs 
to his room in a dingy lodging-house. 

Splitting the hazel branch above the fork- 
ing twigs, he inserted the vial filled with 
the heavy liquid. This he bound with twine, 
leaving the contents visible for half an inch 
at the top. Then he sealed the cork and 
covered the twine with wax. The whole de- 
vice he wrapped in a bandanna, and, unlock- 
ing a battered valise, tucked it in among 
a mysterious assortment of keys and other 
hardware peculiar to his calling. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars—easy money!” 
he said, as he started for the train. 

When Conway, with his battered grip, 
arrived at Quartzville, he attracted no par- 
ticular attention. He stopped at the Depot 
Hotel, and from his talk was set down for 
a prospector. He said he came from Amador, 
and asked many questions about the sur- 
rounding mines and claims. When told of 
the monthly shipments of bullion from the 
Buckeye Mine, he professed surprise, and 
feigned skepticism. This netted him desired 
results in the way of information. 

“Yes, sir, it comes through here on the 
first of every month,” reiterated Charley 
Berry, who worked in a livery-stable near 
the Depot Hotel. “You can see it for your- 
self if you wait around long enough—right 
in the express office, five bars of it, each 
worth a thousand dollars. It’s kept in the 
office overnight, and you bet Joe Dean don’t 
take any chances—he keeps his eye peeled. 
He’s got an old sawed-off shotgun filled with 
buckshot, and he sleeps down at the office 
when that gold is there. Nobody’ll ever get 
away with it unless it’s Joe himself. Yes, 





sir, that old hole in the ground up there 
turns out five thousand dollars every month 
regular. 
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I’ve seen it, and I know! 
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At this point Conway pretended to lose 
all interest in the matter. 

“Maybe so,” he said with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “but that don’t do me any good. 
I’m going to strike out in these hills pretty 
quick and locate something for myself. I’ve 
got a scheme for finding gold quartz; it can’t 
be beat. It cost me money, but it’s worth it. 
It’s a scientific proposition, all right enough. 
It took me years to get on to it, but I’ve go! 
it now, and I’m going to locate some de- 
posits of gold around here that'll be worth 
diggin’ up—unless there’s no more in these 
hills, and I guess there’s some left yet!” 

“You one of. them geologists?” 
Berry. 

Conway laughed. 

“Not me,” he said. “No, I ain’t one of 
them college graduates that gets a hundred 
dollars a minute for talkin’ about dips and 
spurs and angles, and squintin’ through a 
three-legged telescope and pointin’ to a place 
to dig. Not me! You know how a com- 
pass points north, don’t you?” He held in 
his palm a small compass, fastened to his 
watch-chain. “It’s attracted, ain’t it? You 
know how a horseshoe magnet picks up 
needles, don’t you? It attracts ’em, don’t it? 
Well, quicksilver amalgamates with gold; 
you know that; but you don’t know what 
else to put with it, nor how to rig it up so 
as to make it useful in indicatin’ where gold 
is hid underneath the ground. That’s just 
what I do know.” He glanced about as 
if fearful of being overheard. “If you 
won’t let anybody in on it,” he added, “I'll 
show you this invention, and prove how 
slick it works when there’s gold around.” 

They walked through the stable to the cor- 
ral behind. From the inside of his buttoned 
coat, Conway pulled the hazel wand with the 
vial of quicksilver attached. He took a 
twenty-dollar gold piece from his pocket, 
and laid it on the ground. Grasping the two 
branches of the “divining-rod,” one in either 
hand, he circled slowly round the coin. 

Charley Berry could see plainly that the 
little bottle at the top swayed always toward 
the center of the circle where the gold piece 
lay. There was no doubt about it. Conway, 
with the muscles of his thumbs and wrists, 
controlled it cleverly. It was a fine deception. 

“That’s the way she works,” said Con- 
way, picking up the coin and again conceal- 
ing the “divining-rod” under his coat. 
“You're the only party I ever showed it to, 
but I know you ain’t the kind that talks. 
Keep it to yourself. I guess I'll hire a horse 
and ride out and look the country over.” 
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Berry saddled the best horse in the stable. 
Conway had made a deep impression. As 
he rode away, he smiled with satisfaction. 

“The busiest talker in this town,” he 
mused. “He'll make a wizard out of me in- 
side of a week. So that express agent sleeps 
alongside of that gold—and with a shotgun 
handy. H-m-m! I didn’t count on that!” 


III 


In a few days Conway had located on an 
abandoned mining-claim. He stocked the 
cabin with provisions for a month. Once a 
week he went to town, and on one of these 
visits he took with him a piece of gold ore 
that he had brought to Quartzville in the 
battered grip. He had this assayed as a 
sample from the abandoned claim that he 
had relocated. It ran up into figures that 
amazed the population. 

“Didn’t I tell you that machine of his was 
a wonder?” said Charley Berry, to a group 
of loungers, after Conway had departed. 


“He’s got a combination there that will lo- . 


I don’t know how it 
He says it’s attracted 
It’s the goods 


cate gold every time. 
does it, but it does. 
like the needle of a compass. 
on gold, all right!” 

The next time Conway came to town, 
which *happened to be Saturday, Charley 
Berry told him that the shipment of gold 
bars from the Buckeye Mine would come 
through on the following Wednesday. 

“You come into town that afternoon,” he 
said, “and I'll show ’em to you, if you 
don’t believe it.” 

Conway yawned and stretched his arms. 

“T wouldn’t waste the time,” he said. 
“What’s the use of looking at that gold 
when I’ve got a fortune of my own in that 
tunnel up there? No; I work hard through 
the week, and I won’t be in town again till 
about next Saturday.” 

Before he left, he dropped in at the ex- 
press office and inquired for a package. His 
eyes roved about the room, lingering for a 
moment on the sawed-off shotgun leaning in 
the corner, and on the locks of the front door 
and the door that opened to the rear. 

They were not strong doors. The office 
was located in one of the oldest buildings in 
the town. The floor creaked and groaned as 


Conway, who was a heavy, powerful man, 
strode across it toward the door, without the 
package for which he had inquired. 

Joe Dean gazed after Conway, for he had 
heard that the stranger had made a rich find 
on the claim that he was working. 

“Tt’s strange,” 


he thought, “how easy 
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money comes to some who don’t need it half 
as much asI do. If I could only get enough 
to square up with the world, the little girl 
would quit worrying herself sick, and I 
wouldn’t feel so blue myself; but what’s the 
use?” 

Turning to his desk, he settled to work 
again. 

On the following Wednesday, the express 
box containing the bullion from the Buckeye 
Mine arrived. The usual curious group 
gathered at the express office, but this time 
Dean did not accommodate them with a view 
of the gold bars. 

“Gettin? mighty particular all of a sud- 
den, ain’t you?” some one said. 

“The express company wouldn’t like it, 
I’m afraid,” replied Dean; and that was all 
he would say. 

That evening, when he telephoned to his 
wife, he mentioned the disappointment of 
the crowd. 

“T’ve been foolish in showing the ship- 
ments so often,” he said. ‘“ This afternoon | 
wouldn’t unlock the box before them, and I 
guess some of them were mad about it, but 
it’s against the rules. I shall be less popular 
in town, but don’t you worry any.” 

Then he turned the key in the office-door, 
and sat down, with an armful of magazines 
piled before him on the lid of the express 
box containing the treasure. 

As the night wore on, Dean caught the 
rattle of a door as a departing store-keeper 
locked and shook it, testing the fastening. 
A farmer’s wagon, jolting by, rumbled across 
the plank ridge near the end of the little 
street. The uneven boardwalk creaked with 
the tread of a belated townsman. 

Dean laid aside his reading, and turned 
the oil lamp down to the merest spark. The 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs, passing and slowly 
dying in the distance, left the town silent 
and a part of the blackness of the night. 


IV 


WHEN it became known, early the fol- 
lowing morning, that the express-box con- 
taining the five gold bars had disappeared, 
Quartzville, somewhat dazed, tumbled itself 
into the street and rubbed the sleep out of 
its eyes. Soon it gathered at the express 
office to investigate and speculate and won- 
der, but above all else to listen critically to 
Joe Dean’s version of the mystery. 

Dean, a trifle pale, gave the following ac- 
count of at least a part of what had occurred: 

“T had not been asleep at all. It was 
along toward morning that the telephone 
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rang. I jumped up and found it was my 
wife calling for me to hurry—that some one 
had entered the front room of the house. 
She said the dog was barking. I picked up 
my shotgun, unlocked the door, and snapped 
the padlock on the outside as I left. 

“T ran all the way. When I got home, 
my wife had fainted. I brought her back 
to consciousness, and she told me that she 
had heard some one in the front room try- 
ing to quiet the dog. The dog was still 
barking when I arrived, and his hair was 
bristling, but the door was locked and no- 
body was in the room. I got one of the 
neighbors to come in, then I hurried back to 
the office. The front door was locked as I 
had left it. The windows were all fastened 
on the inside. The door in the rear was 
bolted, and I could see no signs of any one 
having been inside the office, except that the 
box with the five gold bars was gone. I had 
been away not more than half an hour.” 

“Sounds like he had learned that speech,” 
said some one in the crowd of people who 
craned their necks and listened. “ He talks it 
off too fast. Why, that old dog of Dean’s has 
forgotten how to bark. I hate to say it, but 
I'll bet Joe could tell a whole lot more about 
what happened if he wanted to!” 

Every one who had been there gave his 
version of the conversation concerning the 
express box and its contents upon its arrival 
the previous afternoon. All agreed that Dean 
had appeared excited, and, contrary to his 
usual custom, had not allowed them to view 
the contents of the box. Everything that he 
had said on previous occasions was recalled. 

“Don’t you remember,” said one, “the 
way I came up behind him sudden the last 
time he was showing us that stuff a month 
ago—when I said, ‘’There’s your chance, 
Joe?’ Remember how he kind of turned 
round quick and said, ‘ Yes, a couple of 
those would fix me up all right—guess Ill 
report two shy some day’? ‘Them were his 
very words! ” 

They all remembered. 

“He was only jokin’,” 
charitably inclined. 

“Don’t you ever think it!” added another. 
“Joe owes a pile of money to the bank at 
Napa. There’s been a mortgage on his home 
ever since his wife went away that time she 
was sick. I heard him say once that it was a 
tough proposition to have to run in debt to 
cure his wife, and then to have her begin to 
go to pieces all over again on account of 
worryin’ over-how they was going to pay the 
money back. You can’t tell me that a man 
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owin’ money the way he does, and handlin’ 
so much of it that don’t belong to him, won’t 
get to thinkin’ how handy it would come. 
Sittin’ up alone with them gold bars is 
enough to make a robber out of any man. 
And I'll tell you fellows something else— 
last night I went home late, and I saw Joe, 
through the window, bendin’ over that ex- 
press box like he was interested in it. I 
couldn’t swear the box was open, but it 
looked that way to me. When I scuffed my 
foot, he looked around quick, just the way 
he did that time when he said a couple of 
them bars would fix him up all right.” 

So the talk went round as the day ad- 
vanced. Meanwhile Dean had telegraphed 
to the San Francisco office a report of the 
loss of the five thousand dollars in gold bars. 

That night two detectives arrived in 
Quartzville. They carefully questioned Dean. 
He gave them the same account that he had 
repeated more than a dozen times that day. 
They questioned his wife. She substantiated 
the part of his story relating to the telephone 
message she had sent him, his hurried trip 
home, and the incidents involved. 

The lock on Dean’s own front door was as 
carefully examined as those on the two doors 
of the express office. The exact position of 
the box of gold bars, as Dean claimed he 
had left it, was ascertained and put down in 
a diagram of the interior of the office. Will- 
ing and garrulous citizens were questioned. 
Theories were advanced and possible solu- 
tions guessed at; but two days passed and 
still the whereabouts of the box containing 
the bars of bullion remained a mystery. 


Vv 


THE express company, being responsible 
for the gold while in transit, offered a re- 
ward for its recovery. A placard, tacked up 
in front of the post-office, announced that fif- 
teen hundred dollars would be paid to any 
one recovering the missing bars, or giving in- 
formation leading to their recovery. In cases 
of this kind, reflecting on the company’s 
efficiency, no expense was spared. 

This large reward, coupled with the mys- 
tery itself, was the topic of all conversa- 
tion. Conway and his “divining-rod,” which 
had hitherto been much discussed after 
Charley Berry’s ample advertisement of its 
merits, were entirely forgotten for the mo- 
ment. It was not till Saturday afternoon 
that Charley Berry himself remembered 
Conway and his instrument for finding gold. 
When he thought of the present possibilities, 
he slapped his knee. 
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“Say,” he exclaimed to the group around, 
“remember that gold - finder I was telling 
you that Conway had? He'll be in to-night. 
I'll bet he can locate that gold—if it’s around 
here anywhere. He always carries the finder 
buttoned under his coat for fear somebody’ll 
get hold of it and analyze it—he told me so 
himself. When he shows up to-night there’ll 
be some fun, ’cause that medicine bottle of 
his will sure point to that gold if it’s within 
a mile of here. I’ve seen it work all right 
enough—it’s a finder that'll find. We’ll 
get Conway busy as soon as he comes to 
town.” 

A buzz of comment followed this sug- 
gestion. Here, at least, was a chance to 
settle the old dispute about gold-finders, and 
it might solve the mystery of the missing 
bars of gold. 

Excitement increased in Quartzville as the 
town anxiously awaited the arrival of Con- 
way. He appeared late in the afternoon. A 
delegation met him. In a babel of voices it 
recounted the story of the disappearance of 
the valuable express-box, and mentioned the 
reward for its recovery. 

Conway raised his eyebrows and whistled 
softly. 

“Who else could get away with it,” he 
said, “but that— Well, I don’t want to men- 
tion any name. But where could he have 
hid the stuff?” 

“That’s it,” said one of the increasing 
crowd. “We understand you’ve got one of 
them gold-finders, and if it won’t discover 
that much gold all in a pile you might as 
well throw it away.” 

Conway laughed disdainfully. 

“Tt ain’t a question of my locatin’ the 
stuff—if it’s around here anywhere,” he said. 
“Tt’s a question of whether the bullion’s hid 
in this locality or not. If it is”—he un- 
wrapped the bandanna from the “ divining- 
rod ”—“ this will find it, all right. It never 
failed me yet.” He held the hazel branches, 
one in either hand, as he spoke. “It’s trem- 
blin’ now—that gold can’t be far from here! ” 

The crowd parted to let him pass. He 
advanced slowly, pausing occasionally as if 
in doubt. Turning to the left, he started 
across the street, but shook his head as the 
vial at the top of the hazel wand swung back 
toward the right. Regaining the sidewalk, 
he stood still a moment, allowing the crowd 
to witness the action of the “ gold-finder,” 
which tipped forward in a graceful curve, 
pointing directly up the street. 

Apparently satisfied now, and certain of 
his bearings, Conway stepped boldly for- 
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ward and proceeded toward the express of- 
fice. There he stopped abruptly—the hazel 
wand was pointing to the door. 

An eager spokesman from the crowd 
brushed past Conway and rapidly explained 
the situation to Dean, who, grim and hag- 
gard, stood in front of the office safe. 

“All right,” said he. “Let him try to 
find it.” 

“Now, what I want to know,” said Con- 
way, “is how I’m going to be sure I get the 
fifteen hundred if I locate the stuff.” 

“The express company will reward you if 
you find the gold,” said Dean, whose voice 
was tense. “You have witnesses.” 

Conway turned to the eager crowd. 

“You heard that,” he said. “If I find 
those five gold bars, I get the reward. It’s 
going to be easy money: with this combina- 
tion that will point to a twenty-dollar gold 
piece every time. From the way it’s actin’ 
now, there must be something in the nature 
of a small fortune about over in that corner, 
somewhere.” He walked into the room. “No, 
it would be about in here,” he said, circling 
a chair, and standing on one side of the 
room, while the “divining-rod” swerved in 
and downward toward it. 

Conway moved the chair, and, bending 
over the spot where it had stood, examined 
the floor carefully. 

“Those nails look loose,” he said. .“ Pull 
up those boards—let’s see what’s under 
there!” , 

Dean brought an ax, and pried the boards 
away. The spectators jostled one another 
and swayed forward as they caught a 
glimpse of the top of the lost express-box a 
few inches below the opening in the floor. 

“T thought so!” said Conway laconical- 
ly, while Dean and another lifted out the 
box. - 
The agent’s hand trembled as he fumbled 
with his keys. ‘The massive padlock on the 
hasp rattled as he unlocked it and threw 
back the heavy lid. The gaping crowd could 
scarcely believe its eyes, for the box was 
empty. 

Conway quickly edged toward the door. 

“Not so fast!” said a stranger, standing 
in his way. “Ill take you when you go. 
About that reward,” he said, turning to 
Dean. “That goes to you—I think we both 
noticed those loose nails about the same time 
last night. I’m satisfied to get Conway— 
there’s a reward out for him, too. That 
watch-fob compass you found by the side of 
the box will help as evidence. Keep the five 
gold bars locked in the safe till morning!” 


’ 
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Lac Bain. Just as she passes away, there comes to the cabin a half-starved lad, Jan Thoreau, 

who has wandered through the snow from the far north. Cummins takes Jan into his home, 
where the chief interest of both the man and the boy is the new-born baby, her dead mother’s name- 
sake. To all the people of the post—Williams, the factor, Mukee, a Cree half-breed, Per-ee, who is 
part Eskimo, and the rest—little Mélisse is a pet, but Jan Thoreau worships her with special devotion. 
He is determined that she shall be brought up as a “ceevilize” child, though he shows a strange horror 
when Cummins suggests that she should be baptized by a missioner who is coming frcm Fort 
Churchill. 

At the return of spring, the hunters and trappers come in from the surrounding wilderness, bring- 
ing their furs to the post of the great trading company. One of them, who is to figure in the story, is 
Jean de Gravois, from the Fond du Lac country. The gathering is to culminate in a great caribou 
roast, the chief festivity of the trappers’ year. 


\ N YHEN the story opens, Mélisse, wife of John Cummins, lies dying in her hysband’s cabin at Post 





VII (Continued) would carry back into the solitudes with 
them. Numbers gave them courage of voice, 
AN had not played upon his violin since and in its manifestation there was the sav- 
the coming of Jean de Gravois; but one agery of the forests that hemmed them in. 
evening he tuned his strings, and said to Shrill voices rose in meaningless cries above 
Meélisse: the roaring of the fire. Caribou whips 
“They have been good to you, my Mé- snapped fiercely. Chippewayans, Crees, Es- 
lisse. I will give them ze museek of ze kimos, and breeds crowded in the red glare. 
violon.” The factor’s men shouted and sang like mad, 
It was the big night at the post—the night for this was the company’s annual “good 
that is known from Athabasca to Hudson time”—the show that would lure many of 
Bay as the night of the caribou roast. A these same men back again at the end of an- 
week had passed, and there were no more other trapping season. 
furs to be disposed of. In the company’s Huge boxes of white bread were placed 
ledger each man had received his credit, and near to the fire. A tub of real butter, brought 
in the company’s store the furs were piled five thousand miles from across the sea for 
high and safe. Three caribou had been the occasion, was set on a gun-case thrown 
killed by Per-ee and his hunters; and on this _ where the heat played upon it in yellow glory. 
night, when Jan took down his violin from In a giant copper kettle, over a smaller fire, 
its peg on the wall, a huge fire blazed in the bubbled and steamed half a barrel of coffee. 
open, and on spits six inches in diameter the The richness of the odors that drifted in 
caribou were roasting. the air set the dogs gathering upon their 
The air was filled with the sound and odor haunches beyond the waiting circle of mas- 
of the carnival. Above the fighting and ters, their lips dripping, their fangs snap- 
snarling of dogs, the forest people lifted their ping in an eagerness that was not for the 
voices in wild celebration, forgetting, in this flesh of battle. And above it all there gleamed 
one holiday of the year, the silence that they down a billion stars from out of the skies, 
* This story began in the August number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE 
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the aurora flung its banners through the pale 
night, and softly the smoke rose straight up 
and then floated into the north, carried there 
by the gentle breath that spring was luring 
from out of.the south. 


VIII 


Jan picked his way through the cordon of 
dogs and the inner circle of men until he 
stood with the firelight flashing in his glossy 
hair and black eyes, and there, seated upon 
the edge of one of the bread-boxes, he began 
to play. 

It was not the low, sweet music of Cum- 
mins and the little Mélisse that he played 
now, but a wild, wailing song that he had 
found in the autumn winds. It burst above 
the crackling fire and the tumult of man and 
dog in a weird and savage beauty that hushed 
all sound; and life about him became like 
life struck suddenly dead. With his head 
bowed, Jan saw nothing—saw nothing of the 
wonder in the faces of the half-cringing little 
black men who were squatted in a group a 
dozen feet away, nothing of the staring 
amazement in the eyes that were looking 
upon this miracle he was performing. He 
knew only that about him there was a deep 
hush, and after a while his violin sang a 
lower song, and sweeter; and still softer it 
became, and more sweet, until he was playing 
that which he loved most of all—the music 
that had filled the little cabin when Cum- 
mins’s wife died. 

As he continued to play there came an in- 
terruption to the silence—a low refrain that 
was almost like that of the moaning wind. 
It grew beyond the tense circle of men, until 
a song of infinite sadness rose from the 
throats of a hundred dogs in response to Jan 
Thoreau’s violin. To Jan, it was like the 
song of life. The unending loneliness and 
grief of it stirred him to the quick of his soul, 
and unconsciously his voice rose and fell soft- 
ly with the wailing of the brute chorus. But 
to the others it was a thing different. It was 
a thing that rose portentous above their un- 
derstanding, a miracle of mystery that smote 
them with awe even as they surrendered them- 
selves to the wonderful sweetness of tn. music. 

Cummins saw the change in his people, 
and understood what it meant. He saw the 





surrounding cordon become thinner as man 
crushed closer to man, and he saw strained 
faces turned from the player to where the 
dogs sat full-throated upon their haunches, 
with their heads pointed straight to the stars 
in the sky. 

Suddenly he burst into a volume of wild 
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song, and made his way through the crouch- 
ing Eskimos to Jan. 

“For the love of Heaven, play no more of 
that!” he cried in the boy’s ear. “Play 
something fast!” 

Jan lifted his head as if from a dream. 
In an instant he perceived the strange effect 
of his music, and his bow raced across the 
strings of his violin in a rhythm swift and 
buoyant, his voice rising shrill and clear in 
words familiar to them all: 


Oh, ze cariboo-00-00, ze cariboo-00-00, 
He roas’ on high, 
Jes’ under ze sky, 

Ze beeg white cariboo-o00-o0! 


With a yell Cummins joined in, waving his 
arms and leaping in the firelight. The spell 
was broken. Williams and Mukee and the 
rest of the company’s men burst forth in 
song; Jan’s violin leaped in crescendos of 
stirring sound; and where before there had 
been a silent circle of awestruck men there 
was now a yelling din of voices. 

The dogs lowered their heads again, and 
licked their chops at the odors in the air. 
With a yell Mukee and three Crees dashed 
toward the fire, long-hooked poles in their 
hands; and as the caribou carcasses were 
turned upon their huge spits, and their drip- 
ping fat fell sizzling into the flames, the wild 
chorus of men and dogs and Jan’s violin rose 
higher, until Cummins’s great voice became 
only a whisper in the tumult. 

The third caribou had been twice turned 
upon its spit, and Mukee and his Crees 
paused in waiting silence, their hooked poles 
gripping the long bar that rested horizontally 
across the arms of two stout posts driven into 
the earth close to the fire. At this signal there 
was a final outburst from the waiting horde, 
and then a momentary silence fell as Cum- 
mins sprang upon one of the bread-boxes and 
waved his arms frantically above his head. 

“Now!” he shouted. “Now! ‘Ze cari- 
boo-00-00o—’ ”” 

With eyes flashing with excitement, Jan 
stood before Cummins, and his violin 
shrieked out the wild tune to a still wilder 
response of untamed voices. 

“Now!” yelled Cummins again. 

The wilderness song, that was known from 
Athabasca to Hudson Bay, burst forth in a 
savage enthusiasm that reached to the skies: 


Oh, ze cariboo-00-00, ze cariboo-00-00, 
He roas’ on high, 
Jes’ under ze sky, 

Ze beeg white cariboo-o0-oo! 
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Cummins drew his revolver and blazed 
fiercely into the air. 
“Now!” he shrieked. 


Oh, ze cariboo-o0-00, ze cariboo-00-00, 
He brown ’n’ juicy ’n’ sweet! 

Ze cariboo-oo-00, he ver’ polite— 
He roas’ on high, 
Jes’ under ze sky, 

He ready now to come ’n’ eat! 


With yells that rose above the last words 
of the song, Mukee and his Crees tugged at 
their poles, and the roasted caribou fell upon 
the snow. Jan drew back, and, with his vio- 
lin hugged under one arm, watched the wild 
revelers as, with bared knives flashing in the 
firelight, they crowded to the feast. Will- 
iams, the factor, who was puffing from his 
vocal exertions, joined him. 

“Looks like a fight, doesn’t it, Jan? Once 
I saw a fight at a caribou roast.” 

“So did I,” said Jan, who had not taken 
his eyes from the jostling crowd. 

“Tt was far to the west and north,” con- 
tinued Williams; “beyond the Great Slave 
country.” 

“Far beyond,” said Jan, lifting his eyes 
quietly. “It was ver’ near to ze Great Bear.” 
The factor stared at him in amazement. 

“You saw it?” he exclaimed. 

But Jan turned away, as if he had heard 
nothing, and passed beyond the packs of wait- 
ing dogs to restore his precious violin to its 
peg on the cabin wall. The factor’s words 
had stirred deep memories within him, and 
for the first time since he had come to the 
post he spoke no word to Mélisse when he 
found her wakeful and friendly in her cot. 

Neither was it the old Jan Thoreau who 
returned to the excitement about the great 
fire. With his long hunting-knife flashing 
above his head, he plunged into the throng 
around the caribou, crowding and _ jostling 
with the others, his voice rising in shrill cries 
as he forced himself through to the edge of 
the fire. Cummins was there, kneeling with 
turned-up sleeves and greasy hands beside 
the huge roast, and when .e saw Jan he 
stared at him in wonder. ‘There was neither 
laughter nor song in Jan Thoreau’s voice. It 
was vibrant with a strange savageness which 
was more savage than the wildest yells of the 
half-breed Crees, and his great eyes burned 
fiercely as they rested for an instant upon 
Cummins’s face. 

Close behind Cummins stood Williams. 
Jan saw him, and his knife dropped to his 
side. Then, so quickly that the startled fac- 
tor drew back a step, Jan sprang to him. 
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“Ze fight at ze Great Bear!” he cried in 
swift eagerness. “For who you fight at ze 
Great Bear?” 

-The factor was silent, and the muscles of 
his arms grew like steel as he saw the mad- 
ness in Jan’s face. Suddenly he reached out 
and gripped the boy’s wrists. Jan made no 
effort to evade the clutch. 

“For who you fight?” he cried again. 
“For who you fight at ze Great Bear?” 

“We tried to kill a man, but he got away,” 
said Williams, speaking so low that only Jan 
heard. ‘He was—” The factor stopped. 

“Ze missioner!” panted Jan. 

The wild light went out of his eyes as he 
stared up at Williams, and the softer glow 
which came into them loosened the factor’s 
grip on the boy’s wrists. 

“Yes, the missioner! ” 

Jan drew back. He evaded meeting the 
eyes of Cummins as he made his way among 
the men. There was a new burst of song as 
Mukee and his Crees pulled down a second 
caribou, but the boy paid no attention to the 
fresh excitement. He thrust his knife into 
its sheath and ran—ran swiftly through the 
packs of dogs fighting and snarling over the 
scraps that had been thrown to them; past 
Maballa, who was watching the savage ban- 
quet around the big fire, and into the little 
cabin, to Mélisse. 

Here he flung himself upon his knees, and 
for the first time he caught the baby in his 
arms, holding her close to him, and rocking 
her to and fro, as he cried out sobbingly the 
words which she did not understand. 

“ An’ when I fin’ heem an’ kill heem, I 
will come back to you, my angel Mélisse,” 
he whispered. “And then you will luf Jan 
Thoreau for letting out the blood of a mis- 
sioner! ” 

He put her back into the little bed, kissed 
her again, took down his violin from its peg 
in the wall, and turned to the door. 


IX 


For a few moments Jan stood with his 
back to Mélisse and his eyes upon the carni- 
val about the great fire. As he looked, the 
third caribou was pulled down from its spit, 
and the multitude of dogs rushed in upon the 
abandoned carcasses of the other two. 

He caught his breath quickly as a loud 
shout and the wailing yelp of a hurt dog 
rose for an instant above all other sounds. 
Only one thing was wanting to complete an- 
other picture in his brain—a scene which had 
burned itself into his life forever, and which 
he strove to fight back as he stood staring 
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from the doorway. He half expected it to 
come—the shrill scream of a boyish voice, an 
instant’s sullen quiet, then the low-throated 
thunder of impending vengeance—and_ the 
fight! 

With marvelous quickness his excited mind 
reconstructed the scene before him into the 
scene that had been. He heard the scream 
again, which had been his voice; saw, as if 
in a dream, the frenzied rush of men and the 
flash of knives; and then, from where he 
lay trampled and bleeding in the. snow, the 
long, lean team of swift huskies that had car- 
ried in mad flight the one whose life those 
knives sought. 

Williams had been there; he had seen the 
fight—his knife had flashed with the others 
in its demand for life. And yet he—Jan 
Thoreau — had not been recognized by the 
factor out there beside the caribou roast! 

He hurried toward the fire. Half - way 
across the open he stopped. From out of the 
forest opposite Cummins’s cabin there trailed 
slowly a team of dogs. In the shadows of the 
spruce, hidden from the revelers, the- team 
halted. Jan heard the low voices of men, 
and a figure detached itself from the gloom, 
walking slowly and in the manner of one 
near to exhaustion in the direction of the 
carnival. 

It was a new team. It had come from the 
trails to the east, and Jan’s heart gave a sud- 
den jump as he thought of the missionary 
who was expected with the overdue mail. At 
first he had a mind to intercept the figure 
laboring across the open, but without ap- 
parent reason he changed his course and ap- 
proached the sledge. 

As he came nearer, he observed a second 
figure, which rose from behind the dogs and 
advanced to meet him. A dozen paces ahead 
of the team it stopped and waited. 

“Our dogs are so near exhaustion that 
we're afraid to take them any nearer,” said 
a voice. “They’d die like puppies under 
those packs!” 

The voice thrilled Jan. He advanced with 
his back to the fire, so that he could see the 
stranger. 

“You come from Churchill?” he asked. 

His words were hardly a question. ‘They 
were more of an excuse for him to draw 
nearer, and he turned a little, so that for an 
instant the glowing fire flashed in his eyes. 

“Yes, we started from the Etawney a 
week ago.” 


Jan had come very near. The stranger in- 


terrupted himself to stare into the thin, fierce 
face that had grown like a white cameo al- 
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most within reach of him. With a startled 
cry, he drew a step back, and Jan’s violin 
dropped to the snow. 

For no longer than a breath there was 
silence. The man wormed himself back into 
the shadows inch by inch, followed by the 
white face of the boy. Then there came 
shrilly from Jan’s lips the mad shrieking of 
a name, and his knife flashed as he leaped 
at the other’s breast. 

The stranger was quicker than he. With 
a sudden movement he cleared himself of the 
blow; and as Jan’s arm went past him, the 
point of the knife ripping his coat-sleeve, he 
shot out a powerful fist and sent the boy 
reeling to the ground. 

Stunned and bleeding, Jan dragged him- 
self to his knees. He saw the dogs turning, 
heard a low voice urging them to the trail, 
arid saw the sledge disappear into the forest. 
He staggered from his knees to his feet, and 
stood swaying in his weakness. Then he 
followed. 

He forgot that he was leaving his knife 
in the snow, forgot that back there about the 
fire there were other dogs and other men. He 
only knew that once before he had seen a 
sledge slip off into the wilderness; that its 
going had left him a life of hatred and bit- 
terness and desire for vengeance; and that 
this was the same man who was slipping 
away from him in the same way again. 

He followed, sickened by the blow, but 
gaining strength as he pursued. Ahead of 
him he could hear the sound of the toboggan 
and the cautious lashing of a whip over the 
backs of the tired huskies. The sounds filled 
him with fierce strength. He wiped away the 
warm trickle of blood that ran over his 
cheek, and began to run, slowly at first, 
swinging in the easy wolf-lope of the forest 
runner, with his elbows close to his sides. 

At that pace he could have followed for 
hours, losing when the pack took a spurt, 
gaining when they lagged, an insistent Nem- 
esis just behind when the weighted dogs lay 
down in their traces. But there was neither 
the coolness of Mukee nor the cleverness of 
Jean de Gravois in the manner of Jan’s run- 
ning. When he heard the cracking of the 
whip growing fainter, he dropped his arms 
straight to his side and ran more swiftly, his 
brain reeling with the madness of his desire 
to reach the sledge—to drag from it the man 
who had struck him, to choke life from the 
face that haunted that mental picture of his, 
grinning at him and gloating always from 
the shadow world, just beyond the pale, sweet 
loveliness of the woman who lived in it. 
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That picture came to him now as he ran, 
more and more vividly, and from out of it 
the woman urged Lim on to the vengeance 
which she demanded of him, her great eyes 
glowing like fire, her beautiful face torn with 
the agony which he had last seen in it in life. 

To Jan Thoreau there seemed almost to 
come from that face a living voice, crying to 
him its prayer for retribution, pleading with 
him to fasten his lithe, brown hands about 
the throat of the:monster upon the sledge 
ahead, and choke from it all life. It drove 
reason from him, leaving him with the one 
thought that the monster was almost within 
reach; and he replied to the prayer with the 
breath that came in moaning exhaustion from 
between his lips. 

He did not feel the soft, sun-packed snow 
under the beat of his feet. He received the 
lash of low-hanging bushes without experi- 
encing the sensation of their sting. Only he 
knew that he wanted air—more and more 
air; and to get it he ran with open mouth, 
struggling and gasping for it, and yet not 
knowing that Jean de Gravois would have 
called him a fool for the manner in which 
he sought it. 

He heard more and more faintly the run 
of the sledge. Then he heard it no longer, and 
even the cracking of the whip died away. His 
heart swelled in a final bursting effort, and 
he plunged on, until at last his legs crumpled 
under him and he pitched face downward in 
the snow, like a thing stung by sudden death. 

It was then, with his scratched and bleeding 
face lying in the snow, that reason began to 
return tohim. After a little while he dragged 
himself weakly to his knees, still panting 
from the mad effort he had made to overtake 
the sledge. From a great distance he heard 
faintly the noise of shouting, the whispering 
echo of half a hundred voices, and he knew 
that the sound came from the revelers at the 
post. It was proof to him that there had been 
no interruption to the carnival, and that the 
scene at the edge of the forest had been wit- 
nessed by none. 

Quickly his mental faculties readjusted 
themselves. He rose to his feet, and for a 
few moments stood hesitatingly. He had 
no weapon; but as his hand rested upon the 
empty knife-sheath at his belt, there came to 
him a thought of the way in which Mukee had 
avenged Cummins’s wife, and he turned again 
upon the trail. He no longer touched the 
low-hanging bushes. He was no more than a 
shadow, appearing and disappearing without 
warning, trailing as the white ermine fol- 
lows its prey, noiseless, alert, his body re- 
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sponding sinuously and without apparent ef- 
fort to the working commands of his brain. 

Where the forest broke into an open, lighted 
by the stars, he found blood in the footprints 
of the leading dog. Half-way across the open, 
he saw where the leader had swung out from 
the trail and the others of the pack had 
crowded about him, to be urged on by the lash- 
ings of the man’s whip. Other signs of the 
pack’s growing exhaustion followed close. 

The man now traveled beside the sledge 
where the trail was rough, and rode where 
it was smooth and hard. The deep imprints 
of his heeled boots in the soft snow showed 
that he ran for only a short distance at a 
time—a hundred yards or less—and that after 
each running spell he brought the pack to a 
walk. He was heavy and lacked endurance, 
and this discovery brought a low cry of ex- 
ultation to Jan’s lips. 

He fell into a dogged trot. Mile after mile 
dropped behind him; other miles were ahead 
of him, an endless wilderness of miles, and 
through them the tired pack persisted, keep- 
ing always beyond sound and vision. 

The stars began fading out of the skies. 
The shadows of the forest grew deeper and 
blacker, and where the aurora had_ lightened 
the heavens there crept the somber gray film 
that preceded dawn by three hours. 

Jan followed more and more slowly. There 
was hard-breathing effort now in his running 
—effort that caused him physical pain and 
discomfort. His feet stumbled occasionally in 
the snow; his legs, from thigh to knee, began 
to ache with the gnawing torment that centers 
in the marrowbone; and with this beginning 
of the “runner’s cramp” he was filled with a 
new and poignant terror. 

Would the dogs beat him out? Sloughing 
in the trail, bleeding at every foot, would they 
still drag their burden beyond the reach of 
his vengeance? The fear fastened itself upon 
him, urging him to greater effort, and he called 
upon the last of his strength in a spurt that 
carried him to where the thick spruce gave 
place to thin bush, and the bush to the barren 
and rocky side of a huge ridge, up which the 
trail climbed strong and well defined. For 
a few paces he followed it, then slipped and 
rolled back as the fatal paralysis deadened all 
power of movement in his limbs. He lay 
where he fell, moaning out his grief with his 
wide-staring eyes turned straight up into the 
cold gray of the starless sky. 

For a long time he was motionless. From 
the top of the ridge, where the trail cut over 
the mountain, he looked like a bit of fire- 
blackened wood half buried in the snow. 
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Half-way up the ridge a wolf, slinking hun- 
grily, sniffed first up the trail and then down, 
and broke the stillness of the gray night-end 
with a mournful howl. It did not stir Jan 
Thoreau. 

Long after the wolf had passed on, he moved 
a little, twisting himself so that his eyes could 
follow the tracks made by the sledge and dogs. 
When he came to where the snow-covered 
backbone of the ridge cut itself in faint out- 
line against the desolate coldness of the sky, 
there fell from him the first sound of return- 
ing life. Up there he was sure that he had 
seen something move—an object which at first 
he had taken for a bush, and which he knew 
was not the wolf. 

He watched for its reappearance, until all 
sorts of gray dawn shadows danced before 
his eyes. Then he began slowly to crawl up 
the trail. Some of the dull, paralytic ache 
was gone from his limbs, and as he worked his 
blood began to warm them into new strength, 
until he stood up and sniffed like an animal 
in the wind that was coming over the ridge 
from the south. 

There was something in that wind that 
thrilled him. It stung his nostrils to a quick 
sensing of the nearness of something that was 
human. He smelled smoke. In it there was 
the pungent odor of green balsam, mixed with 
a faint perfume of pitch pine; and because 
the odor of pitch grew stronger as he ascended, 
he knew that it was a small fire that was ma- 
king the smoke, with none of the fierce, dry 
woods to burn up the smell. It was a fire 
hidden among the rocks, a tiny fire, over 
which the fleeing missioner was cooking his 
break fast. 

Jan almost moaned aloud in his gladness, 
and the old mad strength returned to his body. 
Near the summit of the ridge he picked up a 
club. It was a short, thick club, with a knot- 
ted and twisted end. 

Cautiously he lifted his face over the rocks, 
and looked out upon a plateau, still deep in 
snow, swept bare by the winter’s winds, and 
covered with rocks and bushes. His face was 
so white that at a little distance it might have 
been taken for a snow hare. It went whiter 
when, a few yards away, he saw the fire, the 
man, and the dogs. 

The man was close to the little blaze, his 
broad shoulders hunched over, steadying a 
small pot over the flame. Beyond him were 
the dogs huddled about the sledge, inanimate 
as death. 


Jan drew himself over the rocks. Once he 


had seen a big-footed lynx creep upon a wide- 
awake fox, and like that lynx he crept upon 
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the man beside the fire. One of the tired 
dogs moved, and his pointed nostrils quiv- 
ered in the air. Jan lay flat in the snow. 
Then the dog’s muzzle dropped between his 
paws, and the boy moved on. 

Inch by inch he advanced. The inches 
multiplied themselves into a foot, the foot 
lengthened into yards, and still the man re- 
mained hunched over his simmering pot. 

Jan rose gently from his hands and knees 
to his feet, a furnace of madness blazing in 


his eyes. The restless dog raised his head 
again. He sniffed danger—near, menacing 


danger—and sprang up with a snarling cry 
that brought the man over the fire to quick 
attention. In a flash Jan took the last leap, 
and his club crashed down upon the mission- 
er’s head. The man pitched over like a 
log, and with a shrill cry the boy was at his 
throat. 

“JT am Jan Thoreau!” he shrieked. “I am 
Jan Thoreau—Jan Thoreau—come to keel 
you!” He dropped his club, and was upon 
the man’s chest, his slender fingers tighten- 
ing like steel wire about the thick throat of 
his enemy. “I keel you slow—slow!” he 
cried, as the missioner struggled weakly. 

The great thick body heaved under him, 
and he put all his strength into his hands. 
Something struck him in the face. Some- 
thing struck him again and again, but he 
felt neither the pain nor the force of it, and 
his voice sobbed out his triumph as he 
choked. The man’s hands reached up and 
tore at his hair; but Jan saw only the mis- 
sioner’s mottled face growing more mottled, 
and his eyes staring in greater agony up into 
his own. 

“T am Jan Thoreau,” he panted again 
and again. “I am Jan Thoreau, an’ I keel 
you—keel you!” 

The blood poured from his face. It 
blinded him until he could no longer see the 
one from which he was choking life. He 
bent down his head to escape the blows. 
The man’s body heaved more and more; it 
turned until he was half under it; but still 
he hung to the thick throat, as the weazel 
hangs in tenacious death to the jugular of its 
prey. 

The missioner’s weight was upon him in 
crushing force now. His huge hands struck 
and tore at the boy’s head and face, and 
then they fastened themselves at his neck. 
Jan was conscious of a terrible effort to take 
in breath, but he was not conscious of pain. 
The clutch did not frighten him. It did 
not make him loosen his grip. His fingers 
dug deeper. He strove to cry out still his 
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words of triumph; but he could make no 
sound, except a gasping like that which 
came from between the gaping jaws of the 
man whose life his body and soul were fight- 
ing to smother. 

There was death in each of the two grips; 
but the man’s was the stronger, and his neck 
was larger and tougher, so that after a time 
he staggered to his knees and then to his 
feet, while Jan lay upon his back, his face 
and hair red with blood, his eyes wide open 
and with a lifeless glare in them. The mis- 
sioner looked down upon his victim in hor- 
ror. As the life that had nearly ebbed out of. 
him poured back into his body, he staggered 
among the dogs, fastened them to the sledge, 
and urged them down the mountain into the 
plain. There was soon no sound of the sledge. 

From a bush a dozen yards away a won- 
dering moose-bird had watched the terrible 
struggle. Now he hopped boldly upon Jan’s 
motionless body, and perked his head in- 
quisitively as he examined the strange face, 
covered with blood and twisted in torture. 

The gray film of dawn dissolved itself into 
the white beginning of day. Far to the south, 
a bit of the red sunrise was creeping into the 
northern world. 


X 


HatFr a mile down the ridge, where it 
sloped up gradually from the forests and 
swamps of the plain, a team of powerful 
Malemutes were running at the head of a 
toboggan. On the sledge was a young half- 
Cree woman. Now beside the sledge, now at 
the lead of the dogs, cracking his whip and 
shouting joyously, ran Jean de Gravois. 

“Ts it not beautiful, my Iowaka?” he 
cried for the hundredth time, in Cree, leap- 
ing over a three-foot boulder in his bound- 
less enthusiasm. “Is this not the glorious 
world, with the sun just rising off there, and 
spring only a few days away? It is not like 
the cold chills at Churchill, which come up 
with the icebergs and stay there all summer! 
What do you think of your Jean de Gravois 
and his country now?” 

Jean was bringing back with him a splen- 
did young woman, with big, lustrous eyes, 
and hair that shone with the gloss of a 
raven’s wing in the sun. She laughed at 
him proudly as he danced and leaped be- 
side her, replying softly in Cree, which is 
the most beautiful language in the world, to 
everything that he said. 

Jean leaped and ran, cracked his caribou 
whip, and shouted and sang until he was 
panting and red in the face. Just as lowaka 
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had called upon him to stop and get a sec- 
ond wind, the Malemutes dropped back upon 
their haunches where Jan Thoreau lay, twist- 
ed and bleeding, in the snow. 

“What is this?” cried Jean. 

He caught Jan’s limp head and shoulders 
up in his arms, and called shrilly to Iowaka, 
who was disentangling herself from the thick 
furs in which he had wrapped her. 

“Tt is the fiddler I told you about, who 
lives with Williams at Post Lac Bain!” 
he shouted excitedly in Cree. “ He has been 
murdered! He has been choked to death, 
and torn to pieces in the face, as if by an 
animal!” Jean’s eyes roved about as Iowa- 
ka kneeled beside him. “What a fight!” he 
gasped. “See the footprints—a big man and 
a small boy, and the murderer has gone on a 
sledge!” ? 

“He is warm,” said Iowaka. 
that he is not dead.” 

Jean de Gravois sprang to his feet, his lit- 
tle black eyes flashing with a dangerous fire. 
In a single leap he was at the side of the 
sledge, throwing off the furs and bundles 
and all other objects except his rifle. 

“He is dead, Iowaka. Look at the purple 
and black in his face. It is Jean de Gravois 
who will catch the murderer, and you will 
stay here and make yourself a camp. Hi-o- 
0-0-0!” he shouted to the Malemutes. 

The team twisted sinuously and swiftly in 
the trail as he sped over the edge of the 
mountain. Upon the plain below he knelt 
upon the toboggan, with his rifle in front of 
him; and at his low, hissing commands, 
which reached no farther than the dogs’ ears, 
the team stretched their long bodies in pur- 
suit of the missioner and his huskies. 

Jean knew that whoever was ahead of him 
was not far away, and he laughed and 
hunched his shoulders when he saw that his 
magnificent Malemutes were making three 
times the speed of the huskies. It was a 
short chase. It led across the narrow plain 
and into a dense tangle of swamp, where the 
huskies had picked their way in aimless 
wandering until they came out in thick bal- 
sam and Banksian pine. Half a mile more, 
and the trail broke into an open which led 
down to the smooth surface of a lake, and 
two-thirds across the lake was the fleeing 
missioner. 

The Malemute leader flung open his jaws 
in a deep, baying triumph, and with a sav- 
age yell Jean cracked his caribou whip over 
his back. He saw the man ahead of him 
lean over the end of his sledge as he urged 
his dogs, but the huskies went no faster; and 
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then he caught the glitter of something that 
flashed for a moment in the sun. 

“Ah!” said Jean softly, as a bullet sang 
over his head. “He fires at Jean de Gra- 
vois!” He dropped his whip, and there was 
the warm glow of happiness in his little 
dark face as he leveled his rifle over the 
backs of his Malemutes. “He fires at Jean 
de Gravois, and it is Jean who can ham- 
string a caribou at three hundred yards on 
the run!” 

For an instant, at the crack of his rifle, 
there was no movement ahead; then some- 
thing rolled from the sledge and lay doubled 
up in the snow. A hundred yards beyond it, 
the huskies stopped in a formless rabble and 
turned to look at the approaching strangers. 

Beside it Jean stopped; and when he saw 
the face that stared up at him, he clutched 
his thin hands in his long black hair and 
cried out, in shrill amazement and horror: 

“The saints in heaven, it is the missioner 
from Churchill!” 

He turned the man over, and found where 
his bullet had entered under one arm and 
come out from under the other. 
no spark of life left. The missioner was 
already dead. 

“The missioner from Churchill!” he 
gasped again. 

He looked up at the warm sun, and kicked 
the melting snow under his moccasined feet. 

“Tt will thaw very soon,” he said to him- 
self, looking again at the dead man, “and 
then he will go into the lake.” 

He headed. his Malemutes back to the 
forest. Then he ran out and cut the traces of 
the exhausted huskies, and with his whip 
scattered them in freedom over the ice. 

“Go to the wolves!” he shouted in Cree. 
“Hide yourselves from the post, or Jean de 
Gravois will cut out your tongues and take 
your skins off alive!” 

When he came back to the top of the 
mountain, Jean found Iowaka making hot 
coffee, while Jan was bundled up in furs 
near the fire. 

“Tt is as I said,” she called. 
alive!” 

Thus it happened that the return of Jean 
de Gravois to the post was even more dra- 
matic than he had schemed it to be, for he 
brought back with him not only a beautiful 
wife from Churchill, but also the half dead 
Jan Thoreau from the scene of battle on the 
mountain. And in the mystery of it all he 
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reveled for two days; for Jean de Gravois 
said not a word about the dead man on the 
lake beyond the forest, nor did the huskies 
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come back into their bondage to give a hint 
of the missing missionary. 
XI 

From the day after the caribou roast the 
fur-gatherers began scattering. The Eskimo 
left the next morning. On the second day 
Mukee’s people from the west set off along 
the edge of the barrens. Most of the others 
left by ones and twos into the wildernesses 
to the south and east. 

Less than a dozen still put off their return 
to the late spring trapping, and among these 
were Jean de Gravois and his wife. Jean 
waited until the third day. Then he went to 
see Jan. The boy was bolstered up in his 
cot, with Cummins balancing the little Mé- 
lisse on the edge of the bed when he came in. 

For a time Jean sat and watched them in 
silence; then he made a sign to Cummins, 
who joined him at the door. 

“T am going the Athabasca way to-day,” 
he said. “I wish to talk with the boy be- 
fore I go. I have a word to say to him 
which no ears should hear but his own: 
Will it be right?” 

“Talk to him as long as you like,” said 
Cummins, “but don’t worry him about the 
missionary. You'll not get a word from 
him.” 

Jan’s eyes spoke with a devotion greater 
than words as Jean de Gravois came and sat 
close beside him. He knew that it was Jean 
who had brought him alive into the post, and 
now there was something in the suggestive 
grimacing of the Frenchman’s face, and in 
the eagerness with which he looked over his 
shoulder, as if he was not quite sure but that 
the walls held ears, that caused the boy’s 
heart to beat a little faster as he speculated 
upon what Jean was going to say. 

For a few moments Jean looked at the 
other steadily, with his thin, black face 
propped in his hands and a curious smile on 
his lips. He twisted his face into a dozen 
expressions of a language as voluble as that 
of his tongue, hunched his shoulders up to 
his ears as he grinned at Jan, and chuckled 
between his grimaces. 

“Ah, it was wan be-e-a-u-tiful fight!” he 
said softly. “You are a brave boy, Jan 
Thoreau!” 

“You did not see it?” asked Jan. 

Unconsciously the words came from him 
in French. Jean caught one of his thin 
hands and laughed joyfully, for the spirit of 
him was French to the bottom of his soul. 

“T see it? No, neither I nor Iowaka; but 
there it was in the snow, as plain as the eyes 
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in your face. And did I not follow the trail 
that staggered down the mountain, while 
Iowaka brought you back to life? And when 
I came to the lake did I not see something 
black out upon it, like a charred log? And 
when I came to it, was it not the dead body 
of the missioner from Churchill? Eh, Jan 
Thoreau ?” 

Jan sat up in his bed with a sharp cry. 

“Sh-h-h-h-h!” admonished Jean, press- 
ing him back gently. “There is no need of 
telling what is out there upon the lake. 
Only the Blessed Virgin made me dream last 
night that yqu would like to see with your 
own eyes that the missioner is dead. The 
thaw will open up the lake in a few days. 
Then he will go down in the first slush. 
And”— Jean looked about him cautiously 
again, and whispered low—“if you see any- 
thing about the dead missioner that you do 
not understand—think of Jean de Gravois!” 

He rose to his feet and bent over Jan’s 
white face. 

“T am going the Athabasca way to-day,” 
he finished. “Perhaps, Jan Thoreau, you 
will hear after a time that it would be best 
for Jean de Gravois never to return again to 
this Post Lac Bain. If so, you will find 
him between Fond du Lac and the Beaver 
River, and you can make it in four days by 
driving your dogs close to the scrub-edge of 
the barrens, keeping always where you can 
see the musk-ox to the north.” He turned to 
the door, and hesitated there for a moment, 
smiling and shrugging his shoulders. “ Jean 
de Gravois wonders if Jan Thoreau under- 
stands?” he said, and passed out. 

When Cummins returned, he found Jan’s 
cheeks flushed and the boy in a fever. 

“Devil take that Gravois!” he growled. 

“He has been a brother to me,” said Jan 
simply. “I love him.” 

On the second day after the Frenchman’s 
departure, Jan rose free of the fever which 
had threatened him for a time, and in the 
afternoon he harnessed Cummins’s dogs. The 
last of the trappers had started from the post 
that morning, their sledges and dogs sinking 
heavily in the deepening slush; and Jan set 
off over the smooth toboggan trail made by 
the company’s agent in his return to Fort 
Churchill. 

This trail followed close along the base of 
the ridge upon which he had fought the 
missionary, joining that of Jean de Gravois 
miles beyond. Jan climbed the ridge. From 
where he had made his attack, he followed 
the almost obliterated trail of the Frenchman 
and his Malemutes until he came to the lake; 
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and then he knew that Jean de Gravois had 
spoken the truth, for he found the mission- 
ary with his face half buried in the slush, 
stark dead. 

He no longer had to guess at the meaning 
of Jean’s words. The bullet-hole under the 
dead man’s arms was too large to escape 
eyes like Jan’s. Into the little hidden world 
which he treasured in his heart there came 
another face, to remain always with him— 
the face of the courageous little forest dandy 
who was hurrying with his bride back into 
the country of the Athabasca. 

Jan allowed his dogs to walk all the way 
back to the post, and it was dusk before 
they arrived. Maballa had prepared supper, 
and Cummins was waiting for him. He 
glanced sharply at the boy. There was a 
smile on Jan’s lips, and there was something 
in his eyes which Cummins had never seen 
there before. From that night they were 
no longer filled with the nervous, glittering 
flashes which at times had given him an ap- 
pearance almost of madness. In place of their 
searching suspicions, there was a warmer 
and more companionable glow, and Cummins 
felt the effect of the change as he ate his 
caribou steak and talked once more entirely 
of Mélisse. 

A Cree trapper had found Jan’s violin in 
the snow, and had brought it to Maballa. 
Before Cummins finished his supper, the boy 
began to play, and he continued to play until 
the lights at the post went out and both the 
man and the child were deep in sleep. Then 
Jan stopped. There was the fire of a keen 
wakefulness in his eyes as he carefully un- 
fastened the strings of his instrument, and 
held it close to the oil-lamp, so that he could 
peer down through the narrow aperture in 
the box. 

He looked again at Cummins. The man 
was sleeping with his face to the wall. With 
the hooked wire which he used for cleaning 
his revolver, Jan fished gently at the very end 
of the box, and after three or four efforts the 
wire caught in something soft, which he 
pulled toward him. Through the bulge in 
the F-hole he dragged forth a small, tightly 
rolled cylinder of faded red cloth. 

For a few moments he sat watching the 
deep breathing of Cummins, unrolling the 
cloth as he watched, until he had spread out 
upon the table before him a number of closely 
written pages of paper. He weighted them at 
one end with his violin, and held them down 
at the other with his hands. The writing was 
in French. Several of the pages were in a 
heavy, masculine hand, the words running one 
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upon another so closely that in places they 
seemed to be connected; and from them Jan 
took his fingers, so that they rolled up like 
a spring. Over the others he bent his head, 
and there came from him a low, sobbing 
breath. 

On these pages the writing was that of a 
woman, and from the paper there still rose 
a faint, sweet scent of heliotrope. For half 
an hour Jan gazed upon them, reading the 
words slowly, until he came to the last page. 

When there came a movement from over 
against the wall, he lifted for an instant a 
pair of startled eyes. Cummins was turn- 
ing in his sleep. Soundlessly Jan tiptoed 
across the floor, opened the door without dis- 
turbing the slumbering man, and went out 
into the night. 

In the south and east there glowed a soft 
blaze of fire where the big spring moon was 
coming up over the forest. As Jan turned 
his face toward it, a new and strange longing 
crept into his heart. He stretched out his 
arms, with the papers and his violin clutched 
in his hands, as if from out of that growing 
glory a wonderful spirit was calling to him. 
For the first time in his life it came to him— 
this call of the great world beyond the wil- 
derness; and suddenly he crushed the wom- 
an’s letter to his lips, and his voice burst 
from him in whispering, thrilling eagerness: 

“T will come to you—some day—w’en ze 
leetle Mélisse come too!” 

He rolled the written pages together, 
wrapped them in the faded red cloth, and 
concealed them again in the box of his vio- 
lin before he reentered the cabin. 

The next morning Cummins stood in the 
door, and said: 

“How warm the sun is! The snow and 
ice are going, Jan. It’s spring. We'll house 
the sledges to-day, and begin feeding the 
dogs on fish.” 

Each day thereafter the sun rose earlier, 
the day was longer, and the air was warmer; 
and with the warmth there now came the 
sweet scents of the budding earth and the 
myriad sounds of the deep, unseen life of the 
forest, awakening from its long slumber in 
its bed of snow. Moose-birds chirped their 
mating songs and flirted from morning until 
night in bough and air; ravens fluffed them- 
selves in the sun; and snowbirds—little 


black and white beauties that were wont to 
whisk about like so many flashing gems— 
changed their color from day to day until 
they became new creatures in a new world. 

The poplar buds swelled in their joy until 
they split like overfat peas. 
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bears came out of their winter dens, accom- 
panied by little ones born weeks: before, and 
taught them how to pull down the slender 
saplings for these same buds. The moose 
returned from the blizzardy tops of the great 
ridges, where for good reasons they had 
passed the winter, followed by the wolves 
who fed upon their weak and sick. Every- 
where were the rushing torrents of melting 
snow, the crackle of crumbling ice, the dying 
frost-cries of rock and earth and tree; and 
each night the pale glow of the aurora bo- 
realis crept farther and farther toward the 
pole in its fading glory. 

The post fell back into its old ways. Now 
and then a visitor came in from out of the 
forest, but he remained for only a day or 
two, taking back into the solitude with him 
a few of the necessaries of life. Williams 
was busy preparing his books for the coming 
of the company’s chief agent from London, 
and Cummins, who was helping the factor, 
had a good deal of extra time on his hands. 

Before the last of the snow was gone, he 
and Jan began dragging in logs for an addi- 
tion which they planned for the little cabin. 
Basking out in the sun, with a huge bear- 
skin for a floor, Mélisse looked upon the new 
home - building with wonderful demonstra- 
tions of interest. Cummins’s face glowed 
with pleasure as she kicked and scrambled 
on the bear-skin and gave shrill-voiced ap- 
proval of their efforts. 

Jan was the happiest youth in the world. 
It was certain that the little Mélisse under- 
stood what they were doing, and the word 
passed from Cummins and Jan to the others 
at the post, so that it happened frequently 
during the building operations that Mukee, 
and Per-ee, and even Williams himself, 
would squat for an hour at a time in the 
snow near Mélisse, marveling at the early 
knowledge which the great God saw fit to put 
into a white baby’s brain. This miracle came 
to be a matter of deep discussion, in which 
there were the few words but much thought 
of men born to silence. One day Mukee 
brought two little Indian babies and set them 
on the bear-skin, where they continued to sit 
in stoic indifference—a clear proof of the 
superior development of Mélisse. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised to hear her be- 
gin talking at any time,” confided Cummins 
to Jan, one evening, when the boy was tu- 
ning his violin. “She’s nearly six months 
old.” 

“Do you suppose she would begin in 
French?” asked Jan, suddenly stopping the 
tightening of his strings. 
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Cummins stared. 

“cc Why?” 

Jan dropped his voice to an impressive 
whisper. 

“Because I have heard her many times 
say, ‘ Bonbon — bonbon — bonbon ’—which 
means candee; and always I have given her 
candee, an’ now ze leetle Mélisse say ‘ Bon- 
bon’ all of ze time.” 

“Well,” said Cummins, eying him in half 
belief. “Could it happen?” 

Like a shot Jan replied: 

“T began in Engleesh, an’ Jan Thoreau is 
French!” 

He began playing, but Cummins did not 
hear much of the music. He went to the 
door, and stared in lonely grief at the top 
of the tall spruce over the grave. Later he 
said to Jan: 

“Tt would be bad if that were so. Give 
her no more sweet stuff when she says ‘ Bon- 
bon,’ Jan. She must forget!” 

The next day Jan tore down the sapling 
barricade around the woman’s grave, and 
from noon until almost sunset he skirted the 
sunny side of a great ridge to the south. 
When he came back, he brought with him a 
basket of the early red snow-flowers, with 
earth clinging to their roots. These he plant- 
ed thickly over the mound under the spruce, 
and around its edge he put rows of the 
young shoots of Labrador tea and bakneesh. 

As the weather grew warmer, and spring 
changed into summer, he took Mélisse upon 
short excursions with him into the forests, 
and together they picked great armfuls of 
flowers and arctic ferns. The grave was never 
without fresh offerings, and the cabin, with 
its new addition complete, was always filled 
with the beautiful things that spring up out 
of the earth. 

Jan and Mélisse were happy; and in the 
joys of these two there was pleasure for the 
others of the post, as there had been happi- 
ness in the presence of the woman. Only 
upon Cummins had there settled a deep grief. 
The changes of spring and summer, bring- 
ing with them all that this desolate world 
held of warmth and beauty, filled him with 
the excruciating pain of his great crief, as if 
the woman had died but yesterday. 

When he first saw the red flowers glowing 
upon her grave, he buried his head in his 
arms and sobbed like a child. The woman 
had loved them. She had always watched 
for the first red blooms to shoot up out of 
the wet earth. A hundred times he had gone 
with her to search for them, and had fas- 
tened the first flower in the soft beauty of her 
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hair. Those were the days when, like hap- 
py children, they had romped and laughed 
together out there beyond the black spruce. 
Often he had caught her up in his strong 
arms and carried her, tired and hungry but 
gloriously happy, back to their little home in 
the clearing, where she would sit and laugh 
at him as he clumsily prepared their supper. 

Thoughts and pictures like these choked 
him and drove him off alone into the depths 
of the wilderness. When this spirit impelled 
him his moccasined feet would softly tread 
the paths they had taken in their wander- 
ings; and at every turn a new memory would 
spring up before him, and he longed to 
fling himself down there with the sweet 
spirit of the woman and die. 

Little did he dreara, at these times, that 
Jan and Mélisse were to cherish these same 
paths, that out of the old, dead joys there 
were to spring new joys, and that the new 
joys were to wither and die, even as his own 
—for a time. Beyond his own great sorrow 
he saw nothing in the future. He gave up 
Mélisse to Jan. 

At last, his gaunt frame thinned by sleep- 
less nights and days of mental torture, he 
said that the company’s business was calling 
him to Churchill, and early in August he 
left for the bay. 


XII 


Upon Jan now fell a great responsibility. 
Mélisse was his own. Days passed before 
he could realize the fulness of his possession. 
He had meant to go by the Athabasca water 
route to see Jean de Gravois, leaving Mélisse 
to Cummins for a fortnight or so. Now he 
gave this up. Day and night he guarded the 
child; and to Jan’s great joy it soon came 
to pass that whenever he was compelled to 
leave her for a short time, Mélisse would 
cry for him. At least Maballa assured him 
that this was so, and Mélisse gave evidence 
of it by her ecstatic joy when he returned. 

When Cummins came back from Fort 
Churchill, in the autumn, he brought with 
him a pack full of things for Mélisse, inclu- 
ding new books and papers, for which he had 
As 
he was freeing these treasures from their 
wrapping of soft caribou-skin, with Jan and 
Meélisse both looking on, he stopped sudden- 
ly and glanced from his knees up at the boy. 

“They’re wondering over at Churchill 
what became of the missionary who left 
with the mail, Jan. They say he was last 
seen at the Etawney.” 

“And not here?” replied Jan quickly. 
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“Not that they know of,” said Cummins, 
still keeping his eyes upon the boy. “The 
man who drove him never got back to 
Churchill. They’re wondering where the 
driver went, too. A company officer has gone 
up to the Etawney, and it is possible he may 
come over to Lac Bain. I don’t believe he'll 
find the missionary.” 

“Neither do I,” said Jan, quite coolly. 
“He is probably dead, and the wolves and 
foxes have eaten him before this—or mebby 
ze feesh!” 

Cummins .resumed his task of unpacking, 
and among the books which he brought forth 
there were two which he gave to Jan. 

The supply-ship from London came in 
while I was at Churchill, and those came 
with it,” he explained. ‘“They’re school- 
books. There’s going to be a school at 
Churchill next winter, and the winter after 
that it will be at York Factory down on the 
Hayes.” He settled back on his heels and 
looked at Jan. “It’s the first school that has 
ever come nearer than four hundred miles of 
us. That’s at Prince Albert.” 

For many succeeding days Jan took long 
walks alone in the forest trails, and silently 
thrashed out the two problems which Cum- 
mins had brought back from Churchill for 
him. Should he warn Jean de Gravois that 
a company officer was investigating the disap- 
pearance of the missionary ? 

At first his impulse was to go at once into 
Jean’s haunts beyond the Fond du Lac, and 
give him the news. But even if the officer 
did come to Post Lac Bain, how would he 
know that the missionary was at the bottom 
of the lake, and that Jean de Gravois was 
accountable for it? So in the end Jan de- 
cided that it would be folly to stir up the 
little hunter’s fears, and he thought no more 
of the company’s investigator who had gone 
up to the Etawney. 

But the second problem was one whose 
perplexities troubled him. Cummins’s word 
of the school at Churchill had put a new and 
thrilling thought into his head, and always 
with that thought he coupled visions of the 
growing Mélisse. This year the school would 
be at Churchill, and the next at York fac- 
tory, and after that it might be gone forever, 
so that when Mélisse grew up there would be 
none nearer than what Jan looked upon as 
the other end of the world. Why could not 
he go to school for Mélisse, and store up 
treasures which in time he might turn over 
to her? 

The scheme was a colossal one, by all odds 
the largest that had ever entered into his 
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dreams of what life held for him—that he, 
Jan Thoreau, should learn to read and write, 
and do other things like the people of the far 
south, so that he might help to make the 
little creature in the cabin like her who slept 
under the watchful spruce. He was stirred 
to the depths of his soul, now with fear, again 
with hope and desire and ambition; and it 
was not until the first cold chills of approach- 
ing winter crept down from the north and 
east that the ultimate test came, and he told 
Cummins of his intention. 

Once his mind was settled, Jan lost no 
time in putting his plans into action. Mukee 
knew the trail to Churchill, and agreed to 
leave with him on the third day—which gave 
Williams’s wife time to make him a new coat 
of caribou-skin. 

On the second evening he played for the 
last time in the little cabin; and after 
Mélisse had fallen asleep he took her up 
gently in his arms, and held her there for 
a long time, while Cummins looked on in 
silence. When he replaced her in the little 
bed against the wall, Cummins put one of 
his long arms about the boy’s shoulders and 
led him to the door, where they stood looking 
out upon the grim desolation of the forest 
that rose black and silent against the starlit 
background of the sky. High above the 
thick tops of the spruce rose the lone tree 
over the grave, like a dark finger pointing 
up into the night, and Cummins’s eyes rested 
there. 

“She heard you first that night, Jan,” he 
spoke softly. “She knew that you were 
coming long before I could hear anything 
but the crackling in the skies. I believe— 
she knows—now—” 

The arm about Jan’s shoulder tightened, 
and Cummins’s head dropped until his rough 
cheek rested upon the boy’s hair. There was 
something of the gentleness of love in what 
he did, and in response to it Jan caught the 
hand that was hanging over his shoulder in 
both his own. 

“Boy, won’t you tell me who you are, and 
why you came that night?” 

“T will tell you, now, that I come from ze 
Great Bear,” whispered Jan. “I am only 
Jan Thoreau, an’ ze great God made me come 
that night because”—his heart throbbed 
with sudden inspiration as he looked up 
into his companion’s face—“ because ze leetle 
Mélisse was here,”’ he finished. 

For a time Cummins made no move or 
sound; then he drew the boy back into the 
cabin, and from the little gingham-covered 
box in the corner he took a buckskin bag. 
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“You are going to Churchill for Mélisse 
and for her,” he said in a voice pitched low 
that it might not awaken the baby. “Take 
this.” 

Jan drew a step back. 

“No, I fin’ work with ze compan-ee at 
Churchill. That is ze gold for Mélisse when 
she grow up. Jan Thoreau is no—what you 
call heem?” 

His teeth gleamed in a smile; but it lasted 
for only an instant. Cummins’s face dark- 
ened, and he caught him firmly, almost 
roughly, by the arm. 

“Then Jan Thoreau will never come back 
to Mélisse,” he exclaimed with finality. 
“You are going to Churchill to be at school, 
and not to work with your hands. They are 
sending you. Do you understand, boy? 
They!” There was a fierce tremor in his 
voice. “Which will it be? Will you take 
the bag, or will you never again come back 
to Lac Bain?” 

Dumbly Jan reached out and took the 
buckskin pouch. A dull flush burned in his 
cheeks. Cummins looked in wonder upon 
the strange light that came into his eyes. 

“T pay back this gold to you and Meélisse 
a hundred times!” he cried tensely. “I 
swear it, an’ I swear that Jan Thoreau mak’ 
no lie!” 

Unconsciously, with the buckskin bag 
clutched in one hand, he had stretched out 
his other arm to the violin hanging against 
the wall. Cummins turned to look. When 
he faced him again, the boy’s arm had fallen 
to his side and his cheeks were white. 

The next day he left. No one heard his 
last words to Mélisse, or witnessed his final 
leave-taking of her, for Cummins sympa- 
thized with the boy’s grief and went out of 
the cabin an hour before Mukee was ready 
with his pack. The last that he heard was 
Jan’s violin playing low, sweet music to the 
child. Three weeks later, when Mukee re- 
turned to Lac Bain, he said that Jan had 
traveled to Churchill like one who had lost 
his tongue, and that far into the nights he 
had played lonely dirges upon his violin. 


XIII 


Ir was a long winter for Cummins and 
Mélisse. It was a longer one for Jan. He 
had taken with him a letter from the factor 
at Lac Bain to the factor at Churchill, and he 
found quarters with the chief clerk’s assist- 
ant at the post—a young, red-faced man who 
had come over on the ship from England. 
He was a cheerful, good-natured young fel- 
low, and when he learned that his new 
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associate had tramped all the way from the 
Barren Lands to attend the new public school, 
he at once invested himself with the responsi- 
bilities of a private tutor. 

He taught Jan, first of all, to say “is” in 
place of “ees.” It was a tremendous lesson 
for Jan, but he struggled with it manfully, 
and a week after his arrival, when one 
evening he was tuning his violin to play for 
young MacDonald, he said with eager gravity: 

“Ah, I have it now, Mr. MacDonald. It 
ees not ‘ ees,’ it ees ‘ ees!’” 

MacDonald roared, but persisted, and in 
time Jan began to get the twist out of his 
tongue. 

‘The school opened in November, and Jan 
found himself one of twenty or so gathered 
there from forty thousand square miles of 
wilderness. ‘Two white youths and a half- 
breed had come from the Etawney; the factor 
at Nelson House sent up his son, and from 
the upper waters of the Little Churchill there 
came three others. 

From the first, Jan’s music found him a 
premier place in the interest of the tutor sent 
over by the company. He studied by night 
as well as by day, and by the end of the 
second month his only competitor was the 
youth from Nelson House. His greatest source 
of knowledge was not the teacher, but. Mac- 
Donald. There was in him no inherent de- 
sire for the learning of the people to the 
south. That he was storing away, like a 
faithful machine, for the use of Mélisse. But 
MacDonald gave him that for which his soul 
longed—a picture of life as it existed in the 
wonderful world beyond the wilderness, to 
which some strange spirit within him, grow- 
ing stronger as the weeks and months passed, 
seemed projecting his hopes and his am- 
bitions. 

Between his thoughts of Mélisse and Lac 
Bain, he dreamed of that other world; and 
several times auring the winter he took the 
little roll from the box of his violin, and 
read again and again the written pages that 
it contained. 

“Some time I will go,” he assured him- 
self always. ‘Some time, when Mélisse is a 
little older, and can go too.” 

To young MacDonald, the boy from Lac 
Bain was a “find.” The Scottish youth was 
filled with an immense longing for home; 
and as his homesickness grew, he poured 
more and more into Jan’s attentive ears his 
knowledge of the world from which he had 
come. He told him the history of the old 
brass cannon that lay abandoned among the 





vines and bushes, where a fort had stood at 
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Churchill many years before. He described 
the coming of the first ship into the great 
bay; told of Hudson and his men, of great 
wars that his listener had never dreamed of, 
of kings, and queens, and strange nations. 
At night he read a great deal to Jan out of 
books that he had brought over with him. 

As the weeks and months passed, the 
strange spirit that was calling to the forest 
boy out of that other world stirred more rest- 
lessly within him. At times it urged him to 
confide in MacDonald what was hidden away 
in the box of his violin. 

The secret nearly burst from him one Sun- 
day, when MacDonald said: 

“T’m going home on the ship that comes 
over next summer. What do you say to 
going back with me, Jan?” 

The spirit surged through Jan in a hot 
flood, and it was only an accident that kept 
him from saying what was in his heart. 

They were standing with the icy bay 
stretching off in interminable miles toward 
the pole. A little way from them, the rest- 
less tide was beating up through the broken 
ice, and eating deeper into the frozen shore. 
From out of the bank there projected, here 
and there, the ends of dark, boxlike objects, 
which, in the earlier days of the company, 
had been gun-cases. In them were the bones 
of men who had lived and died an age ago; 
and as Jan looked at the silent coffins, now 
falling into the sea, another spirit—the spirit 
that bound him to Mélisse—entered into him, 
and he shuddered as he thought of what 
might happen in the passing of a year. 

It was this spirit that won. In the spring, 
Jan went back to Lac Bain with the com- 
pany’s supplies. The next autumn he fol- 
lowed the school to York Factory, and the 
third year he joined it at Nelson House. 
Then the company’s teacher died, and no 
one came to fill his place. 

In midwinter of this third year, Jan re- 
turned to Lac Bain, and, hugging the de- 
lighted Mélisse close in his arms, he told her 
that never again would he go away without 
her. Mélisse, tightening her arms around his 
neck, made his promise sacred by offering 
her little rosebud of a mouth for him to kiss. 
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Later, the restless spirit slumbering within 
his breast urged him to speak to Cummins. 

“When Meélisse is a little older, should we 
not go with her into the south?” he said. 
“She must not live forever in a place like 
this.” 

Cummins looked at him for an instant as 
if he did not understand. When Jan’s mean- 
ing struck home, his eyes hardened, and there 
was the vibrant ring of steel in his quiet 
voice. 

“Her mother will be out there under the 
old spruce until the end of time,” he said 
slowly; “and we will never leave her—un- 
less, some day, Mélisse goes alone.” 

From that hour Jan no longer looked into 
the box of his violin. He struggled against 
the desire that had grown with his years, 
until he believed that he had crushed it 
and stamped it out of his existence. In his 
life there came to be but one rising and one 
setting of the sun. Mélisse was his universe. 
‘She crowded his heart until beyond her he 
began to lose visions of any other world. 

Each day added to his joy. He called her 
“my little sister,” and with sweet gravity 
Mélisse called him “brother Jan,” and re- 
turned in full measure his boundless love. 
He marked the slow turning of her flaxen 
hair into sunny gold, and month by month 
watched joyfully the deepening of that gold 
into warm shades of brown. She was to be 
like her mother! Jan’s soul rejoiced, and in 
his silent way Cummins offered up wordless 
prayers of thankfulness. 

So matters stood at Post Lac Bain in the 
beginning of Mélisse’s ninth year, when up 
from the south there came a rumor. As civil 
war spreads its deepest gloom, as the struggle 
of father against son and brother against 
brother stifles the breathing of nations, so 
this rumor set creeping a deep pall over the 
forest people. 

Rumor grew into rumor. From the east, 
the south, and the west they multiplied, until 
on all sides the Paul Reveres of the wilder- 
ness carried news that the Red Terror was at 
their heels, and the chill of a great fear swept 
like a shivering wind from the edge of 
civilization -to the bay. 


(To be continued ) 





A DREAMER 


I HAVE had many dreams, my dear, 
And one at least came true; 

For once I dreamt of love—now here 
Tis all fulfilled in you! 


Julian Durand 












































THE WORK-ROOM ADJACENT TO MR. BELASCO’S STUDY, WHERE HIS SECRETARIES SIT WITHIN EASY 


CALL—THE LARGE SCREEN IS A CHINESE ANTIQUE, ORIGINALLY USED IN A TEMPLE 


WHERE DAVID BELASCO WORKS 


THE UNIQUE STUDIO AND ART MUSEUM OF AMERICA’S MOST 
PICTURESQUE PLAYWRIGHT AND MANAGER 


BY LOUIS V. DE FOE 


men who control the theaters in New 

York, and thus are able to exert a 
powerful influence over the drama in Amer- 
ica, is that the commercial instinct is dom- 
inant in them, and that their esthetic appre- 
ciation is too often restricted to the symbols 
in bas-relief on our coinage and the engra- 
vings which ornament the national currency. 
Possibly it has become a fashion to exag- 
gerate unduly the venal considerations of 
theatrical management—the best days of the 
drama have ever been those that lie just in 
the past—but it is also true that the zeal of 
the present guardians of the stage is not 
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wholly fired by disinterested love of art. The 
greenroom of a generation or so ago, and its 
helpful midnight symposiums of actors and 
authors, has almost passed out of existence, 
and there is a diminishing trace of ardent 
love of the beautiful in the atmosphere of the 
playhouse. 

Nevertheless, advocates of the old régime 
in the theater have not entirely disappeared, 
nor is the stage in every instance directed 
from behind a roll-top desk. All who have 
seen the beauties of David Belasco’s produc- 
tions, the exotic, oriental loveliness of “ Ma- 
dam Butterfly” and “The Darling of the 
Gods,” the Byzantine splendor of “ Adrea,” 
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the opulent luxury of “Du Barry,” or the 
natural grandeur of mountain, valley, and 
sunset in such dramas of native life as “ The 
Girl of the Golden West,’ must be con- 
vinced, however they may regard these works 
as plays, that the inspiration and impulses of 
the true artist guide their creator. 

What they do not know is that the beau- 
tiful pictures which Mr. Belasco unfolds on 
his stage are only faint suggestions of the ar- 
tistic environment of his private life. The 
studio in which his dramas are written and 
his elaborate productions are planned is one 
of the wonder spots of art-loving New York. 
The walls of his playhouse enclose the real 
things of the world of beauty, as well as the 
make-believe. 

DAVID BELASCO’S FIRST STUDIO 


When only ten years old, Mr. Belasco be- 
came addicted to the studio habit, which has 
clung to him all his life. In his parents’ 
house in San Francisco he fitted up a sanc- 
tum, and surrounded himself with art treas- 
ures purchased at a cost of six dollars, and 


MR. BELASCO’S STUDIO, WITH ENTRANCE TO THE RECEPTION-ROOM AT THE 


A LOUIS SEIZE PIECE WHICH LAY FOR 


NEW YORK CELLAR 


paid for in instalments as his slender income 
was able to bear the strain. Antique furni- 
ture was his special delight. In this luxury, 
at least, he could indulge without stint, so his 
collection gradually grew rich in interesting 
specimens of the disabled and cast-off kitchen 
variety. 

At this time—the year was 1869 — San 
Francisco was no stranger to earthquake visi- 
tations, but it should not be inferred that the 
location of the first Belasco studio, which was 
in the cellar, was an early indication of tim- 
idity, or even of wise precaution. Rather 
was it the application of a utilitarian prin- 
ciple commonly held to be at variance with 
the artistic temperament, for the house of the 
Belascos was small, and the coal-room was 
not needed for its legitimate uses in summer. 
And here, amid draperies of cobwebs, and 
with spiders as his secretaries, young Belasco 
sat himself down and dreamed the dreams 
which have eventuated in those marvelously 
mounted stage productions that have made his 
name known wherever the theater plays its 
part in the diversions of the people. 

















WHERE DAVID BELASCO WORKS 


There would be no interest now, forty years 
afterward, in the first Belasco cellar studio, 
or in the one which succeeded it in the back 
hall-bedroom up-stairs, or iri the progressive- 
ly elaborate day-dreaming places which came 
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his name. His love of the beautiful has now 
reached its crowning indulgence; his desire 
for hermit-like seclusion during his hours of 
study and work has been attained. 

His retreat, within easy call of his business 





























DAVID BELASCO IN HIS STUDY, SHOWING THE FIREPLACE OF 


TILES FROM THE 


ALHAMBRA, AND AN OAK TABLE FROM THE PALACE OF THE COLONNAS 


later, if they had not been prophetic of his 
present studio in New York. This consists of 
a series of wondrously rambling rooms high 
up behind the nondescript facade of the thea- 
ter in West Forty-Fourth Street which bears 


assistants, yet completely shut off from the 
outside world, probably has no equal even in 
this city of magnificently appointed studios, 
now that the late Stanford White’s treasury 
of the beautiful has been dismantled and 
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swept away. He has filled it with curios and 
antiques collected in all parts of the world, 
and illustrative of the arts and crafts of al- 
most forgotten centuries. They are scattered 
about in artistic disorder, for his own satis- 
faction and delight, and among them he in- 
tends to find his inspiration and perform his 
work during the remainder of his days. 

Not many, even among Mr. Belasco’s inti- 
mates, have seen his new surroundings; and 
until this article and its illustrations are 
printed the thousands who attend his theater 
will not even be aware that the place exists. 

In the future, however, Mr. Belasco ex- 
pects to share the enjoyment of his treasures 
with his friends. His studio will be the scene 
of occasional entertainments in honor of the 
celebrities of the theatrical world who may be 
fortunate enough to become his guests. For 
such hospitable purposes the place will be 
amply commodious. It contains seven rooms, 
irregularly arranged on three levels, and it is 
equipped with all the accessories for perma- 
nent residence. But, primarily, it will re- 
main its creator’s artistic workshop. 

The scores of stage-struck men and wom- 
en and the yearning young playwrights who 
daily climb the narrow stairs to the Belasco 
business office, in pursuit of the coveted 
“chance” which so seldom comes, are inva- 
riably told that the object of their quest is 
“out.” As they struggle with their patience 
awaiting his return, it may impress some of 
them as strange that the managers and clerks 
should know so little of Mr. Belasco’s where- 
abouts and movements. To learn not to know 
is the first lesson taught them. 


BELASCO IN HIS STUDY 


When Mr. Belasco is in his studio, he is as 
inaccessible to the outside world as if he were 
adrift in mid-ocean. He makes his entrances 
and exits by means of a tiny, private, auto- 
matic elevator, which ascends from the stage 
door at the rear of the building. From it his 
visitor emerges into a little reception-room, 
and looks down froma balcony of richly 
carved Flemish oak upon a bewildering scene 
of beauty that spreads itself beneath. This is 
what Mr. Belasco pleases to call his study, 
but actually it resembles a corner of the Cluny 
Museum transported from Paris and set down 
in New York. 

A dome of Tiffany glass in the ceiling, and 
a window of stained glass at the side, shed 
over the room a soft yellow glow, which blends 
with the rich, red tones of old tapestries and 
hangings. The carved oak writing-table at 
which Mr. Belasco does his work once served 
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a humble purpose. In the sixteenth century 
it stood in the kitchen of the palace of the 
Colonnas in Italy, and its surface still bears 
the marks of the meat-ax. © 

Beside it, in lieu of a waste-paper basket, 
is a drum bearing the Prussian arms. Ger- 
man troops marched to its measured beats at 
the siege of Paris, and it still shows the scars 
of battle. Even the chair in which Mr. Be- 
lasco sits is a relic of glories that are gone. 
The age-stained panel that forms its back 
bears this inscription: 


This chair was made from an old carved pew 
taken from the church in which Shakespeare is 
buried at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Behind the desk, and most precious of all 
the fittings of this interesting retreat, rises a 
huge fireplace of carved stone. Its sixty-four 
Damascus tiles of blue, green, and orange 
upon a white surface were stolen from the 
Alhambra at Granada two centuries ago. The 
heavy stone mantel, wrought with figures and 
wreaths in deep bas-relief, adorned the draw- 
ing-room of a French chateau in the reign of 
Louis XVI, and the supporting columns on 
either side, also beautifully chiseled, came 
from an Italian palace of the previous cen- 
tury. Above the mantel is a mirror in a won- 
drously carved frame of gilded oak, the loot 
from a Florentine monastery, and before it 
stands an intricate gilded altar-piece, brought 
from Spain and set up in the convent at San- 
ta Clara in the romantic days of Spanish 
California. 

A discordant but amusing note in this me- 
dieval collection is a trio of cats with arched 
backs, two black and one white, which glower 
from the mantel. They snarled at Mr. Be- 
lasco from a toy-shop window in the Strand, 
London, many years ago. He purchased them 
for a shilling—twenty-four cents—and has 
always kept them near him. 


A WEALTH OF HISTORIC TREASURES 


Another unique adornment of the study is 
a great wrought-iron wreath encircling the 
figure of a rampant lion and suspended be- 
low the glass dome in the center of the room. 
It, too, has an interesting past. It was a sign 
that hung in front of a Paris tavern during 
the French Revolution, and the eyes of Marie 
Antoinette, Mme. Roland, Robespierre, and 
numberless other victims of the Terror may 
have rested upon it as they went in the tum- 
brels to death on the guillotine. Hanging in 
front of the windows is a relic of earlier and 
happier days in France—a metal escutcheon 
with a pendent glass ball which adorned the 
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gardens of some ducal palace four hundred 
years ago. 

Every panel in the woodwork of the study 
might tell its story of magnificence forgotten 
centuries ago. The grill of age-stained, worm- 
eaten oak which masks the steam radiator was 
made by fitting together sections of confes- 
sional cabinets from an old Italian cathedral. 
Even the door-cases are contributions from a 
convent in France—a reflection on the venal- 
ity of human nature. And there is a section 
of a gilded Gothic scroll which is said to be 
a: perfect specimen of its kind, coveted by con- 
noisseurs and collectors, and admired and 
copied by artists and architects. 

One corner of the study is given up to a 
collection of Napoleon relics, comprising more 
than one hundred pieces, each associated with 
the glories or disasters of the First Empire. 
Most precious of all these, in Mr. Belasco’s 
estimation, is a lock of the emperor’s hair, 
sealed in a locket, and accompanied by au- 
thenticated testimony of its genuineness. 

Little effort has been’ made to preserve 
chronological order or classification. A viol 
that made music for dancing mobs in Paris- 
ian streets during the French Revolution, 
stands beside a rotting weather-vane torn hy 
hands of vandals from the prow of a Roman 
galley. A royal sacoche, which carried state 
documents to the court of an English king, is 
suspended from the newel-post of the stairs 
leading to the balcony. From the oak sup- 
ports of the balcony hang two Persian pow- 
der-flasks, fashioned from the shoulder-bones 
of sacred cattle; while in a recess is a tiny 
gilt cabinet which may have concealed the 
potions of that arch-poisoner of history, Lu- 
crezia Borgia, since it once adorned the bou- 
deir of her palace. 

Curious, too, is a bronze Chinese idol sto- 
len during the Boxer raid by a soldier who 
paid with his life for his vandalism. The 
pilfered god found its way to San Francisco, 
where, after passing unscathed through the 
earthquake and fire, it was purchased and 
presented to Mr. Belasco by the alumni of 
Lincoln College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1875. The hideous, staring symbol 
of Confucius has a congenial companion-piece 
in a tiny Chinese screen, whose six panels of 
inlaid stone—a lost art—tell the story of the 
Ming dynasty, and date back more than a 
thousand years. 

There are numerous works of art,ceramics, 
bronzes, sconces, valuable specimens of cloi- 
sonné and Sévres ware; clocks of all ages, 
which labor industriously disputing time with 
their ancient hands; weapons, shields, instru- 
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ments of gaiety and of torture; and—ranged 
in every available place in all the rooms of 
the studio—books. Mr. Belasco is said to 
own the best dramatic library-of any Ameri- 
can playwright, but his books overflow into 
other branches of literature and science. He 
does not strive after the imposing bindings 
of the professional book-collector or the rare 
editions of the literary antiquary, but prefers 
serviceable volumes in every useful field. 
Half his solitude is spent poring over them; 
not in the enjoyment of their contents, per- 
haps, but in search of a word, a phrase, or a 
quotation. Not long ago, while writing the 
drama in which David Warfield is to appear 
next winter, Mr. Belasco ransacked his tomes 
for nearly a week in search of an appropriate 
Dutch proper name, and ended by not find- 
ing it. The long-sought word was suggested 
afterward, quite accidentally, by one of his 
stenographers, who was of Dutch lineage. 


HOW BELASCO BUILDS HIS PLAYS 


One may wonder what use Mr. Belasco 
finds for a stenographer in this hiding-place 
of artistic luxury. However, he keeps two in 
constant employment. They are women, and 
their service is not so much to register his 
thought as to mirror his emotion; for Mr. 
Belasco — whose genius lies largely in his 
habit of deliberation, and in his infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains—rarely sets his plays 
on paper with his own pen. He declaims 
passage after passage, acting out each charac- 
ter in detail, and going through illuminating 
and explanatory bits of stage business as he 
proceeds. The duty of one stenographer is to 
take down the dialogue, that of the other is to 
record the action. 

He says that, by watching the expression of 
his assistants’ faces and noting their emo- 
tional response, he is able to gage the fidelity 
of his work to human nature and to judge the 
effect it is likely to have on future audiences. 
These assistants are stationed within easy 
call, in a work-room which, although sepa- 
rate from the studio suite, is in itself an elab- 
orately appointed aud curio-laden combina- 
tion of library, reference-room, and technical 
laboratory. 

The main library of the studio opens from 
the balcony of the study, and in it are ranged 
the most valuable books, engravings, and 
etchings in Mr. Belasco’s collection. It is a 
cozy lounging - place, furnished with tapes- 
tried chairs and divans surrounding a cu- 
riously carved Louis Seize table which for 
nearly half a century was lost in the cellar 
of an old New York mansion. After it was 











WHERE DAVID BELASCO WORKS 


unearthed, its finders, ignorant of its value, 
sent it to an auction-room, where its present 
owner bought it for a song. It is the only 
article in the studio that has ever been used 
on the stage. Miss Blanche Bates had it for 
a time in the setting of one of her plays, but 
it proved too fragile for such purposes. 
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rcom, with its rich paneling of Flemish oak, 
will hold an interest second only to the study. 
Its carved oaken feast-board, seamed and 
scarred by two centuries’ use, once stood in 
the great hall of a Bavarian castle. The six- 
teen heavy chairs which go with it are of the 
same remote period, although their exact lin- 
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A CORNER OF MR. BELASCO’S STUDY, WITH THE STAIRS LEADING TO THE LIBRARY—HANGING ON 
THE NEWEL-POST IS A ROYAL ENGLISH DESPATCH-BAG 


On either side of the doorway are lanterns, 
which give little illumination, but which have 
a romantic history. They were part of the 
trappings of an English nobleman’s stage- 
coach, which Dick Turpin robbed with the 
dashing daredeviltry of his lawless day. 

THE DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM 


For the guests who will gather at Mr. Be- 
lasco’s future entertainments, the dining- 


eage is unknown. The sideboard is resplen- 
dent with a silver service of century-old de- 
sign and workmanship, and the cabinets are 
stocked with the china and potteries of Dres- 
den and Delft. An old clock, which stands 
between the mullioned windows, has ticked 
the minutes of a century and a half. 

There is also a little bedroom, decorated 
with Japanese antiques upon which a golden 
Buddha from some unknown temple of the 
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THE DINING-ROOM OF MR. BELASCO’S STUDIO, SHOWING FLEMISH OAK PANELING, OLD BAVARIAN 
FEAST-BOARD, AND SILVER AND CHINA SERVICE OF ANTIQUE WORKMANSHIP 


Far East looks benignly down. But the 
lackered dressing-case is only a mask which 
hides a modern steel safe. 

Through the narrow halls, their ceilings, 
studded with curious lights, are everywhere 
wood carvings set in the walls and illumi- 
nated by crimson fairy lamps. Indeed, in the 
out-of-the-way corners and half-hidden re- 
cesses of this sequestered retreat overlooking 
one of the busy thoroughfares of New York’s 
theatrical district, are objects of art worthy of 
pretentious display. 

Mr. Belasco began to cultivate the fasci- 
nating but expensive luxury of collecting the 
equipment of his studio when fortune com- 
menced to smile on him in the dramatic world, 
more than ten years ago. His treasures, gath- 
ered by himself and his agents in various 
parts of Europe, and in the antique shops of 


New York, have accumulated slowly. Many 
have been stored away for years, awaiting a 
time when he could build a studio that would 
fulfil his ideas of beauty and usefulness, and 
secure for him the luxury he desired most of 
all—solitude. 

When he became the owner of the theater 
in West Forty-Fourth Street, he planned the 
aerie which, hereafter, will be his retreat in 
his hours of work and thought. He has al- 
ready expended nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars in its equipment and adornment—not 
for public admiration, but for his own pleas- 
ure and inspiration. 

“Since I was a boy,” he says, “I have 
longed for a time when I could live among 
beautiful things. They are the best tonic I 
know. They help my eyes and heart and soul. 
Besides, I like to be alone.” 





UNREST 


JNREST, unrest! And yet perchance 
The restless ones are best; 

Action fares on, the quick advance— 
Only the dead men rest. 


Eugene C. Dolson 

















THE BORROWED HUSBAND 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


AUTHOR OF “A PSYCHE OF THE MOUNTAINS,” ETC. 
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ss ORROWIN’ is a good neighborly habit 
B in every walk o’ life,” announced 
Pap Overholt suddenly. Pap was 
subject to these ebullitions of good-will to- 
ward unpopular things and people — like a 
rich soil that throws out all sorts of beauti- 
ful, irrelevant growths. “Let the women 
talk as they like ”—he cast a swift,. humor- 
ous glance at his wife—“ it gives a body 
friendly feelings to know some one else is 
ironin’ with your smoothin’-iron, or ridin’ to 
see his girl on your best mule.” 

“T reckon it does, ef you say so, Johnny,” 
Cornelia said, smiling fondly. ‘‘ You shore 
ought to know. Bonbright, he’s got the name 
of being the lendingest somebody on the 
mounting.” , 

“Rightly managed, Bon,” the old man 
persisted, “ hit’s a great producer o’ unself- 
ishness. Now, look at love—the blessedest 
borrower this side o’ kingdom come. I tell 
you, hit’s a fine day when youth’s neigh- 
bor, love, comes a rappin’ at a young man’s 
breast with: ‘ Please, sir, will ye lend me a 
heart? ’” 

The swart, lusty, straight-limbed young 
fellow beside Pap at the table laughed, with 
a flash of white teeth, and a quick, half-shy 
glance from glowing dark eyes to where Aunt 
Cornelia, plate in hand, disappeared into the 
kitchen. 

“T don’t like that word ‘ borrowing’ in 
such a connection,” he objected. “I tell you, 
Pap John, my heart isn’t lent. It’s given, 
for life and eternity.” The red deepened on 
his brown cheek as he cautiously drew from 
an inner pocket and handed to Pap the pic- 
ture of a girl. “ Best one in the world,” he 
whispered, “ though I haven’t had my an- 
swer yet. Oh, I’ve asked her; but she don’t 
say no, and she won’t say yes.” They studied 
the pictured face together. “I wrote her last 
week—she’s off on a little trip with some 
friends—that I couldn’t stand it much longer; 
I wanted to know whether to buy a rope to 
hang myself, or to buy shingles.” 
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“Oh, she’ll say yes—she’ll say yes!” the 
old man whispered back. ‘“ The best ones ts 
a little shy—we wouldn’t wish to have ’em 
otherwise, Bon. I ”—he glanced toward the 
kitchen door—‘ I axed Cornely seb’n times— 
an’ three of them was on my knees. The 
gal in that picter’s bound to say yes.” 

“You’re mighty hopeful,” hesitated the 
boy. 

“ Well,” said the other, “ good country vit- 
tles, good mounting air, an’ the feelin’ that 
all the animals is out o’ harness an’ goin’ to 
sleep on full stomachs, does put a man to 
lookin’ on the bright side. ’Pears like to me 
sometimes, when I set up hyer on the mount- 
ing, a gazin’ over the aidge o’ the earth like, 
I could find charity an’ hope for all man- 
kind—s-s-ssh! Talkin’ o’ borrowin’, thar’s 
Link Shifflet, now.” 

Young Swayne turned and looked into the 
kitchen, where, in close and eager consulta- 
tion with Aunt Cornelia, was a small gray 
man in ill-assorted clothes. His coat, far too 
large, had the cuffs turned back, showing a 
ragged lining. Its skirts flapped low on his 
legs, which were tightly bound in the home- 
made trousers of an overgrown boy. The 
large, excellent derby hat on his head reeled 
drunkenly from ear to ear, as he gesticulated 
earnestly to Aunt Cornelia. 

“ Queer!” murmured Pap John. “ Some- 
thin’ must be a doin’ up Link’s way. He 
slipped around to the kitchen without a word 
—didn’t even stop to ask for a chaw 0’ to 
backer—didn’t so much as borrow my ’pin- 
ion of the weather!” he chuckled. “ An’ yit 
he’s on a borrowin’ raid, all right. Anybody 
can see that. That there—lemme see ’—he 
squinted up his eyes critically—“ that there’s 
Brin Cawhorn’s coat, an’ Bush Tannery’s 
hat; an’ I’d ’a’ knowed them pants o’ Jabe 
Henson’s on a raccoon.” 

“ Borrowing Link,” suggested the Garyville 
boy, laughing. 

“Well, yes, we do call him that,” confessed 
Pap. “Not in an ill sperit, by no means, 
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but jest a statin’ a fact. Hit’s r’al’y all Link 
does do; but he’s mighty free with hit; lives 
with his brother, Jeff, an’ does the borrowin’ 
for the whole fambly. Borrowed a calf from 
me to toll a cow home, kep’ it tell it had 
brought him three calves of its own, one atter 
another; then, when it died off, in *bout six 
years, sent me the hide. “Lowed it didn’t 
have no horns when he borrowed it, an’ he 
had a use for them hit had growed, so he’d 
keep ’em! Borrowed Tim Clapp’s weddin’ 
coat to visit his rich kin at Double Springs 
in, wore it plumb out, an’ sent home the but- 
tons; said he was afraid they was kinder 
slick, but he was bound to return what he 
borrowed—er what was left of it. Borrowed 
a plow from me, a mule from Cornely’s 
pappy, an’ a piece o’ ground from Blev 
Hawkes — Blev was in jail that year for 
’stillin—to make a crop. Said he had the 
turnip-seed, an’ he felt ’twas a wicked sin 
to let it go to waste. Hope he stays for sup- 
per—he’s plumb inter-est-in’, Link is; I’d 
love fer ye to git acquainted with him.” He 
raised his voice: ‘‘ Come in, Link! Come 
in an’ have a sup with us. Got a plenty, 
_ sech as ’tis.” 

Mr. Link Shifflet came and leaned in the 
doorway. He shook his head. 

“T ain’t a studyin’ "bout eatin’ 
in’. I’m powerful troubled in 
Some o’ my rich kin is comin’ up to our 
house to supper to-night on their way home 
from some’res out West. Stayed over all 
night jest to see—me! S’manthy Forebush, 
she lent eggs. I borrowed chickens from 
Preacher Goforth, an’ got some of the hog 
Tim Clapp killed to-day. Miz Vengey Mizer 
lent dishes. I packed two or three cheers 


an’ drink- 
my mind. 


plumb over from the school - teacher’s, an” 


Widder McElbree sent in the coffee.” 

“ Well, what can I lend, Link?” queried 
Pap genially. 

“T cain’t adzackly say. Reckon I ’bout 
got the supper settled. Le’s see, was there 
anything else? Miz Slocum, she lent butter- 
milk an’ flour, an’ Viry had saleratus—an’ 
salt a plenty. Cornely here, she’s jest fur- 
nished handkerchers for all.” As he hefted 
the packet of clean folded squares in his 
hand, Link’s eyes were on the young man, 
keenly noting his points. “ They is one 
thing,” he hesitated. “I r’al’y come over to 
ast your advice. Ye see, Roxy Ann, she’s 
writ ’em ’at she was wed, an’ they’ll likely 
want to see her man. An’ he ain’t—well, 
they’s a sort of a need-cessity for him not 
bein’ thar. The truth is, him an’ Taylor 


Broyles they fit about some fool thing.” He 
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tiptoed around the table, and whispered his 
concluding sentence in Pap’s ear. “ Taylor 
went over the bluff, an’ that’s the last knowed 
o’ him; so Buck’s a hidin’ out, an’ sorter pro- 
jec’in’ round to find the—to find him.” 

“TI s’pose, ef Buck’s out lookin’ after Tay- 
lor—” allowed Pap, somewhat dubiously. 

“‘ What’s troublin’ me,” broke in Link, and 
he cast another glance at the visitor from 
Garyville, “is a husband for Roxy Ann to 
show them folks to-night.” 

“ Aw law, Link,” cried Pap John, with a 
laugh, “ I’ll bet you want to borrow a hus- 
band! Now, don’t ye? Cornely, do you 
hear that, honey? They want to borrow me 
for another woman’s husband.” 

“She wouldn’t nigh keep ye. I’d have to 
take back sp’iled goods,” retorted the mild 
Cornelia with spirit. “Don’t you pay no 
attention to Johnny’s foolishness, Link. 
Come an’ have supper. Set up, reach an’ 
take off. I know I ain’t got nothin’ fitten 
te eat, but you’re welcome to sech as they is.” 

“TI reckon I’d jest as well take the aidge 
off my appetite,” Link replied, insinuating 
himself skilfully into the proffered place at 
table. ‘ Hit’ll leave more for the company.” 

He ate methodically and conscientiously. 
But—a thing strange indeed for the moun- 
tains, where courtesy is as the very air one 
breathes—he kept an eager, vigilant, very 
thinly dissembled surveillance upon the 
movements and the appearance of the young 
man. When Bonbright raised a chicken- 
bone between thumb and finger, Link emit- 
ted a kind of groan. 

“Why don’t he grab it with both fists, so 
it won’t slip?” he demanded fiercely under 
his breath. 

When the lad from Garyville drank coffee 
from cup instead of saucer, he leaned con- 
fidentially on Aunt Cornelia’s chair and 
whispered : 

“ Ain’t that Faithful Bonbright’s boy— 
her ’at wed that town feller, Milton Swayne? ” 

Cornelia nodded. 

“ He’s got kinder town ways,” complained 
the old man. 

“ Born an’ raised over to Garyville,” she 
responded; then added fondly: ‘“‘ Mighty nice 
boy—favors Faithful.” 

Link’s keen eyes—live coals in a death’s 
head; those eyes so youthful and piercing in 
the shrunken old face—ran from Bonbright’s 
sleek, shapely head to his well-shod feet; he 
bent sideways to peer at the latter under the 
table, and winced to see them “ set together 
for all the world like a pair o’ empty boots 
in a sto’ winder.” 
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So somber did he wax under the influence 
of the table manners of Faithful’s son, that 
Aunt Cornelia was moved to inquire: 

“What’s that you was a sayin’ to Johnny, 
Link, ’bout borrowin’ a husband for Roxy 
Ann? You—you ain’t backslid, have ye? 
Hit didn’t sound right respectable—” 

“Mighty onconvenient one o’ the farm 
critters to lend,” Pap laughed enjoyingly. 

“Pore Rox Ann, she’s so ’shamed to tell 
them rich kin that her man’s a hidin’ out 
a’ready,” urged Roxy Ann’s uncle. “I don’t 
see for my part why boys fight so hard. Now, 
in my time, a body fit with an eye to con- 
sequences. Ye kin git a pow’ful lot o’ sat- 
isfaction out o’ beatin’ up a feller an’ yit 
leave a pinch o’ life in him. Ef I jest had 
a man to—fer a few hours, to—”’ 

Link’s gaze was on Bonbright Swayne 
once more. A significant glance and a laugh 
passed between the old man and his young 
guest; as Cornelia withdrew once more to 
the kitchen, the boy said to Link: 

“Pap John and I are going out ’possum- 
hunting at moonrise; but if you think I can 
help you out till then—” 

“ Hitch up a mule, Overholt—hitch up a 
mule!’ cried Borrowing Shifflet in joyful 
anxiety. ‘“ Don’t give him time to change 
his mind. I'll take him right over now.” 

He spoke as if it was a quarter of beef he 
had just borrowed. 

“For any sakes!” called Aunt Cornelia’s 
scandalized voice from the doorway a few 
moments later. ‘“ What air you men a hatch- 
in’ up?” 

“Nemmine, nemmine, Cornely, honey,” 
the chief culprit responded hastily, as Link 
drove away with his latest acquisition. 
‘“Bon’s jest a goin’ over to set at Shifflet’s 
fer a spell.” 


II 


Out on the rough mountain road the two 
proceeded in silence. Shifflet, hurrying his 
borrowed mule unmercifully, flung himself 
far over to the left, bumping into young 
Swayne, in order to ram his hand deep down 
into his right breeches-pocket and pull out a 
plug of borrowed tobacco. He gnawed at it 
fiercely, ripping a great mouthful from the 
dense mass, then turned and offered the plug 
to the lad. 

“Don’t chaw! Don’t chaw!” he ejacu- 
lated, in response to the other’s polite nega- 
tive. He himself chewed for a moment 
voraciously, plainly beginning, as is not un- 
common, to find defects in the borrowed 
article once he had it in his possession. 
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“Well!” he grunted. “I reckon ye kin spit, 
to make it a leetle more naterel—cain’t ye?” 

“Why, yes, I—I reckon I can spit,” al- 
lowed Bonbright, half sheepishly. 

The old man looked sidewise at the boy 
from time to time, furtively and anxiously. 

“ You-all from Garyville don’t rightly 
know our ways,” he said finally. “ Reckon 
I better give ye a few p’inters.”’ 

“All right; fire ahead! ” 

“Well, fustly, I take notice ye’ve got 
sweet-smellin’ town truck on yer hankecher 
—now, don’t git mad! A young chap— 
mought be out a courtin’—sech is right an’ 
proper. But not fer what you’re a gwine to 
act to-night. Ye’ll say ’—abruptly—* that 
I’m packin’ home hankechers fer each an’ 
every. That’s true; and ’—with deep satis- 
faction—“ the women’ll have ’em pinned to 
the side o’ their dress bodies; but hit ends 
right thar—right thar! Ef yo’re ’bleeged to 
wipe yo’ nose, an’ a coat-sleeve ain’t good 
enough fer ye, why, I don’t kick at yer usin’ 
a hankecher—reckon Buck’s got one, though 
I never seed hit; but then he ain’t never 
courted me—but fer ye to git out one with 
sweet-smellin’ town truck on it, would give 
the whole thing plumb away! ” 

Young Swayne, somewhat flushed, agreed 
hastily to flourish no perfumed handker- 
chiefs while on duty as Roxy Ann’s husband. 

“Then, when ye set, ye must hook yer 
boot-toes round the cheer-legs.” 

“Tl do my very best, Mr. Shifflet,” 
Bonbright said, with ever - lessening confi- 
dence. 

‘An’ when Roxy Ann speaks to ye, ye 
must jest nod yer head, er say ‘ Huh?’ or 
‘Uh-huh?’ or ‘Huh-uh?’ No mounting 
man’s a gwine to say ‘ Yes’m’ an’ ‘ No’m’ 
to his own woman. An’ don’t fergit to eat 
with yer knife. This hyer rich kin o’ mine 
eats with their forks, but you don’t want to 
foller them; remember yo’re Roxy Ann’s hus- 
band to-night—you must act like Roxy Ann 
an’ her kind.” 

“ But I—oh, well, all right once more an- 
swered poor Bonbright, who had not con- 
ceived it could be so hard to lower one’s 
standards. 

“Them rough clothes ye put on for the 
*possum-hunt’ll do,” Shifflet allowed grudg- 
ingly. ‘“ They’re about like the ones Buck 
stood up in. Rox Ann’s gwine to wear her 
weddin’-dress. An’ right thar comes up an- 
other p’int—she’s a pow’ful pretty gal; an’ 
she’s sorter r’iled at her man fer not bein’ on 
hand when he’s needed so bad. I don’t 
want no foolishness on your part!” 
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“Look here, sir!” flared young Swayne 
hotly. “I haven’t lent my principles—nor 
left them at -ome. I sha’n’t—” 

“Lord, now, don’t fly up that-a-way at a 
ol’ feller like me. I didn’t mean nary lick 
o harm. Yo’re all right—yo’re all right! 
An’ whatever comes er goes, mind ye, this 
hyer thing is to stick whilst the company’s 
present. Hit mought look like a joke to you; 
but hit ain’t no joke to Rox Ann, nor none of 
us. No matter what nor how nor which, ye 
must hang to it like a pup to a root that 
you’re Rox Ann’s man.” 

* “But hold on, Mr. Shifflet-—” the boy 
protested uncomfortably. 

“Hyer’s the house! You go right in.” 
Link lifted his voice and called: “I fotch 
ye a husband, Rox Ann! Set him down in 
the cheer what’s propped with bricks, an’ 
don’t do no foolin’ round him. I got a mule, 
too—I’ll go over an’ borrow Miz Black- 
shear’s front gate, an’ be back in a minute. 
Got cups enough, Viry?” 

“Yep, I reckon I’ve got enough, ef you 
an’ Rox Ann an’ that feller ye’ve brung don’t 
take no coffee,” came the answer, in a thin, 
dubious voice. 

Bonbright entered upon a scene of confu- 
sion. Borrowed pictures were being ham- 
mered to the walls of the cabin, which was 
little more than a hut; borrowed chairs set in 
place, borrowed dishes disposed upon a bor- 
rowed table-cloth, borrowed viands prepared 
in borrowed skillets. No one paid much at- 
tention to him until a semblance of serenity 
was resolved out of the riot, and Link came 
in, announcing that he had “jest sorter 
tacked up that gate—hit didn’t quite fill; 
but hit’ll never be noticed in the dark.” 

With a lively memory of the methods of a 
traveling photographer who had posed the 
family for ‘“‘an easy, natural-looking group,” 
the little old man flew at the tribe and began 
to array its members in a welcoming tableau. 
His brother—a long, keen-eyed, hawk-nosed 
old mountaineer—his lank black hair soaked 
and soaped down over an anxious brow, was 
established in a chair—the back of his trou- 
sers was not all that could be desired. A 
child was set between his feet, her unnatu- 
rally clean hand carefully placed above a 
patch on her parent’s knee: Viry stood in 
the door leading to the little lean-to kitchen 
and dining-room, with the other children dis- 
played in front of her, the smallest at the 
fore, going back like regular, if unsteady, 
steps. 

“Will it sp’ile the picter ef I wipes my 
nose?” piped up a small Link. 
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“No. Wipe hit quick, an’ git yer hand 
back like I fixed hit—but mind ye don’t 
tetch that thar clean hankercher! ” snapped 
Uncle Link at a high nervous tension. 

Roxy Ann, in her poor wedding finery— 
a big-boned young female, exhibiting a good 
strong edition of the family nose, the family 
scowl, and the family anxiety—was paraded 
beside Bonbright, her hand adjusted on his 
shoulder. Uncle Link’s apprehensions now 
showed as groundless; she evinced the same 
interest in her borrowed bridegroom that she 
did in the brick-propped chair upon which 
poor Bon was insecurely perched. 

“ Hold still, cain’t ye?” she whispered 
fretfully, as the boy, whose feet had been 
personally arranged by Uncle Link so that 
they were absolutely useless to their actual 
owner, gave and yawed beneath her clutch- 
ing hand. 

Link surveyed his various groups with an 
eye of chary approval; then stationed him- 
self at the front door, one hand thrust in his 
vest, the other extended in the gesture of the 
cheap orator. 

It seemed to the borrowed husband that 
ages elapsed, that empires might have fallen 
and new dynasties taken sway, before there 
was a sound of wheels heard outside. He 
was irresistibly reminded of a cabin full of 
early settlers preparing to repel an Indian 
attack. This impression was not lessened by 
Uncle Link whispering hoarsely: 

“They’re a comin’! Now—all on ye— 
ready! ” 

He flung wide the door, instantly resuming 
his spread-eagle orator attitude, with a hec- 
tic— 

“Howdy? Howdy? Howdy do? Light 
an’ come in. You-all air onexpected, but 
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none the less welcome! 
III 


THE “unexpected” guests seemed a little 
daunted by the formidable array in which 
they found their hosts drawn up. A middle- 
aged man and woman of prosperous appear- 
ance came first. Bonbright looked on with 
the indifference of physical discomfort. 

“ An’ this is Roxy Ann, an’ her new man,” 
began the large, red-faced, loud-voiced female 
rich kin. “ Howdy, Roxy? Howdy, young 
feller?” Then, in an audible aside to the 
head of the tribe, who, still seated, was hold- 
ing the convenient child to her duty, and who 
could no more have risen than as if he had 
been hamstrung. “Looks a little shylike, 
don’t he, Cousin Jeff? They mostly do when 
they’re first wed. I dunno why men-folks 
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takes marryin’ harder’n what we women-folks 
does. What’s his name?” As if she were 
asking the entitlements of a three-weeks in- 
fant, or of some farm animal. 

The Shifflets, hypnotized by Uncle Link’s 
posing, neither spoke nor moved; but sud- 
denly the group in front of the borrowed 
husband parted to let through a young girl, 
clad with the village elegance that Gary- 
ville could offer. 

“Oh!” cried the voice of “the best girl 
in the world,” her sweet face struck suddenly 
pale by the sight before her. “Oh! His 
name? It’s Bonbright Swayne! ” 

The lad attempted to spring to his feet, 
to cry out to his sweetheart that he was not 
Roxy Ann’s husband, forgetful that he had 
lent those feet to Link Shifflet and Link had 
done strange things with them. Down came 
the pile of bricks; over went chair, bride- 
groom, and the bride, who had been leaning 
upon him. 

There burst forth a very babel of exclama- 
tions. The posed Shifflets came unposed. 
The poor boy, struggling up, dazed with 
shame and anxiety, saw all around him fierce 
beaks, drawn brows, the Shifflet face in poor- 
ly dissembled anger. 

He brushed the dust from his clothing— 
painfully aware that Uncle Link would con- 
demn the action—and halted forward with 
his hand out. 

“Why, howdy, Miranda?” he hesitated. 
“JT didn’t expect to see you here. I just 
came up—” 

“It’s a surprise to me, too,” the sweet lips 
uttered in spite of their trembling. ‘“ I haven’t 
been away from Garyville but four weeks, 
and to find one of my friends has gone and 
got married in that time—well—it’s a sur- 
prise.” She made a gallant effort, and, with 
the feminine instinct of defense, brought out: 
“ But I wish you much joy.” 

“You don’t understand,” began the bor- 
rowed husband eagerly. “ I’ve just come up” 
—he spoke of himself as if he were an early 
crocus—“ I’ve just come up—” 

The moment was fateful. It was Shifflets 
to the rescue! 

“ You ockard, big-footed somebody! You’ve 
done tored my coat! ” cried Roxy Ann, flying 
upon him in the most married manner im- 
aginable; while Uncle Link seized Miranda, 
noisily presenting her in turn to every mem- 
ber of his family, talking fast, casting mean- 
ing, prompting glances at his brother, then 
at the borrowed husband. 

“See hyer!” Bonbright felt a soft touch 
on his other shoulder—Roxy Ann had rees- 
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tablished him and taken her position once 
more. Turning, he found Jeff of the defec- 
tive trousers, who had sidled round, obedient 
to Link’s look. “See hyer, young feller! 
I’d hate mightily to have any interruption 
with you; but we-all aim to put this hyer 
business through as first deranged fer. Ef 
Link had thort you’d be reckonized, he’d 
never ’a’ borried you. But hyer ’tis—you’re 
borried, an’ I hope you kin see your way 
cl’ar to stay borried.” 

Bonbright’s temper rose. Here was a man 
to reckon with. But the clinging fingers of 
his supposed bride held him down. 

“Oh, fer the Lord’s sake,” she whispered, 
“don’t you-all men git to fussin’! Please 
don’t make an interruption now, ’caze hit’ll 
all come out then—not only ’bout my man 
bein’ in trouble, but ’bout Uncle Link bor- 
ryin’ you. I'll die! Please!” 

Bonbright’s sweetheart, noting the inti- 
mate little council, hid her face a moment 
behind the head of the child in her lap, 
realizing too late just what her answer to 
Bon’s question would have been. But Uncle 
Link—the passion of the artist strong upon 
him, reckless of everything but his drama— 
rushed into minute descriptions of just where, 
when, and how Roxy Ann and her man had 
been wed, adding: 

“He was plumb crazy atter her—fit two 
other fellers ’at wanted her, an’ swore he’d 
shoot hisse’f ef she didn’t have him.” 

It was the mother of the family who read 
a look of rising rebellion in the borrowed 
bridegroom’s eyes, and broke in with a call to 
supper. Young Swayne was hurried to the 
table, protesting: 

“T don’t mind your rich kin, but I’ve got 
to tell the young lady that came with them. 
She’s a friend of mine. She thinks—she’ll 
think—” 

“Friend o’ your’n? ” drawled Uncle Link, 
who had reluctantly lingered behind the 
others, foregoing the pleasure of seating them 
at the table to labor with this ridiculously 
squeamish young man, “ Friend o’ your’n? 
Didn’t seem like! ” 

“What do you mean? ” demanded Swayne 
hotly. 

“Nothin’,” sneered the old man; “only 
when I was a talkin’ to her over thar she 
said she was mighty glad you was wed—she 
reckoned now you’d let her have some peace 
—’at you’d pestered her a plenty.” 

‘““ Oh!” said the borrowed bridegroom. 

“They’re keepin’ a cheer fer ye, right ’side 
o’ Rox Ann,” whispered his tyrant, shoving 
him forward toward the table. 
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How Bonbright got through that terrible 
meal he never knew. The rich kin exclaimed 
loudly and laughed much, admiring the un- 
expected prosperity of their mountain branch. 
Young Swayne longed savagely to see them 
choke on the borrowed viands, or cut their 
throats with the borrowed knives. 

Opposite him sat Miranda, confirming 
Link’s insinuations by smiling bravely into 
his eyes, and talking fast—his shy little Mi- 
randa, who, in their two years of courting, 
had never been persuaded to address him 
with any great familiarity. It was plain to 
the miserable young man that her relief at 
finding him wedded to another left her full 
of good-will; yet he longed feverishly for 
the time to come when he could explain the 
situation to her. 

Once, under her eyes, he appealed in a 
whisper to his bride; and was startled at the 
suspicion that those eyes filled with tears. 
Roxy Ann had evidently not yet forgiven 
him for the torn dress. She shot him one 
angry glance, then lowered her lids and mut- 
tered: 

“ Hush, cain’t ye? Uncle Link had mighty 
bad judgment when he borried you!” 

After that he watched his chance, and, as 
they rose from the table, came close to the 
visitor, grasping her arm and breathing in 
her ear: 

“ Miranda, I want to talk to you.” 

“ Don’t, Bon—Mr. Swayne!” Her eyes 
looked frightened. 

“Oh, Miranda! 
at me? ” 

“ No—no, of course. 
to talk to me.” 

“JT must, Miranda. I can explain. Let’s 
get away from these folks, where I can have 
a word with you.” 

Horror, shame, and indignation struggled 
for expression in the face she turned toward 
him. 

“You forget,” she said in a low, trem- 
bling voice, “‘ you’re a married man now.” 

“No, ’m—” 

“Come hyer, honey! ” Roxy Ann clutched 
him. Her head, as she leaned to him, lay 
almost on his shoulder. What she whispered 
was: “Oh, Lord! Don’t ye shame me ’fore 
the rich kin, an’ that thar town gal! Any- 
body can see she despises your shadder on 
the ground. What do you want to be makin’ 
up to her for? ” 

What, indeed? 


Are you—are you mad 


But please don’t try 


Bonbright asked himself 


the question as he pulled loose from his 
clinging bride and strode out into the dark. 
He told himself fiercely that wain-ropes and 
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wagon-chains should not drag him back into 
the cabin—he would wait out there, among 
the other borrowed animals tied by their hal- 
ters about the cursed spot, till Pap John 
should come past for him. 


IV 


As Bonbright stared with hot eyes into the 
friendly dark, half minded to run away and 
leave it all, a low whistle caught his atten- 
tion. With some vague idea that it might 
be Overholt, he was about to blunder thank- 
fully in its direction, but was checked by the 
stealthy attitude of the man slipping toward 
the house. The low whistle was repeated; 
Roxy Ann’s face peeped out of the shed door; 
then, with a smothered cry of “Oh, Buck— 
Buck!” she ran to the stranger, who in- 
stantly demanded, with a jerk of his head 
toward the lighted cabin: 

“What’s all the fuss in thar? ” 

“ Hit’s comp’ny, Buck—Uncle Link’s rich 
kin. I reckon they’re Pap’s, too; but Uncle 
Link mostly claims ’em. Buck, I’m mighty 
proud to see ye, but—but ain’t ye skeered to 
come round here? ” 

“Naw! They hain’t nothin’ the matter. 
Ye see, Rox Ann, me an’ Taylor both flopped 
down on the ground, a firin’ as we dodged. 
When he went down over the bluff he lowed 
he’d killed me, an’ he was a hidin’ out, same 
as me. Thar we might ’a’ stayed, a dodgin’ 
of a law that weren’t atter us, ef we hadn’t 
run our fool heads together trapesin’ round 
in the ravine. Ye never seed two fellers so 
proud to meet up. Say, ye got any grub in 
thar?” 

“Tl bring it out here, Buck. You—you 
cain’t jest adzackly go in thar. Uncle 
Link’d—he wouldn’t like it. Hit mought 
make talk.” 

“ Cain’t go in thar? Why not? Yer own 
man not go in ’caze hit’d make talk? Well, 
I never! I’m gwine—” 

She clutched him in desperation. 

“Oh, Buck! For any sake, don’t go in 
thar. Ye see, Uncle Link he borried—he 
borried me—a—” 

“Well, I allus knowed Link Shifflet’d 
borry—what of it? Lemme loose! ” 

“ Buck, he borried me a—a sort of a 
man! ” 

With a panther - like movement, the tall 
young mountaineer flung himself about and 
clutched her. 

“ What sort?” he hissed. 

“A mighty po’ sort,” she whimpered. “ I 
was so ’shamed to be ketched without a man, 
an’ me wed but three weeks come Sunday, 
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THE BORROWED HUSBAND 


’at—’at—Uncle Link he jest borried me one 
—jest a feller to stan’ up by me ’fore them 
folks—’caze you warn’t thar, honey. An’ he 
couldn’t even do that, Buck—he fell plumb 
off the cheer, with his big, ockard feet, an’ 
tored my coat! Buck—oh, Buck! Ye ain’t 
gwine leave me jest fer that?” 

He was pulling away from her now. 

“JT shore am,” was the cold answer. “I 
ain’t gwine stay with no woman what has two 
husbands—one to live with, an’ one for com- 
pany. I’m gwine over the mounting.” 

Bonbright held morosely aloof, not unwill- 
ing to see punishment befall the woman who 
dubbed him “a sort of a man.” 

Roxy Ann gathered the slack of her hus- 
band’s flannel shirt in frantic hands. He 
strode a few paces, dragging her. 

“ Jest a borried one, Buck—jest a borried 
one! An’ I didn’t go fer him myse’f—an’ I 
ain’t had him long! ” 

“‘Lemme loose—turn me a loose! ” 

He shook himself fiercely, but Roxy Ann 
hung to him in desperation. She seemed to 
have some idea that volume of sound would 
increase his belief in her assurances, and, 
careless now of who might hear, shrilled: 

“Buck, hold on! “I wish ye could see the 
critter—ye’d never bemean yerse’f to be jeal- 
ous of him.” 

The door had swung open some time since; 
its lighted oblong was blackened by heads; 
the family, the rich kin and the stranger 
within their borrowed gates, were all looking 
on, listening. Behind their shoulders danced 
Uncle Link, shaking ineffectual fists at the 
maker of these injudicious revelations. 

“What’s the good o’ slavin’, a walkin’ tell 
I’m footsore, a borrowin’ to make this fambly 
respectable? ” 

A girl’s figure disassociated itself from the 
listeners in the doorway, and came to Swayne. 

“T think you might help poor Roxy Ann 
out—that fellow may leave her if you don’t 
speak up quick.” He hesitated. ‘“ Please— 
dear!” she whispered; and he started in- 
stantly. 
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Roxy Ann’s wild eyes caught sight of the 
pair, and she vociferated: 

“ That’s him—that’s him! Cain’t ye see 
he’s jest borried? Oh, Buck, I’d ’a’ stuck to 
you ef Taylor’d split open a fallin’ off the 
bluff! I’d ’a’ stood ’side o’ you on the gal- 
luses, an’ ’a’ begged ’em to hang us with the 
same rope! An’ you—an’ you—” 

Buck turned, hesitated, saw Miranda’s 
hand in the borrowed husband’s, and sud- 
denly began to swear affectionately at his 
bride. This was the last fagot to the flame 
of Uncle Link’s fury. He tore through the 
group, and out into the darkened yard, shout- 
ing to his superfluous nephew-in-law: 

“Git out’n hyer. Git out! Here you 
air, turnin’ up at the wrong time. What’s 
the sense o’ comin’ here now? Oh, Lord, 
ye’ve done ruint everything! Ketch me ever 
borrowin’ for you folks ag’in! ” 

“A borrowin’ for my folks?” repeated 
Roxy’s husband. With a roar of laughter 
that cleared the atmosphere, he flung a pro- 
prietor’s arm about his bride. “ Well, when 
I want ye to borry a husband for my wife, 
T'll let ye know.” 

Before any one could reply, there burst 
upon their ears the tuneful baying of hounds. 
Up through the moonlit greenwood swept the 
*possum-hunt, their flaring torches flickering 
on the leafage, drawing to noisy halt before 
the borrowed gate. 

“Is there room for one more in the wagon, 
Pap Overholt?” called Swayne’s joyous 
voice as he held fast to Miranda’s hand. 

“Shorely, shorely!” cried Pap. He rec- 
ognized the original of the picture. 

Miranda laughed sweetly, returning the 
pressure of the hand that she had thought 
lost to her forever. As he swung her light 
form up over the big wheel, the old man 
smiled benignly upon her bright face. 

“We'll fetch her back befo’ you-all want 
to leave,” he called to the visiting kin; then 
turned to whisper to the lad: “ Didn’t I tell 
ye love was the blessedest borrower this side 
o’ kingdom come? ” 





HER GARDEN 


THERE bourgeon lilies, row on row, 
There blossom violet and rose; 

But fairer are the blooms that grow 
Within her heart’s sweet garden-close! 


Truth, tenderness, and purity— 

These shed their attar hour by hour; 
And midmost of the fragrant three 

Is set white love’s immortal flower! 


Clinton Scollard 











a0 VERY SEST THING TO) DO 


BY NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


. | ‘HE Marquis José Maria San Trong y 
Yznaga was seated on a round, hard, 
green-covered stool in front of the 

glove-counter when his divinity appeared to 

him. 

He had entered the great emporium—one 
of New York’s largest—with diffidence, but 
with determination. Gloves he must have, 
and, behold, the window revealed many 
gloves, displayed in methodical array. So, 
taking a long breath, he had plunged into 
the confusion within. 

Women—madre de Dios, how many wom- 
en!—shoved and pushed him aside uncon- 
cernedly. They were in such a hurry that 
they had no time to admire and enjoy the 
profusion of beautiful things which were 
hung about. How different from Valencia! 
There women were women indeed, and knew 
how to barter and examine—how to force the 
villain of a shopkeeper to come down in his 
outrageous prices, and how to make him keep 
his place—the dog! While here—hurry, 
hurry, hurry, and always pay full price! 
But how beautiful they were, these hurrying 
women, though a trifle too bustling, too ag- 
gressive. They reminded one of the gipsy 
women who dance at Triania after the Easter 
bull-fight. 

At last a limp display of gloves, suspended 
from little metal trees,had caught his eye,and 
he had made his way to the green velvet coun- 
ter and collapsed upon the green stool where 
we discover him. It was a horrid, bumpy 
stool, one that was fastened tightly to the 
floor, and, judging from its excessive discom- 
fort, had been manufactured so in the hope 
of inducing each customer to hurry with his 
or her purchasing, and make room for the 
next. 

On one of these, then, José sat patiently 
for several moments before the divinity ap- 
peared. When she did, she was on the other 
side of the counter, and, incredible as it 
seemed, was offering toserve him. She wasa 
goddess, this senorita; stately, tall, and com- 
posed—heavens, what composure! Like an 
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*concluded that he was in love. 


empress! The plain, tight-fitting black gown 
displayed a figure of incredibly perfect pro- 
portions. What a regal carriage of the head! 
And the wealth of golden hair that crowned 
it! 

Humanity, it was apparent, meant nothing 
to her; her mind was on other, and doubtless 
holy, things; yet she was offering to serve 
him. José understood no English and spoke 
none, but in reply to her questioning look he 
managed to gasp: 

“Un par de guantes!” and held up his 
gloveless hands. 

Miss Pansy Ryan looked at them medita- 
tively for a moment, and then at the little 
man who owned them. 

“About sixes,” she said with the air of 
one who gives a judicial decision. ‘“ What 
color? Brown?” 

José wanted white gloves, but brown 
sounded a little like “blanco,” and so he 
nodded emphatically. Brown gloves were’. 
brought, and the divinity selected a pair. 
They were the color of new mahogany, and 
as stiff. The divinity shook something white , 
into them, and, seizing one slender olive 
hand, massaged, twisted, and pulled a glove 
upon it. 

“These are the latest,” she said firmly. 
“They fit elegant.” 

She had touched his hand! José did not 
see the glove, did not feel the agony of that 
ill-fitting, wrong-colored accessory. He was, 
absorbed in watching her beautiful face; and 
the quiver of the large imitation-shell pins 4 
in her golden head as she bent over her task. 
Oblivious as she might be of him—and why , ‘ 
not? Was she not a goddess?—he was ab- 
sorbed in her. In fact, being a Spaniard, 
and a very young one at that, and having 
never before seen a woman of Miss Ryan’s 
overwhelming type of beauty, José instantly 
And prob- 
ably, if he thought so, he was. I am not . 
prepared to deny it. . 

When his change came, he pocketed it ab- 
sently, and walked reluctantly from the shop,e 
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THE VERY BEST THING TO DO 


without having uttered another word, his 
head in a whirl, and on his hands a very ex- 
pensive, ill-fitting pair of gloves of a color 
he detested. Thus the divinity came into the 
life of José. 

During a lull in trade, Miss Mae Robbins 
strolled over to chat with her intimate friend 
Miss Ryan. 

“Say, that was a funny little dago you 
was waitin’ on,” said she; “not so good- 
looking as your Tom, but kinder nice.” 

Pansy Ryan thought for a moment of a 
pair of adoring, doglike brown eyes. But all 
she said was: 

“Yep,” in a tone that somehow dismissed 
the matter. 

No one ever felt quite sure whether Pan- 
sy Ryan was very dignified, or simply very 
stupid. 

By a strange decree of fate, it so happened 
that José needed gloves again the very next 
day. He had been motoring with his fam- 
ily and a certain distinguished person from 
Washington, and on the way back to the 
Metropolis Hotel, where they were staying 
in the very largest and most gorgeous suite 
of apartments, he had, quite by accident, 
dropped the newly: purchased gauntlets out 
of the automobile. Of course, it was neces- 
sary to replace them immediately, and—oh, 
well, why explain further? 

He stood off in the aisle of the shop, and 
incurred the suspicion of the smug, well-fed 
floor-walker, while he waited for Miss Ryan 


’ to finish fitting a fat old lady with a pair of 


black lace mitts. It took the old lady an 
unconscionable length of time to buy what 
she wanted, and the floor-walker twice asked 
him to move farther away from the bargain- 
counter of laces against which he leaned. 
Finally, she was free! José hurried over 
and seized upon a green stool. He was only 
just in time; a large Jewish lady, with her 
arms full of bundles, almost got ahead of 
him. He held up his hands as before, as if in 
adoration. 
“Mas guantes,” he said simply. 
This time she looked right at him and 
smiled. Santissimo! The smiie of an angel! 
“God bless your mother for having such a 


* beautiful daughter!” burst from his lips in 


passionate admiration—and in Spanish, of 
course. 

Miss Ryan little dreamed the exact mean- 
ing of the words, but she knew them to be 
complimentary; and while, as a rule, that 
sort of a thing was flung back at “fresh” 
customers with an icy stare, from this little 
man it seemed so sincere, so absolutely free 
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from impertinence, that she actually accepted 
it, and smiled again. 

“Brown?” she asked; and he nodded. 

Then a bright idea occurred to him. Why 
not purchase more than a single pair? Ex- 
cellent thought! It would prolong the in- 
terview. So he plunged in recklessly with 
demands for “mas guantes” until he had 
actually bought—well, you would not believe 
me if I told you how many, but the surround- 
ing customers gasped for breath, and that 
night “4844 P. Ryan” had a very good mark 
after her name on the salesladies’ record. 

When at last he arose to leave, he pulled 
the gardenia out of his buttonhole and laid it 
upon the green velvet counter before her. 

“As I would offer it to the Holy Mother,” 
he said, bowing humbly; and before those 
who saw him could collect their wits, he had 
gone. 

“Gee! That little dago’s mashed on you! ” 
said Miss Robbins. “Bet he’s rich, too! 
Wisht it was me!” And she patted her large 
black pompadour into shape. 

“T think he’s just too comical!” giggled 
Miss Perkins, a thin, red-headed girl, the 
third glove-saleslady. 

A wrathful glance put an effectual damper 
on the red-headed one’s mirth, and then Miss 
Ryan picked up love’s offering from the gieen 
velvet counter and coolly pinned it to her 
blouse. 

. “J think he’s real cute,” she announced 
in a tone which made the remark a compli- 
ment. 

After which she walked sedately to the far- 
ther end of the counter, and sat down. She 
sat quietly for a moment; then she glanced 
at the wax-white flower on her bosom. 

“He seemed kind of lonesome,” she 
thought. “I wonder if he has a mother?” 


II 


José had a mother; and although she did 
not indulge in much of the sympathetic sort 
of stuff mothers often deal in, perhaps that 
was because self-control was one of the things 
she had been taught in her rigid early train- 
ing. For José’s mother had a title all of her 
own, irrespective of his father, and was re- 
lated to a certain distinguished young person 
in Madrid. Therefore, she had been brought 
up to live as uncomfortably and self-sacri- 
ficingly as possible. 

The sacrifices began with the emotions. 
José’s mother had early discovered that it 
is easier not to have emotions at all than to 
conserve them and then be obliged to kill 
them off singly. So even toward José she 
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maintained as unemotional a front as she 
could—being Spanish. 

José’s father was very important. He was 
the duke of a great many places; and, be- 
sides that, held reins in the government. His 
errand to America was of the most vital sig- 
nificance. It concerned—but, no! I must 
not tell what it concerned, for that would be 
a breach of confidence; and, besides, it does 
not affect the story in the slightest degree, 
except inasmuch as it brought José to Amer- 
ica in his father’s train. 

Having told you that he had parents, and 
said a little of what they were like, I must 
further add that on the evening of José’s 
second visit to the glove-counter, they gave a 
very large, very magnificent, and very ex- 
pensive dinner-party, and that a very large, 
a—well, the person from Washington was at 
it. José’s mind was not on the dinner; nor, 
when it was over and every one went into the 
salon, did he focus it upon any of the bejew- 
eled, décolleté ladies who had also been 
dining there. He was thinking of a blond 
head in which quivered several large imita- 
tion shell pins. 

The person from Washington was very 
democratic, as indeed one would expect. 
Having enjoyed an excellent dinner, he felt 
inclined to be agreeable to every one—as, in- 
deed, he has to be! Among others with whom 
he chatted for a moment was José, and little 
did the person realize what a flood of light, 
what a wonderful vision of the future, what 
a veritable key to Paradise, he gave the 
young man when he spoke! 

He spoke in French, of which José also 
had command, and what he said was this: 

“How do you like our custom which per- 
mits young ladies to go about unchaperoned ? 
_It must seem a real novelty to be permitted 
to take a sevorita whom you admire to dinner 
or the theater without the hindrance of a 
duenna!” 

José heard nothing else for the rest of the 
evening. He was too busy making plans. 


III 


Yes, she would go out with him. Why 
not? Tom had not been able to come around 
much since he got that job as a chauffeur, 
and it was dreadfully stupid spending so 
many evenings alone. Besides, it wouldn’t 
hurt Tom if she took a dinner or two from 
another fellow! Anyway, Tom was kind of 
bossy, and— 

These are ample reasons, surely, if reasons 
were needed! 

Miss Ryan did not feel sure that José 
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really had much money. People often make 
a good show when they are hard up, and her 
little Spanish admirer was so modest and 
retiring that she thought it very possible his 
means were as modest as his manners. So to 
“let him off easy,” as she would have put it, 
they went to Gestoni’s for their first meal 
together. 

The dinner there is cheap; one gets abom- 
inable service, delicious—nay, marvelous 
spaghetti; and the wine—well, the less said 
about the wine the better! But to José it 
was perfection — wine, spaghetti, service — 
and, above all, companionship. To cap the 
climax of delight, the waiter spoke Spanish. 
Wonderful chaps, these waiters; some of 
them are so accomplished. 

There was not much conversation, of 
course; but Pansy Ryan felt that some one 
ought to talk a bit, so she occasionally made 
a remark and smiled at him—that abstracted 
smile which might mean untold wisdom—or | 
utter stupidity. And José smiled back ec- 
statically. 

At a reasonably early hour he escorted her 
to her dwelling—a humble enough one, to be 
sure. There he bowed her ceremoniously 
through the door; and, when she had closed 
it and retired to her third floor back, he 
leaned against the area railings and the ash- 
can for an hour, and sighed. 

They had many dinners together after 
that, always at Gestoni’s, and once or twice 
they went to the theater. José learned a little 
English, of a sort, and they became more in- 
timate. But ever his conduct toward her was 
that of worshiper to deity, while hers to him 
was almost maternal. 

One evening she questioned him about his 
worldly possessions, and he answered her; 
but the reply was misleading, though unin- 
tentionally so, for she did not know the 
Spanish formula. 

“All my small and insignificant belong- 
ings are at your feet, seforita,” said he. 

So for a long time she thought that he 
owned only his clothes, -and a little cash, 
which might give out at any moment. 

He adored her, and declared his passion; 
but for a while she refused to listen. 

“T love you with an exceeding much of 
my heart,” he would often assure her sol- 
emnly. 

Late one night he came and leaned against 
the area railing of her lodging-house in West 
Eighteenth Street, and played upon a lovely 
inlaid guitar, while he sang in a nice, mild 
little barytone voice about a lover who 
drowned himself for love. Just as the lover 
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was about to take the plunge, an unsympa- 
thetic policeman made José stop and go 
away. Pansy, living on the third floor back 
as she did, slept peacefully and unconscious- 
ly through it all. 

Once he appeared at dinner in an incon- 
gruous coat and trousers of dark stuff. His 
uncle had died, he said, and he had been to 
the funeral. 

“ An’ eet come so sudden,” he explained, 
“that I have not me a sable suit, an’ this ”— 
touching his coat — “is my darkest habit; 
while this” —touching the trousers—‘“ is my 
blackest pants!” 

And Pansy Ryan did not laugh. For with 
all his oddities he was a nice little chap, and 
she had that maternal feeling for him. 

In the meanwhile Tom was fading from 
her consciousness like the memory of a vague, 
half-forgotten dream. José, you see, was a 
gentleman, and Pansy—well, Pansy was not 
. sufficiently sophisticated in these matters to 
know that Tom was one, too. 

Over the coffee, one night, she happened 
to mention to José that she had never ridden 
in an automobile, but that she hoped to 
goodness she would before she died. This 
was after he had known her for two months. 

“But, miracle of beauty,” he exclaimed, 
_ “we will make to ride in de abomination 
to-morrow! Here, in de possession of me, are 
seven such conveyances of as many denomi- 
nations, an’ yo’ desire vainly to riding!” 

“Say, do ye own seven autos?” she asked 
breathlessly. “I know ye ain’t in no kind 
of business. Do ye own—” 

“T sure do!” exclaimed José, bringing out 
his most newly acquired English sentence 
with great pride. 

Miss Ryan leaned back in her chair and 
gazed at him helplessly. Words failed her. 

“Well, if you ain’t the funny kid!” she 
said at last. 

On the day that they took the ride—which 
was not the morrow, because that happened 
to be Monday, and a _ working-day—he 
brought her a great bunch of orchids. Up to 
this time a modest offering from the violet- 
vender’s tray on the corner near Gestoni’s 
had been the most expensive floral offering 
she had permitted, for she thought always 
ef guarding rather than extending his. ex- 
penditures. It was like a mother watching 
her son’s pocket-money. José was willing— 
oh, more than willing—eager to lavish on 
her anything that she would accept; but she 
would take nothing more from him than she 
took from Tom Mulligan; poor Tom, who 
had been her steady company before she met 
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José. But this day he brought a great many 
dollars’ worth of quivering purple blossoms 
without asking any one’s permission; and 
she pinned them on as they went riding off 
in the superb limousine car, just as Miss 
Ryan thought, like people in a book. 

Outside, in the driver’s cold seat, sat the 
chauffeur, but as far as Miss Ryan was con- 
cerned, he did not exist. For the moment, 
at least, there were only two people in the 
world—José and herself; and they were 
surely characters in fiction! 

They were somewhere near Grant’s Tomb 
when José kissed her, and she promised to 
marry him. 

Now, when one earns only six dollars a 
week, and has to feed, clothe, and lodge 
oneself on it, the temptation to make capital 
of one’s person is at times very great. A 
girl may have decent instincts, even when 
poor and good-looking, strange as the state- 
ment may seem. But once the transaction 
is clothed in the name of matrimony, it be- 
comes possible, even desirable, and this to 
young ladies who have not their bread to 
earn, as well as to those who have. So while 
Pansy Ryan did not love her small admirer 
in the least, and would not have dreamed, 
being an honest girl, of consenting to a less 
formal relationship, she felt herself not only 
justified but fortunate in selling herself in 
a perfectly respectable, recognized manner. 
And in this, again, she was no different from 
a great many young ladies who, by reason 
of their greater proficiency in English gram- 
mar, would be considered her superiors. 

Like many of them, too, on the night fol- 
lowing her engagement she sat on the edge 
of her narrow bed and wept over the photo- 
graph of another man. The young ladies 
with whom I am comparing her would prob-. 
ably have pressed a five-dollar, soft-finish 
carbon print to their heaving bosoms; Pansy 
embraced a shiny tintype, printed on a button. 
But the sentiment impelling the actions was 
identical. 

“Oh, Tom!” she sobbed aloud, and gave 
the unshaded gas-jet an agonized glance. “I 
wish it was you! But how kin I help it, 
Tom, when they don’t seem no chanst of yer 
gettin’ on, an’ we can’t live on ten per? An’ 
here I’m tired ter death standin’ on my feet 
all day, and no prospect of a winter coat! 
Oh, Tom, I do love yer, honest ter God I 
do! But how kin I let this chanst go by? 
An’ I'll be kind to the little feller, truly I 
will be kind to him! ” 

Poor Miss Ryan! She certainly had a 
hard night of it, and the sorrowful speeches 
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which she addressed to the gas-jet, the 
cracked water-pitcher, and the button-photo, 
would have melted a heart of stone. 


IV 


José was having rather a bad time, too. 
He was explaining to his papa that all 
American women are princesses. 

The next morning he came rushing around 
to Pansy’s lodging, and found that, ac- 
cording to promise, she had not gone to 
work, but was waiting for him in the cor- 
ridor. They were obliged to stand there and 
talk, for the house had no parlor, and the 
landlady, as she always warned new lodgers, 
would permit no male company in the rooms. 

José was in a great state of excitement. He 
ran his fingers through his hair as he talked, 
and somehow, with his air of determination, 
he seemed several inches taller. His English 
was worse than ever. 

“ Mi madre an’ papa,” said he, “has wish 
to see you instantly! We will now at once 
travel to la casa where they waiting for we. 
Bonita mia, wha’ ruptures of de heart I shall 
endure when dey are powerless before yo’ 
beauty!” 

“What?” said Pansy. “Don’t they mind? 
Won’t there be any trouble?” 

“Creidea mia!” José replied. “Eef one 
obstruction we experience, one thing can 
we alway do. You put yo’ trunk an’ we fly!” 

All of which Miss Ryan took to mean that 
an elopement was in order should she not 
meet with the approval of her lover’s parents. 

“The abomination awaits us outside,” 
said he. ‘Come, beautiful, let us go to my 
papa.” 

“ All right,” she assented. 

Before the house stood the magnificent 
car, with the muffled figure of the chauffeur 
in command. They settled themselves upon 
the slippery leather cushions, and José held 
her hand. In an incredibly short space of 
time the Metropolis Hotel was reached. 

As they trod their noiseless way along the 
crimson-carpeted hall to the state apartment, 
Miss Ryan steeled her heart to arrogance. 
All the insolence and aggressiveness which, 
in self-defense, she had cultivated for battle 
with impecunious customers and amorous 
floor-walkers, she now summoned to her aid. 
These old people would see through her, if 
their son hadn’t. They would know at a 
glance that she was not for him. But she 
had nabbed her rich prize, she was paying 
her own price for him, and she did not in- 
tend to let him go. She would show them! 
She would— 
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Suddenly they were in the large, luxuri- 
ous room. A slender woman with dark hair 
and sallow complexion was advancing to 
meet her with courteous grace. By the win- 
dow stood a splendid-looking old gentleman, 
who bowed low as his wife presented her to 
him. Such politeness, such exquisite kind- 
ness and hospitality! Bewildered and com- 
pletely disarmed, Pansy Ryan found herself 
seated between her cordial hosts, with her 
head in a whirl, and unable to utter a word. 
José danced about and beamed upon all 
three, making ecstatic remarks in Spanish. 

These four spent the morning together. 
Both the duke and the duchess spoke a little 
English—more than José could; also, they 
spoke it less quaintly. No reference to the 
engagement was made, but they paid her 
many compliments—a compliment in almost 
every breath. 

Curiously enough, this kindness aroused a 
feeling cf unrest in Pansy. Never had she 
felt so awkward, never so much in awe. The 
whole method of life and plane of thought of 
these people was so alien to her experience 
that she could not grasp it, and it frightened 
her. She had seen fine ladies before; didn’t 
Mrs. Astor Craig, the leader of the Four 
Hundred, always come to her for gloves? 
But Mrs. Craig, for all her splendid clothes 
and superior manner, did not make her feel 
this way. 

Luncheon, which they called breakfast, 
was an ordeal of undreamed-of horror. Al- 
though the food was exquisite, and delicacies 
of all sorts were gently pressed upon her, 
Pansy could not eat. The number of forks 
alone was overwhelmingly discouraging. Be- 
sides, an emotion, the nature of: which she 
could not analyze, was rapidly developing in 
her splendid chest. It killed her .appetite 
and choked her utterance. 

Not until they returned to the salon was 
the real significance of the visit mentioned. 
Then the duchess approached it quite simply 
and frankly. 

“My dear,” said she, “we understand 
from our José that he loves you, and that a 
betrothal has been arranged between you ac- 
cording to the American fashion. He informs 
us that you have no dowry, and no family 
living, so that, therefore, we must deal with 
you directly. Pardon us, then, if we speak 
frankly. American young ladies seem strange 
to us; our daughters are brought up on other 
methods. But I am told that it is quite cus- 
tomary here for a young woman to support 
herself and live alone. Therefore, be assured 
of our comprehension of this fact, and allow 











THE VERY BEST THING TO DO 


us to assure you that the dowry is of no im- 
port whatsoever. José will have heavy duties 
upon his shoulders one day, and the lady, his 
wife, will be obliged to share the burden. 
Also, the permission of a certain high per- 
sonage will have to be obtained before he 
will be allowed to marry. But José has 
assured us that all American ladies are the 
equal of princesses, and doubtless the de- 
sired permission can be obtained. The only 
assurance which we desire from you, there- 
fore, is that you truly love José, and will 
love him always.” 

Then Miss Ryan broke down. The emo- 
.tions gathering in her breast reached a cli- 
max, and she burst into tears. 

“Oh, ye don’t know me!” she wailed. 
“T’m a fake! I ain’t no lady! Ladies is 
ladies in America, just the same’s any place 
else! I’m common—just mud—ye’re a dago, 
so you don’t know the difference, but I’m 
just dirt next to you! Why, I couldn’t live 
with you sort of folks; I’d just smother up 
an’ die! ’Twouldn’t be yer fault, neither; 
the more kinder and politer yer are, the 
worse I feel. Oh, gee! I shouldn’t have tried 
no bluff like this! I don’t love yer boy—I 
never did—only felt kinder sorry for him. 
He seemed lonesome, somehow, and first off 
I didn’t know he was rich—honest, I didn’t! 
I thought I was bein’ kind ter him! But I 
don’t love him; I—I love another feller! I’m 
goin’ away, an’ José, he’ll forgit about me 
soon, an’ take up with some girl that'll de- 
serve him. I like him a lot—he’s an awful 
nice little feller, but—” 

There she stopped, unable to speak fur- 
ther. Then the duchess, yes, actually the 
cold duchess who was related to the certain 
high personage, advanced and gave Miss 
Ryan a kiss upon her plebeian forehead. 

“You are a noble young woman, my dear,” 
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she said, “and I believe you will be happier 
for what you have done. I thank you for 
your truthfulness. If you wish to return to 
your house, the automobile will take you.” 

“TI want ter go now,” said Miss Ryan, 
“just as quick as I can get!” 

José, who had been lying on the sofa 
and weeping undisguisedly, arose in a feeble 
attempt to be polite. 

“No!” said Miss Ryan, waving him back 
with a commanding gesture. “I’d sooner go 
alone. Good-by, all!” , 

She went out, quickly shutting the door 
behind her. 


V 


SHE had not intended using the automo- 
bile, but somehow she found herself getting 
into it and answering the hotel door-man’s 
question about the address with the word 
“home.” Then she curled up on the slippery 
cushions, and cried and cried and cried. 

She buried her face so deep in her hands, 
and was so absorbed in her wo, that she did 
not notice that the chauffeur turned several 
times to look at her interestedly through -the 
separating window. He did this, however, 
and her grief seemed to trouble him; for 
presently he stopped the machine close to the 
curb, dismounted from his seat, and, open- 
ing the door, thrust in his head. 

“Tf that little dago has thrown you down, 
Pansy,” said the chauffeur through his teeth, 
“T’ll go right back this minute an’ punch 
his head!” 

Miss Ryan’s head bobbed up instantly at 
the sound of his voice. Then recognition 
swept across her face like sunshine. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” she cried, and buried 
her face in the shoulder of his fur coat. 
“Indeed he didn’t! I threw him down fer 
you, dear. I threw him down fer you!” 





A RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS 


BEGIN the day with smiling eyes, 
Pursue the day with smiling lips; 

Through clouds behold the smiling skies 
Up where the laughing sunbeam trips. 


Let smiling thoughts within your mind 
Drive gloom and cold despair apart, 
And promptings of a genial kind 
Keep ever glowing in your heart. 


Meet trouble with a cheery mien; 
Be jovial in the face of care— 

He routs all mischief from the scene 
Who greets it with a jocund air. 


John Kendrick Bangs 








FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XXI—THE STORY OF AARON BURR 


BY LYNDON ORR 


of Aaron Burr will be cleared from 

the prejudice which now surrounds it, 
and when he will stand in the public estima- 
tion side by side with Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he shot in a duel in 1804, but whom in 
many respects he curiously resembled. When 
the white light of history shall have searched 
them both, they will appear as two remark- 
able men, each having his own undoubted 
faults, and at the same time his equally un- 
doubted virtues. 

Burr and Hamilton were born within a year 
of each other—Burr being a grandson of Jon- 
athan Edwards, and Alexander Hamilton be- 
ing the illegitimate son of a Scottish merchant 
in the West Indies. Each of them was short in 
stature, keen of intellect, of great physical en- 
durance, courage, and impressive personality. 
Each, as a young man, served on the staff of 
Washington during the Revolutionary War, 
and each of them quarreled with him, though 
in a different way. 

On one occasion, Burr was quite unjustly 
suspected by Washington of looking over the 
latter’s shoulder while he was writing. Wash- 
ington leaped to his feet with the exclama- 
tion: 

“How dare you, Colonel Burr?” 

Burr’s eyes flashed fire at the question, and 
he retorted haughtily: 

“Colonel Burr dare do anything.” 

This, however, was the end of their alter- 


“ ‘HERE will come a time when the name 


cation. The cause of Hamilton’s difference 
with his chief is not known, but it was a much 
more serious quarrel; so that the young offi- 
cer left his staff position in a fury, and took 
no part in the war until the end, when he was 
present at the battle of Yorktown. 

Burr, on the other hand, helped Mont- 
gomery to storm the heights of Quebec, and 
nearly reached the upper citadel when his 
commander was shot dead, and the Americans 
retreated. In all this confusion Burr showed 
himself a man of mettle. The slain Mont- 
gomery was six feet high, but Burr carried 
his body away with wonderful strength amid 
a shower of musket-balls and grape-shot. 

Hamilton had no belief in the American 
Constitution, which he called “a shattered, 
feeble thing.” He could never obtain an elec- 
tive office, and he would have preferred to see 
the United States transformed into a king- 
dom. Washington’s magnanimity and clear- 
sightedness made Hamilton Secretary of the 
Treasury. Burr, on the other hand, con- 
tinued his military service until the war was 
ended, routing the enemy at Hackensack, 
enduring the horrors of Valley Forge, com- 
manding a brigade at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and heading the defense of the city of 
New Haven. He was also attorney-general of 
New York, was elected to the United States 
Senate, was tied with Jefferson for the Presi- 
dency, and then became Vice-President. 

Both Hamilton and Burr were effective 
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speakers; but, while Hamilton was wordy and 
diffuse, Burr spoke always to the point, with 
clear and cogent reasoning. Both were lavish 
spenders of money, and both were engaged in 
duels before the fatal one in which Hamilton 
fell. Both believed in dueling as the only 
way of settling an affair of honor. Neither of 
them was averse to love-affairs, though it may 
be said that Hamilton sought women, while 
Burr was rather sought by women. When 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hamilton was 
obliged to confess an adulterous amour in 
order to save himself from the charge of cor- 
rupt practises in public office. So long as 
Burr’s wife lived, he was a devoted, faithful 
husband to her. Hamilton was obliged to 
confess his illicit acts while his wife, former- 
ly Miss Elizabeth Schuyler, was living. She 
spent her later years in buying and destroy- 
ing the compromising documents which her 
husband had published for his countrymen to 
read. 


THE .MAGNITISM OF AARON BURR 


The most extraordinary thing about Aaron 
Burr was the magnetic quality that was felt 
by every one who approached him. The roots 
of this penetrated down into a deep vitality. 
He was always young, always alert, polished 
‘in manner, courageous with that sort of cour- 
age which does not even recognize the pres- 
ence of danger, charming in conversation, and 
able to adapt it to men or women of any age 
whatever. His hair was still dark in his 
eightieth year. His step was still elastic, his 
motions were still as spontaneous and ener- 
getic as those of a youth. 

So it was that every one who knew him ex- 
perienced his fascination. The rough troops 
whom he led through the Canadian swamps 
felt the iron hand of his discipline; yet they 
were devoted to him, since he shared all their 
toils, faced all their dangers, and ate with 
them the scraps of hide which they gnawed to 
keep the breath of life in their shrunken 
bodies. 

Burr’s discipline was indeed very strict, so 
that at first raw recruits rebelled against it. 
On one occasion the men of an untrained 
company resented it so bitterly that they de- 
cided to shoot Colonel Burr as he paraded 
them for roll-call that evening. Burr some- 
how got word of it, and contrived to have all 
the cartridges drawn from their muskets. 
When the time for the roll-call came, one of 
the malcontents leaped from the front line 
and leveled his weapon at Burr. 

“Now is the time, boys!” he shouted. 

Like lightning, Burr’s sword flashed from 
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its scabbard with such a vigorous stroke as to 
cut the man’s arm completely off and partly 
to cleave the musket. 

“Take your place in the ranks,” said Burr. 

The mutineer obeyed, dripping with blood. 
A month later every man in that company 
was devoted to his commander. They had 
learned that discipline was the surest source 
of safety. 

But with this high spirit and readiness to 
fight, Burr had a most pleasing way of meet- 
ing every one who came to him. When he 
was arrested in the Western forests, charged 
with high treason, the sound of his voice won 
from jury after jury verdicts of acquittal. 
Often the sheriffs would not arrest him. One 
grand jury not merely exonerated him from 
all public misdemeanors, but brought in a 
strong presentment against the officers of the 
government for molesting him. 

It was the same everywhere. Burr made 
friends and devoted allies among all sorts of 
men. During his stay in France, England, 
Germany, and Sweden, he interested such men 
as Charles Lamb, Jeremy Bentham, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Goethe, and Heeren. They found 
his mind able to meet with theirs on equal 
terms. Burr, indeed, had graduated as a 
youth with honors from Princeton, and had 
continued his studies there after graduation, 
which was then a most unusual thing to do. 
But, of course, he learned most from his con- 
tact with nien and women of the world. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in “The 
Minister’s Wooing,” has given what is prob- 
ably an exact likeness of Aaron Burr, with 
his brilliant gifts and some of his defects. 
It is strong testimony to the character of Burr 
that Mrs. Stowe set out to paint him as a vil- 
lain; but before she had written long, she felt 
his fascination, and made her readers, in their 
own despite, admirers of this remarkable 
man. There are many parallels, indeed, be- 
tween him and Napoleon—in the quickness 
of his intellect, the ready use of his resources, 
and his power over men, while he was more 
than Napoleon in his delightful gift of con- 
versation and the easy play of his cultured 
mind. 

Those who are full of charm are willing 
also to be charmed. All his life, Burr was 
abstemious in food and drink. His tastes 
were most refined. It is difficult to believe 
that such a man could have been an unmiti- 
gated profligate. 


BURR’S EARLY ROMANCES 


In his twentieth year there seems to have 
begun the first of the romances that run 
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- as “the conqueror of her soul.” 
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through the story of his long career. Per- 
haps one ought not to call it the first romance, 
for at eighteen, while he was studying law 
at Litchfield, a girl, whose name has been 
suppressed, made an open avowal of love for 
him. Almost at the same time an heiress 
with a large fortune would have married him 
had he been willing to accept her hand. But 
at this period he was only a boy, and did not 
take such things seriously. 

Two years later, after Burr had seen hard 
service at Quebec and on Manhattan Island, 
his name was associated with that of a very 
beautiful girl ramed Margaret Moncrieffe. 
She was the daughter of a British major, but 
in some way she had been captured while 
within the American lines. Her captivity 
was regarded as little more than a joke; but 
while she was thus a prisoner she saw a 
great deal of Burr. For several months they 
were comrades, after which General Putnam 
sent her, with his compliments, to her father. 

Margaret Moncrieffe had a most emotional 
nature. There can be no doubt that she 
deeply loved the handsome young American 
officer, whom she never saw again. It is 
doubtful how far their intimacy was carried. 
Later she married a Mr. Coghlan. After 
reaching middle life, she wrote of Burr in a 
way which shows that neither years nor the 
obligations of marriage could make her for- 
get that young soldier, whom she speaks of 
The style 
that was popular in those days was rather 
florid, and the once youthful Margaret Mon- 
crieffe expresses herself in the following 
language: 

Oh, may these pages one day meet the eye of 
him who subdued my virgin heart, whom the im- 
mutable, unerring laws of nature had pointed out 
for my husband, but whose sacred decree the bar- 
barous customs of society fatally violated! 


Commenting on this paragraph, Mr. H. C. 
Merwin justly remarks that, whatever may 
have been Burr’s conduct toward Margaret 
Moncrieffe, the lady herself, who was the 
person chiefly concerned, had no complaint to 
make of it. It certainly was no very serious 
affair, since in the following year Burr met 
a lady who, while she lived, was the only 
woman for whom he ever really cared. 


BURR’S MARRIAGE TO MRS. PREVOST 


This was Theodosia Prevost, the wife of a 
major in the British army. Burr met her first 
in 1777, while she was living with her sister 
in Westchester County. Burr’s command 
was fifteen miles across the other side of the 
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river, but distance and danger made no dif- 
ference to him. He used to mount a swift 
horse, inspect his sentinels and outposts, and 
then gallop to the Hudson, where a barge, 
rowed by six soldiers, awaited him. The 
barge was well supplied with buffalo-skins, 
upon which the horse was thrown with his 
legs bound, and then half an hour’s rowing 
brought them to the other side. There Burr 
resumed his horse, galloped to the house of 
Mrs. Prevost, and, after spending a few 
hours with her, returned in the same way. 
Mrs. Prevost was by no means beautiful, 
but she had an attractiveness of her own. 
She was well educated, and possessed charm- 
ing manners, with a disposition both gentle 
and affectionate. Her husband died soon 
after the beginning of the war, and then Burr 
married her. No more ideal family life 
could be conceived than his, and the letters 
which passed between the two are full of 
adoration. ‘Thus she wrote to him: 


Tell me, why do I grow every day more tena- 
cious of your regard? Is it because each revolving 
day proves you more deserving? 


And thus Burr answered her: 


Continue to multiply your letters to me. They 
are all. my solace. The last six are constantly 
within my reach. I read them once a day at least. 
Write me all that I have asked, and a hundred 
things which I have not. 


When it is remembered that these letters 
were written after nine years of marriage, it 
is hard to believe all the evil things that 
have been said of Burr. 

His wife died in 1794, and he then gave 
a double affection to his daughter Theodosia, 
whose beauty and accomplishments were 
known throughout the country. Burr took 
the greatest pains in her education, and be- 
lieved that she should be trained, as he had 
been, to be brave, industrious, and patient. 
He himself, who has been described as a 
voluptuary, delighted in the endurance of 
cold and heat, and of severe labor. 

After his death, one of his younger ad- 
mirers was asked what Burr had done for 
him. The reply was characteristic. 

“He made me iron,” was the answer. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THEODOSIA BURR 


No father ever gave more atténtion to his 
daughter’s welfare. As to Theodosia’s stud- 


ies he was very strict, making her read 
Greek and Latin every day, with drawing 
and music and history, in addition to French. 
Not long before her marriage to Joseph 




















Allston, of South Carolina, Burr wrote to 
her: 


I really think, my dear Theo, that you will be 
very soon beyond all verbal criticism, and that my 
whole attention will be presently directed to the 
improvement of your style. 


Theodosia Burr married into a family of 
good old Englisk stock, where riches were 
abundant, and high character was regarded 
as the best of all possessions. Every one has 
heard of the mysterious tragedy which 
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whose eyes were as bright and whose bearing 
was as unconcerned as if she were safe on 
shore. She quickly led the way, and, mount- 
ing the plank with a certain scorn of death, 
said to the others: 

“Come, I will show you how to die.” 

It has always been supposed that this in- 
trepid girl may have been Theodosia Allston. 
If so, she only acted as her father would have 
done, and in strict accordance with his teach- 
ings. 





is associated with her history. In 








1812, when her husband had _ been 
elected Governor of his State, her 
only child—a sturdy boy of eleven— 
died, and Theodosia’s health was 
shattered by her sorrow. In the same 
year, Burr returned from a sojourn 
in Europe, and his loving daughter 
embarked from Charleston on a 
schooner, the Patriot, to meet her 
father in New York. When Burr ar- 
rived, he was met by a letter which 
told him that his grandson was dead, 
and that Theodosia was coming to 
him. 

Weeks sped by, and no news was 
heard of the ill-fated Patriot. At 
last, it became evident that she must 
have gone down, or in some other way 
have been lost. Burr and Governor 
Allston wrote to each other letter af- 
ter letter, of which each one seems to 
surpass the agony of the other. At 
last, all hope was given up. Gov- 
ernor Allston died soon after of a 
broken heart; but Burr, as became 
a Stoic, acted otherwise. 























He concealed everything that re- 











minded him of Theodosia. He never 
spoke of his lost daughter. His grief 
was too deep-seated and too terrible 
for speech. Only once did he ever 
distantly allude to her, and this was in a let- 
ter written to an afflicted friend, which con- 
tained the words: 


Ever since the event which separated me from 
mankind, I have been able neither to give nor to 
receive consolation. 


In time, the crew of a pirate vessel was 
captured and sentenced to be hanged. One 
of the men, who seemed to be less brutal than 
the rest, told how, in 1812, they had cap- 
tured a schooner, and, after their usual prac- 
tise, had compelled the passengers to walk 
the plank. All hesitated and showed coward- 
ice, except only one—a beautiful woman 
10 





AARON 
AND ONE OF 


BURR, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE MOST PICTURESQUE AND ROMAN: 


TIC FIGURES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


This resolute courage, this stern joy in 
danger, this perfect equanimity, made Burr 
especially attractive to women who love cour- 
age, the more so when it is coupled with gen- 
tleness and generosity. 


THE SLANDERERS OF BURR 


Perhaps no man in our country has been so 
vehemently accused regarding his relations 
with the other sex. The most improbable 
stories were told about him, even by his 
friends. As to his enemies, they took bound- 
less pains to paint him in the blackest colors. 
According to them, no woman was safe from 
his intrigues. He was a perfect devil in 
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leading them astray and then casting them 
aside. 

Thus one Matthew L. Davis, in whom 
Burr had confided as a friend, wrote of him, 
long afterward, a most unjust account—un- 
just because we have proofs that it was false 
in the intensity of its abuse. Davis wrote: 


It is truly surprising how any individual could 
become so eminent as a soldier, as a statesman, and 
as a professional man, who devoted so much time 
to the other sex as was devoted by Colonel Burr. 
For more than half a century of his life, they seemed 
to absorb his whole thought. His intrigues were 
without number; the sacred bonds of friendship 
were unhesitatingly violated when they operated as 
barriers to the indulgence of his passions. In this 
particular Burr appears to have been unfeeling and 
heartless. 


It is impossible to believe that the Spartan 
Burr, whose life was one of incessant labor, 
and whose kindliness toward every one was 
so well known, should have deserved a com- 
mentary like this. The charge of immorality 
is so easily made and so difficult of disproof 
that it has been flung promiscuously at all 
the great men of history, including, in our 
own country, Washington and Jefferson as 
well as Burr. In England, when Gladstone 
was more than seventy years of age, he once 
stopped to ask a question of a woman in the 
street. Within twenty-four hours the London 
clubs were humming with a sort of demoniac 
glee over the story that this aged and austere 
old gentleman was not above seeking common 
street amours. 

And so with Aaron Burr, to a great extent. 
That he was a man of strict morality it would 
be absurd to maintain. That he was a reck- 
less and licentious profligate would be almost 
equally untrue. Mr. H. C. Merwin has very 
truly said: 

Part of Burr’s reputation for profligacy was due, 
no doubt, to that vanity respecting women of which 
Davis himself speaks. He never refused to accept 
the parentage of a child. 

“Why do you allow this woman to saddle you 
with her child, when you know you are not the 
father of it?” said a friend to him a few months 
before his death. 

“Sir,” he replied, “when a lady does me the 
honor to name me the father of her child, I trust 
I shall always be too gallant to show myself un- 
grateful for the favor.” 


There are two curious legends relating to 
Aaron Burr. They serve to show that his 
reputation became such that he could not en- 
joy the society of a woman without having 
her regarded as his mistress. 

When he was United States Senator from 
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New York, he lived in Philadelphia at the 
lodging-house of a Mrs. Payne, whose daugh- 
ter, Dorothy Todd, was the very youthful 


widow of an officer. This young woman was 
rather free in her manners, and Burr was very 
responsive in his. At the time, however, noth- 
ing was thought of it; but presently Burr 
brougl.. to the house the serious and some- 
what pedantic James Madison, and _intro- 
duced him to the hoyden. 

Madison was then forty-seven years of age, 
a stranger to society, but gradually rising to 
a prominent position in politics—‘ the great 
little Madison,” as Burr rather lightly called 
him. Before very long, he had proposed 
marriage to the young widow. She hesitated, 
and some one referred the matter to President 
Washington. The Father of his Country 
answered in what was perhaps the only opin- 
ion that he ever gave on the subject of matri- 
mony. It is worth preserving, because it 
shows that he had a sense of humor: 

For my own part, I never did nor do I believe I 
ever shall give advice to a woman who is setting out 
on a matrimonial voyage. A woman very 
rarely asks an opinion or seeks advice on such an 
occasion till her mind is wholly made up, and then 
it is with the hope and expectation of obtaining a 
sanction, and not that she means to be governed by 
your disapproval. 


Afterward, when Dolly Madison, with her 
yellow turban and kittenish ways, was ma- 
king a sensation in Washington society, some 
one recalled her old association with Burr. 
At once the story sprang to light that Burr 
had been her lover, and that he had brought 
about the match with Madison as an easy 
way of getting rid of her. 

There is another curious story, which 
makes Martin Van Buren, eighth President 
of the United States, to have been the illegiti- 
mate son of Aaron Burr. There is no earthly 
reason for believing this, except that Burr 
sometimes stopped overnight at the tavern in 
Kinderhook which was kept by Van Buren’s 
putative father, and that Van Buren in later 
life showed an astuteness equal to that of 
Aaron Burr himself, so that he was called by 
his opponents “the fox of Kinderhook.” But 
as Van Buren was born in December of the 
same year (1782) in which Burr was mar- 
ried to Theodosia Prevost, the story is utterly 
improbable, when we remember, as we must, 
the ardent affection which Burr showed his 
wife, not only before their marriage but after- 
ward until her death. 

Putting aside these purely spurious in- 
stances, as well as others cited by Mr. Par- 
ton, the fact remains that Aaron Burr, like 

















FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


Daniel Webster, found a great attraction in 
the society of women; that he could please 
them and fascinate them to an extraordinary 
degree, and that during his later life he 
must be held quite culpable in this respect. 
His love-making was ardent and rapid, as 
we shall afterward see in the case of his 
second marriage. 

Many other stories are told of him. For 
instance, it is said that he once took a stage- 
coach from Jersey City to Philadelphia. The 
only other occupant was a woman of high 
standing, and one whose family deeply hated 
Aaron Burr. Nevertheless, so the story goes, 
before they had reached Newark she was 
absolutely swayed by his charm of manner; 
and when the coach made its last stop before 
Philadelphia, she voluntarily became his 
mistress. 

It must also be said that, unlike those of 
Webster and Hamilton, his intrigues were 
never carried on with women of the lower 
sort. This may be held, by some, to deepen 
the charge against him; but more truly does 
it exonerate him, since it really means that in 
many cases these women of the world threw 
themselves at him, and sought him as a lover, 
when otherwise he might never have thought 
of them. 

That he was not heartless and indifferent 
to those who had loved him may be shown 
by the great care which he took to protect 
their names and reputations. Thus, on the 
day before his duel with Hamilton, he made 
a will in which he constituted his son-in-law 
as his executor. At the same time he wrote 
a sealed letter to Governor Allston in which 
he said: 


If you can pardon and indulge a folly, I would 
suggest that Mme. ——, too well known under the 
name of Leonora, has claims on my recollection. 
She is now with her husband at Santiago, in Cuba. 


Another fact has been turned to his dis- 
credit. From many women, in the course of 
his long life, he had received a great quantity 
of letters written by aristocratic hands on 
scented paper, and these letters he had never 
burned. Here again, perhaps, was shown the 
vanity of the man who loved love for its own 
sake. He kept all these papers in a huge 
iron-clamped chest, and he instructed Theo- 
dosia, in case he should die, to burn every 
letter which might injure any one. 

After Theodosia’s death, Burr gave the 
same instructions to Matthew L. Davis, who 
did, indeed, burn them, though he made their 
existence a means of blackening the charac- 
ter of Burr. He should have destroyed them 
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THEODOSIA ALLSTON, AARON BURR’S DAUGHTEh, 
WHOSE MYSTERIOUS DEATH CAST A DARK 
SHADOW ON HER FATHER’S LIFE 


From a portrait by Vanderlyn 


unopened, and should never have mentioned 
them in his memoirs of the man who trusted 
him as a friend. 


AARON BURR AND MME. JUMEL 


Such was Aaron Burr throughout a life 
which lasted for eighty years. His last ro- 
mance, at the age of seventy-eight, is worth 
narrating, because it has often been misun- 
derstood. 

Mme. Jumel was a Rhode Island girl who 
at seventeen years of age eloped with an 
English officer, Colonel Peter Croix. Her 
first husband died while she was still quite 
young, and she then married a French wine- 
merchant, Stephen Jumel, some twenty years 
her senior, but a man of much vigor and in- 
telligence. M. Jumel made a considerable 
fortune in New York, owning a small mer- 
chant fleet; and after Napoleon’s downfall, 
he and his wife went to Paris, where she 
made a great impression in the salons by her 
vivacity and wit, and by her lavish expendi- 
tures. 

Losing, however, part of what she and her 
husband possessed, Mme. Jumel returned to 
New York, bringing with her a great amount 
of furniture and paintings, with which she 
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decorated the historic house still standing in 
the upper part of Manhattan Island—a man- 
sion held by her in her own right. She man- 
aged her estate with much ability; and in 
1828 M. Jumel returned to live with her in 
what was in those days a splendid villa. 
Four years later, however, M. Jumel suf- 
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now seventy-eight years of age, there was no 
perceptible change in him. He was still 
courtly in manner, tactful, and deferential, 
while physically he was straight, active, and 
vigorous. 

A little later, she invited him to a formal 
banquet, where he displayed all his charms 









































MME. JUMEL, THE RICH 


HE 


From a portrait by A. 


fered an accident, from which he died in a 
few days, leaving his wife still an attractive 
woman, and not very much past her prime. 
Soon after, she had occasion to seek for legal 
advice, and for this purpose visited the law- 
office of Aaron Burr. She had known him a 
good many years before, and, though he was 





NEW YORK WIDOW WHO BECAME BURR’S SECOND WIFE WHEN 
WAS SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS OLD 


Collette 


and shone to great advantage. When he was 
about to lead her into dinner, he said: 

“T give my hand, madame; my heart has 
long been yours.” 

These attentions he followed up with sev- 
eral other visits, and finally proposed that 
she should marry him. Much fluttered and 
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no less flattered, she uttered a sort of “No” 
which was not likely to discourage a man like 
Aaron Burr. 

“T shall come to you before very long,” 
he said, “accompanied by a clergyman; and 
then you will give me your hand, because I 
want it.” 

This rapid sort of wooing was pleasantly 
embarrassing. The lady rather liked it; and 
so, on an afternoon when the sun was shi- 
ning and the leaves were rustling in the 
breeze, Burr drove up to Mme. Jumel’s man- 
sion, accompanied by Dr. Bogart—the very 
clergyman who had married him to his first 
wife fifty years before. 

Mme. Jumel was now seriously disturbed, 
Lut her refusal was not a strong one. There 
were reasons why she should accept the offer. 
The great house was lonely. ‘The manage- 
ment of her estate required a man’s advice. 
Moreover, she was under the spell of Burr’s 
fascination. ‘Therefore, she arrayed herself 
in one of her most magnificent Paris gowns; 
the members of her household and eight serv- 
ants were called in, and the ceremony was 
duly performed by Dr. Bogart. A banquet 
followed. A dozen cobwebbed bottles of wine 
were brought up from the cellar, and the mar- 
riage-feast went on merrily until after mid- 
night. 

This marriage was a singular one from 
many points of view.. It was strange that a 
man of seventy-eight should take by storm 
the affections of a woman so much younger 
than he—a woman of wealth and knowledge 
of the world. In the second place, it is odd 
that there was still another woman—a mere 
girl—who was so infatuated with Burr that, 
when she was told of his marriage, she nearly 
broke her heart. Finally, in the early part 
of that same year he had been accused of 
being the father of a new-born child, and, in 
spite of his age, every one believed the charge 
to be true. Here is a case that it would be 
hard to parallel. 

The happiness of the newly married pair 
did not, however, last for very long. They 
made a wedding journey into Connecticut, of 
which State Burr’s nephew was then Govern- 
or, and there Burr saw a monster bridge over 
the Connecticut River, in which his wife had 
shares, though they brought her little income. 
He suggested that she should transfer the 
investment, which, after all, was not a very 
large one, and place it in a venture in Texas 
which looked promising. The speculation 
turned out to be a loss, however, and this 
made Mrs. Burr extremely angry, the more 
so as she had reason to think that her ever- 
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youthful husband had been engaged in flirt- 
ing with the country girls near the Jumel 
mansion. 

She was a woman of high spirit, and had 
at times a violent temper. One day the 
postmaster at what was then the village of 
Harlem was surprised to see Mrs. Burr drive 
up before the post-office in an open carriage. 
He came out to ask what she desired, and 
was surprised to find her in a violent temper, 
and with an enormous horse-pistol on each 
cushion at her side. 

“What do you wish, madame?” said he 
rather mildly. 

“What do I wish?” she cried. 
get at that villain, Aaron Burr!” 

Presently Burr seems to have succeeded in 
pacifying her; but in the end they separated, 
though she afterward always spoke most 
kindly of him. When he died, only about a 
year later, she is said to have burst into a 
flood of tears—another tribute to the fascina- 
tion which Aaron Burr exercised: through ail 
his checkered life. 


“Let me 


THE PROBLEM OF BURR’S CHARACTER 


It is difficult to come to any fixed opinion 
regarding the moral character of Aaron Burr. 
As a soldier, he was brave to the point of 
recklessness. As a political leader, he was 
almost the equal of Jefferson, and quite su- 
perior to Hamilton. As a man of the world, 
he was highly accomplished, polished in man- 
ner, charming in conversation. He made 
friends easily, and he forgave his enemies 
with a broad-mindedness that is unusual. 

On the other hand, in his political career 
there was a touch of insincerity, and it can 
scarcely be denied that he used his charm too 
often to the injury of those women who could 
not resist his insinuating ways and the ca- 
ressing notes of his rich voice. But as a hus- 
band, in his youth, he was devoted, affection- 
ate, and loyal; while as a father he was little 
less than worshiped by the daughter whom 
he reared so carefully. 

One of his biographers very truly says 
that no such wretch as Burr has been de- 
clared to be could have won and held the 
love of such a wife and such a daughter as 
Burr had. 


When all the other witnesses have been heard, let 
the two Theodosias be summoned, and especially 
that daughter who showed toward him an affec- 
tionate veneration unsurpassed by any recorded in 
history or romance. Such an advocate as Theo- 
dosia, the younger, must avail in some degree, even 
though the culprit were brought before the bar of 
Heaven itself. 
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TS this music-store of yours an agency for 
| that Echolette phonograph thing?” 
inqtired the tall, dark-haired lady 

in purple. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said young Mr. Winthrop 
Webb. 

“T brought one out here from the city,” she 
continued rapidly, “and it’s stuck. So am I, 
unless you can come and fix it. I’m sum- 
mering in the bungalow sketch at the end of 
the trolley-line. What?” 

The lady’s breezy manner confused little 
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“THE LOVES OF JUANITA,” ETC, 


GEORGE BREHM 


Winthrop very much. He had been clerk of 
the country music-store for fifteen years, and 
he thought he knew every one in Grant Cen- 
ter; but he had never met anybody exactly 
like this strange lady, who reminded him of 
the new wax figure in the window of Kahl’s 
Dry-Goods Emporium. 

“What?” she repeated, tapping on the 
counter with one of her many finger-rings. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Winthrop. 

“When?” 

“This evening,” he faltered. 








THE WHITEWASHING 


“Good Indian!” said the lady, and de- 
parted with a mysterious, silken frou-frou. 

Winthrop Webb gasped slightly; he was 
not accustomed to the transaction of business 
in such haste. It was about six o’clock. He 
decided to*save time, before he went to the 
bungalow, by changing his clothes for the hop 
that night, at the Grant Hotel. This sudden 
determination bewildered him still more; and 
he took his hand-bag of repair tools, and left 
the music-store, without even speaking to his 
assistant, Miss Putton. 

Miss Putton had been gossiping with Ro- 
sina Jones in the rear of the shop. 

“Rosina, who was she?” asked Miss Put- 
ton excitedly. 

‘““She’s separated from her husband, they 
do say, and she’s been living by herself for 
nearly a month in Laflin’s bungalow,” chat- 
tered Rosina. “One of the motormen told 
me that she doesn’t do a solitary thing but sit 
on the veranda and drink ginger-pop!” 

Miss Putton’s eyes narrowed. 

“Well!” she bristled. “Did you hear 
Winthrop say he’d be out there this evening? 
He’s promised to lead the grand march at 
the hotel with Mrs. Harris, the boss’s wife. 
If he doesn’t turn up, we'll have some great 
news for the folks, Rosina!” 

In his bachelor’s bedroom at the boarding- 
house, Winthrop Webb donned his lavender 
trousers, and black cutaway coat, and white 
cravat. The mirror, in which he gazed care- 
fully, was surrounded by portraits of his 
feminiie Sunday-school pupils; all the fur- 
nishings of the room had a maidenly air. 

He caught the seven o’clock trolley-car, and 
it rumbled and bumped perilously over the 
five miles of worn-out track to the terminus. 
Here were a waiting-shed, a deserted farm- 
house, and, high on the hill, a single-story 
bungalow. The climb up the hill exhausted 
little Winthrop, for the evening was sultry; 
and on the piazza of the bungalow he paused 
for breath. The tall lady came around the 
corner while he was stooping over to dust his 
patent-leather shoes. 

“Fade away, young man!” she command- 
ed sharply. “I’m through talking to Jake 
Higginson’s lawyers!” 

Winthrop straightened himself with a jerk. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
said the lady, smiling. “I didn’t recognize 
you in that ‘Florodora’ sextet costume. 
Here’s the phonograph, Mr. Edison!” 

He followed her indoors. The front part 


of the bungalow was one large apartment; 
and the phonograph stood near a table, where 
a trim maid-servant was arranging a single 
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Place for dinner. The lady, who now wore 
an informal but extremely becoming tea- 
gown, turned to Winthrop. 

“T didn’t expect you so early,” she ex- 
plained, and waved an apologetic hand at 
the dining-table. “Have a bite?” 

“No, thank you, ma’am,” said Winthrop. 

“Or a drink?” she suggested. “It’s as hot 
here as a chorus rehearsal.” 

“T would be obliged for a glass of water,” 
confessed Winthrop. 

The lady thereupon sat down to dinner; 
and Winthrop, having sipped his ice-water 
daintily, opened his hand-bag and examined 
the mechanism of the Echolette. 

“Why don’t you smoke?” said the lady 
abruptly. “It would be quite a treat for me. 
I haven’t smelled a cigar for three weeks.” 

“T do not use tobacco, ma’am,” replied 
he, somewhat startled. 

“Well, talk then, Mr. Edison.” 

“Mr. Winthrop Webb,” he corrected, 
blushing timidly; “and don’t you hear thun- 
der, Miss—” 

“My name is Miss Olyphant — Mabrue 


Olyphant,” she said. “’Thunder? Yes. 
Close up the windows, Katherine. We’re 


going to put on a cyclone effect, I reckon.” 
II 


THE summer storm raged for an hour. 
Winthrop was afraid of thunder, so he sus- 
pended work on the phonograph and winced 
noticeably. ‘The tall lady seemed at first to 
be amused by his girlish alarm, but soon she 
regarded him with visible sympathy. 

“You mustn’t let lightning frighten you,” 
she said in a motherly tone. 

“No, ma’am,” Winthrop quavered. 

The maid brought coffee, and a large cup 
was provided for Winthrop. Enlivened by 
this, he adventured also with a plate of mac- 
aroons; and when the rain subsided, he had 
nearly regained his composure. It was for- 
tunate that he had done so, because he was 
soon called upon to endure the most severe 
panic of his life. 

It began when the lady opened .the front 
door, and they heard, from the road ‘below, 
the laborious chugging of an automobile in 
the mud. 

“Listen!” said she. “I could tell the 
wheeze of that second-hand runabout any- 
where!” 

The sound became plainer as the car 
turned into the driveway. The lady, in a 
flame of excitement, faced Winthrop. He 
turned pale, without knowing why, and laid 
down his napkin. 
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‘‘AND THROUGH WHOSE FAULT, ST. CLAIR? NOT MINE!” 








THE WHITEWASHING 


“Tt’s Jake, darn him!” hissed the lady, 
slamming the door. 

She grabbed the astonished Winthrop, and 
propelled him through a pair of portiéres into 
a closet. Her energy was that of a school- 
teacher with a mutinous scholar, and little 
Webb was absolutely overwhelmed by it. 

Through the heavy fringe, Winthrop saw 
the lady rush back to the door and hold the 
knob. 

“Come, Lizzie, open up!” entreated a 
deep voice from the piazza. “ You wouldn’t 
keep out a dog on a night like this!” 

“None of that ‘East Lynne’ stuff goes 
here, Jake Higginson!” retorted the lady. “I 
know my business. We’ve got to be perfect 
strangers now, or else the judge won’t give 
us a decree. You’d better roll your hoop!” 

“That’s all right,” said the visitor. “ Let 
me in, Lizzie. I’m wet asa tank scene. I’ve 
come a whole wad of miles to-day.” 

The lady released the knob, and Mr. Hig- 
ginson entered —a big, stalwart man in a 
dripping rain-coat. He was good-looking, 
with rather long hair, prematurely gray. 

“Now, Jake,” admonished the hostess, “ if 
you think I’m going to make it up, and waste 
all those lawyers’ fees, you’re mistaken.” 

“T don’t want to make it up,” grumbled 
the big man. . “ But, if I did, what is there 
so much to make up, anyhow?” 

“Well,” said she, “if Goldberg puts us in 
the same company again, who gets that star 
dressing-room in Duluth—you or I?” 

Mr. Higginson whistled reminiscently and 
hung his rain-coat over the back of a chair. 

“T’m not saying that we didn’t have the 
dickens of a row in Duluth, that time,” he 
observed. ; 

“Yes, and how about your taking those 
two curtain-calls with Daisy Follyott? ” 

“Lizzie,” said he solemnly, “I pledge you 
my word of honor that a hundred million 
Follyotts, compared to you—” 

“T told you,” she interposed, “to cut that 
‘East Lynne’ stuff. It’s no use, Jake—no 
use at all. We’ve started this legal act, and 
we’re going straight through with it.” 

“Well, you might offer me a bottle of 
beer,” sighed Mr. Higginson, and glared 
moodily at the table. “I see you’ve been 
entertaining a guest!” he added in a tragic 
tremolo. 

“That’s my own business,” she asserted 
angrily. 

Higginson threw back his broad shoulders, 
ran his fingers through his hair, and swept 
the apartment with a piercing glance. 

“By Heavens, I shall make it mine, too!” 

Hi 
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he declaimed. “An extra place at dinner— 
a traveling-bag—and a man’s hat! I never 
have suspected this of you before. So, Ma- 
brue Olyphant!” 

“Now, Kirk St. Clair, don’t be a fool!” 
she cried. 

The wild confusion of names put the final 
touch to Winthrop Webb’s bewilderment and 
discomfiture, behind the portiéres. Trem- 
bling violently, he caught them for support. 
Jake Higginson—Kirk St. Clair—dashed at 
the closet, and tore the drapery aside. 

“ He’s a—a piano-tuner; ” stammered Ma- 
brue Olyphant. “I mean, a—a—” 

“He looks like a piano-tuner, doesn’t he?” 
sneered the man. “And no piano in sight! 
Come out here, scoundrel! ” 

The lady’s eyes glittered curiously. 

“All right, if you will have it,” she said. 
“Come out here—Winthrop! ” 

“Winthrop, madam!” groaned Higginson. 
“Oh, Jupiter! Winthrop!” 

Little Webb sidled into the room, sat prim- 
ly on the edge of a chair, and wiped his fore- 
head. He had never seen a melodrama on 
the stage. He was dazed by these people, 
with their strange vocabulary, their varying 
names, and their swift changes of manner. 

Higginson, for example, who had asked 
for a bottle of beer three minutes ago, had 
now become a sublime personage, like a pic- 
ture in Winthrop’s prize copy of “ Paradise 
Lost.” He leaned against the mantel in a 
statuesque attitude, beating his temple with 
his hand. 

“My happiness,” he sobbed, 
Blasted!” 

“And through whose fault, 
intoned the lady, holding her 
horizontal. “Not mine! Who 
life again to live, unfettered?” 

Winthrop diffidently cleared his throat. 

“Tf you'll excuse me,” he said, “I think, 
as the rain is over, I’ll take the next trolley 
back to the village.” 

Higginson came out of “ Paradise Lost” 
at once. 

“You'll stay set, young fellow,” he amend- 
ed grimly. 

* But,” objected Winthrop, “I have an 
important engagement to-night with Mrs. 
Harris, my employer’s wife, at the hotel, and 
my reputation—” 

“Your what?” vociferated Higginson. 
“That’s a new line for your part in a piece 
like this!” 

“Your reputation!” emphasized Miss Oly- 
phant, staring at Winthrop. “ You’ve just 
got a respectable actress into a finish scrap 





“is blasted! 


St. Clair?” 
arm rigidly 
gave me my 
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with her husband—and you have the nerve to 
talk about your reputation! ” 

Mr. Webb collapsed limply on a steamer 
chair. 

“Actress?” he moaned. “Husband? 
What shall I do? Once this affair is known 
in Grant Center, I am ruined!” and he 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Tf ever I saw a cry-baby like him, I’m 
a Dutchman!” avowed Higginson. 

“He’s in genuine trouble, Jake,” said his 
wife thoughtfully. 

“Yes, ma’am,” lamented Winthrop. “ Peo- 
ple will be sure to find out about my visit 
here, and your—your circumstances. What 
will my Sabbath-school pupils think, and the 
Travel Club, and the Reading Circle? My 
employer is a deacon, Mrs. — Miss — Oly- 
phant—Mabrue—” 

“Mrs. Higginson, off stage,” muttered the 
actress. 

“JT must hurry back,” concluded Win- 
throp, rising. 

“The trolley is out of business until to- 
morrow, they told me on the road,” said Hig- 
ginson. “I passed the breakdown.” 

“Oh, my!” ejaculated Winthrop, and pit- 
eously broke down himself. 


“So you'll have to walk,” added Higgin- - 


son. “Five miles in the mud. You'll miss 
that engagement, Winthrop.” 

A gentle wave of womanly pity softened 
Mrs. Higginson’s dark eyes. 

“ Jake,” she said, “ you can carry the poor 
chap in the auto.” 

“Well, speaking of nerve!” growled Jake. 

“Why, he’ll lose his job, and be in dis- 
grace for life, unless we square him,” she 
argued earnestly. “I know these town gos- 
sips. And, honest, he just came to fix the 
phonograph. I hate to see such a helpless 
little creature jumped on by hard luck.” 

“How about our own hard luck?” re- 
joined the actor. “But hanged if he doesn’t 
make me think of a helpless girl, at that!” 
Mr. Higginson reflectively rubbed his nose 
and then grinned suddenly. “I tell you what, 
Lizzie,” said he. “The only sure way to 
square him is for you and me to take him 
back together. That’ll gag the gossips. You 
and me—and him—riding back to that ho- 
tel, all friendly.” 

“But, Jake, the divorce!” hinted the lady 
weakly. “Those lawyers said that if we 
were seen in public, friendly—” 

“To thunder with the lawyers!” fulmi- 
nated Jake. “Here’s a case of real trou- 
ble!” He pointed at the crouched, pathetic 
figure of little Winthrop, struggling with sobs. 
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“What are a few dressing-room scraps com- 
pared to this?” he demanded. “This is no 
‘East Lynne’ fake. Get your things!” 


III 


MEANWHILE, at the Grant Hotel, the mem- 
bers of the Reading Circle and their guests 
had gathered for their annual “social and 
hop.” The event was always of vast im- 
portance, but to-night the assembly in the 
cleared dining-room seemed actually to quiver 
with a peculiar interest. Rosina Jones and 
the Putton girl sauntered from group to 
group, whispering happily. Mrs. Harris, ma- 
jestic in her famous black jet, frowned at the 
clock. It was time for the grand march. 

Even the hotel clerk shared in the excite- 
ment; and Mr. Morris Nobel, of the Chicago 
law firm of Stein & Nobel, who had arrived 
on the evening train, was irritated by a diffi- 
culty in obtaining attention and a key to an 
up-stairs bedroom. But when Mr. Nobel, 
having inspected his quarters, entered the 
hotel office again, his irritation was trans- 
formed to speechless amazement by the spec- 
tacle of a gentleman and a lady, affection- 
ately arm in arm, beside the clerk’s desk. 

“St. Clair!” gasped Mr. Nobel. 

The couple turned and smiled radiantly at 
the lawyer. 

“Wrong name, Morris,” said the gentle- 
man. “Look here!” and he indicated a line 
on the register. 

“¢ Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Higginson—Room 
7,’”’ read Nobel aloud. 

“You see, Lizzie wasn’t fixed to put me 
up,” explained the husband; “so we’ve moved 
in here for the night.” 

“And how should we make it a divorce, 


With such foolishness?” 


“We shouldn’t,” said Mrs. Higginson 
calmly. “We've called it off.” 

Beyond the open door of the dining-room, 
Professor Clark’s three-piece orchestra at- 
tacked “The Turkish Patrol;” and down 
the middle of the floor, accompanied by a 
complacent lady in black jet, marched an 
effeminate little man with a serene, happy 
expression on his innocent face. 

“Higginson,” said Mr. Nobel; “I ask you 
why? It is a favor. Why?” 

“T’ll tell you,” vouchsafed Mr. Higginson. 
“Do you notice the spring chicken in there, at 
the head of the parade? I caught him galli- 
vanting with my wife, and he was so miser- 
able about it that I had to whitewash him. 
No—-you don’t understand, of course; but be- 
side make-believe trouble, like Lizzie’s and 
mine, the real thing looms up strong!” 
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An Evangeline of the Subway 


BY RICHARD W. KEMP 


Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted 

his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away. 

HERE is a little island in Casco Bay, 

off the coast of Maine, and amid the 
foamy green that covers it is a small hotel. 
This hostelry is almost ike Mr. Owen Wis- 
ter’s “ Bird - in - Hand,” since very few. so- 
phisticated people know anything about it. 
A little steamer stops there four times a day. 
There is a long, steep climb to the summit; 
and five minutes’ walk will bring you into 
forests as primeval as that which Longfellow 
had in mind. 

I had stayed there just a week, roaming 
through the woods or basking on the sand; 
and now the week was over. My scanty lug- 
gage was ready for me, and I returned to 
the hotel early in the afternoon. A party of 
five delightful people had arrived there dur- 
ing the morning, and were enjoying a sort of 
picnic. Three of them were girls; the other 
two were evidently their brothers; and all of 
them were as sunburnt and full of fun as 
befitted the time and place. 

The coming of evening was suggested by 
a strong salt breeze, and the two young men 
bustled about in search of fire-wood to build 
a camp-fire among the rocks. Having noth- 
ing to do, I volunteered my help, and in a 
few moments the whole six of us were seated 
together about a great roaring mass of flame, 
feeding it with pine-cones and bits of sea- 
soned timber. 

It is a happy, unconventional country up 
there. We did not know one another’s names, 
and therefore there were no introductions. We 
simply accepted one another’s friendship and 
haphazard talk about many things. They 
all seermed well read and well bred, and 
made a most agreeable company; but I was 
most attracted by the youngest of the girls, 
who sat next to me, and whose fun and 
jesting were touched at times by a serious- 
ness that made her more than charming. 
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How long we sat there I have on idea. 
When the fire grew too hot we broke up into 
couples and strolled along the sand. To me 
there fell as a companion the youngest girl, 
whom the rest called by her first name, 
Bessie. Such a glorious talk we had—talk 
that ceased to be impersonal, and_ that 
brought us very near to each other. An hour 
of such talk is worth a year’s acquaintance 
spent in the life of drawing-rooms and din- 
ners and box parties. 

When the little steamer hooted in the fog 
and came swaying up to the wharf, we all 
climbed into it; but somehow Bessie and I 
found a place that was apart from all the 
others. We had another opportunity for 
talking together; and we made such use of it 
that when we reached the mainland of Port- 
land we were as truly one as if we had 
known each other all our lives. 

Unfortunately, none of us had any time to 
spare. I hastened to catch the Bar Harbor 
special to New York. The others were seek- 
ing a train that would bear them into the 
eastern provinces. Bessie and I had only 
a moment in which to say good-by; but in 
that brief moment a little hand quivered in 
my hand, and two shy eyes looked down, 
avoiding mine. 

Off went the train that was bearing me to 
New York. The porter was making up my 
drawing-room for me when there came to me, 
like a distant throb of pain, the thought that 
I knew nothing of these people, of their 
homes, or of how to find them. At first this 
hardly seemed to be of much importance; 
but the more I thought of it the more it trou- 
bled me. 

“Oh, yes, I can find them again,” I said 
to myself uneasily. “The people at the 
hotel will know them, or the man who took 
their luggage will give me the necessary 
clue.” 

But I could not sleep that night; and in 
the darkness, as the train lurched and rolled 
onward, there came before me always the pic- 
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ture of a glowing fire and of a young girl’s 
lovely face. 

We reached New York on time. I spent a 
day there hurrying through work for which 
two days were really necessary; and then 
back I hastened to Portland, and took a 
morning steamer down the bay. The little 
island was glistening like a dew-drop after 
the rain, as I landed at the swaying pier and 
climbed the heights which led to it. 

“Let me see your register!” I cried ab- 
ruptly to the casy-going woman who presided 
over the little inn. 

She showed it to me. ‘There were no 
names entered on the day when I had left 
there. “Who were the people who came 
here on Thursday last, and with whom I 
built a fire down upon the rocks?” 

“T d’no,” was her nonchalant answer. 
“Picnickers, I guess. There wa’n’t no pic- 
nickers that came up to the house. Lots of 
folks have picnics down on the beach along 
the pier.” 

I questioned the few domestics who re- 
mained, the boatmen, and afterward the peo- 
ple on the little steamer when it returned. 
Coming back to Portland, I pursued in- 
quiries in every possible way; but it was the 
end of the season. There had been a great 
rush of people going eastward and westward. 
No one remembered the face which was al- 
ready the face of my dearest dreams. All 
that I knew of her was that her name was 
Bessie, and that for me there existed no 
other girl in the whole wide world. 


II 


Two years passed, and I was still eager to 
discover the girl whom I had lost as quickly 
as I had found her. She was still in my 
thoughts, and the remembrance of her gave 
me always a hopeless little ache. Should I 
ever see her anywhere again? 

However, I had to go about the business 
of my life, and that was why, one day in 
summer, I entered a sweltering Subway ex- 
press at Ninety-Sixth Street to be whirled 
down into the cliff-like lanes where men get 
money, and where they also lose it. There 
was a local train just across the track from 
mine, and it started half a minute sooner. 

Looking out from my window lazily, I had 
the odd feeling that one gets when two trains 
are moving at precisely the same speed—a 
feeling that neither of them is moving at all. 
But just then, seated opposite me in the 
other train, there flashed on me the picture 
of a girl which had been in my mind for two 
years —the same yachtinmg-cap, the same 
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blond hair, the same graceful turn of the 
head, leaning as it did upon a beautifully 
molded wrist. 

At the same instant she turned and caught 
my glance. She half rose, and I am sure she 
gave a cry. But even then the accelerated 
speed of my express was bearing me away 
from her. Only a few feet intervened. But 
in a moment more we should again be sep- 
arated. 

My mind worked like lightning. I rushed 
out to the platform, and tried to signal her. 
I cauglit one glimpse more of her face, which 
wore a despairing look; and I gestured, 
meaning to convey the notion that she should 
leave her train where I left mine. Whether 
or not she was a New York woman I do not 
know, and the alternative which came to me 
drove me almost frantic. 

Of course, I could not stop until we reached 
the Seventy-Second Street station. Would 
she know this, or would she find it by in- 
quiring? Her slowly moving train would 
halt at Ninety - First Street, and Eighty- 
Sixth, and Seventy-Ninth, before it reached 
the express station, which was the first where 
I could leave the cars. 

What should I have done in her place? I 
asked myself. Knowing the route, I should 
have waited, and should have alighted at 
Seventy-Second Street. But might she not, 
if a stranger in New York, leave her train 
at the very first station that she came to? 
Or might she not go to the very end of the 
line? I was wild at all these possibilities 
and alternatives, but I decided that it was 
wisest for me to assume that she would also 
do the best thing. Surely she would not let 
mere coyness stand in our way. 

Down thundered the train to Seventy-Sec- 
ond Street. I at once leaped out upon the 
platform. Of course, her train had not yet 
come. I waited for it with all the eagerness 
that love and longing can put into a heart; 
and the minutes seemed far more than hours. 

Presently the local train slid in beside its 
platform. Up and down its length I hur- 
ried. She was not there! 

Was there another local train that might 
be the one on which I had discovered her? 

“No,” said the guard. “This one left 
Ninety-Sixth Street at the same time as your 
express.” 

Back I hurried on a local, looking out at 
every platform, and alighting at Ninety-First 
Street; but there was no sign of Bessie there. 
What had the child done in her ignorance of 
the New York Subway? I spent half the 
day in going from station to station, and in 

















questioning the guards; but I had lost the 

girl as completely as I had lost her before in 

Maine. : 
Now, another year has passed, and I can 
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scarcely bear to think of that distressing day. 
I am writing this so that it may perhaps be 
seen by Bessie’s eyes, and then I think that 
nothing in the world can part us any more. 





Manhattan 


BY ROLAND A. 


HERE was very little consolation, if 
any, to John Parent, of the silk 
counter, in the fact that a thousand others 
punched the clock four times a day at the 
side entrance of the Smith department-store, 
in New York. Companionship of this sort 
did net soften his view of life. 


If there was such a thing as a consum- - 


ing, undying hatred, John Parent held it 
against the human ant-hill of Manhattan. 
He likened it to a pitiless, grinding, ambi- 
tion-sucking monster. ‘The Elevated trains 
growled at him as they pounded beneath his 
bedroom window; automobiles chugged and 
snorted and pursued him on the streets; Sub- 
ways smashed and battered him under- 
ground. To him Broadway was a vice-rid- 
den, blazing stretch of asphalt. The women 
were so many artificial, painted automatons, 
callous, buried in finery; the men brazen, 
pasty-faced, empty-eyed, and characterless. 

John Parent sweltered in summer and 
shivered in winter. His landlady watched 
him, hawklike; cross-examined and defied 
him. Of possible friends he had none. To 
him there was never night or day—merely a 
cunning arrangement, divided between the 
hours when he stood behind his silk counter 
and the hours when he sat in his high room 
above the Elevated railroad. 

Being fresh from that little - known and 
little - regarded region west of the Hudson 
River, he was an alien. His tired feet never 
felt the yield of soft, warm earth—only wore 
themselves out on soulless pavements. In 
place of wide, clean skies he got smoke and 
fog and dust; for fragrant breezes he got 
the odor of frying steaks and the reek of the 
river tunnels. Instead of green fields and 
waving trees, his weary eyes found nothing 
but steel and stone and hideous brick. He 
could not see the stars at night because of 
the electric signs. He computed the difference 
between June and December only in the fact 
of the temperature and the change in his 
room-rent. 

All in all, John was sick in heart and in 
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body, and wondered if he could ever have 
courage to write home and ask for his old 
job on the delivery wagon that he used to 
drive. 

Of his precious seven dollars a week, the 
hawklike landady took five, in exchange for 
the high room and the wretched food. He 
took his noon lunch in a musty half-base- 
ment, where coffee and crullers cost a nickel. 
He shined his own shoes, darned his own 
socks, and pressed his own trousers. His 
handkerchiefs he washed out in the bowl 
and pasted on his wrinkly mirror. On Sun- 
days he rested, wrote home, and occasionally 
visited a moving-picture show on Fourteenth 
Street, where the yellowest sort of drama 
could be had for five cents. 

One day he saw the girl at the glove coun- 
ter with a heavy bunch of violets pinned at 
her belt. As he passed her in the crowded, 
clock-punching lobby, he spoke. 

“Used to pick millions of them—down in 
the fields back home,” he ventured. “ Haven’t 
seen any since then.” 

“You can get a swell bunch for two 
bits,” the girl announced, indifferently. 

John Parent winced, for the idea of buy- 
ing a violet was horrible. After all, he re- 
flected, it was only another sham that the 
ant-heap forced upon its dwellers. 

That same night he found a letter from- 
his mother, which told him that all the apple- 
trees were in bloom, and that the old orchard 
looked like a pink and white sea. A quick 
lump swelled into his throat as he remem- 
bered the big tree that reared itself beside 
his window, back home. It would be one 
mass of color now, and the fragrance would 
steal through the curtains. 

He came to his feet and shook his clenched 
fists out over the vista of ugly roofs, flap- 
ping clothes, and brick chimneys. 

“How I hate it all!” he cried. 
I hate it all!” 

The clatter of an Elevated train mocked 
his helplessness. 

Mr. Rufus, the pompous floor-walker of 
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his department, asked him one day if he 
had noticed the improvement in the store 
lights. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but the sunlight on 
the river, back home, is far more brilliant.” 

When a diamond-decked, silk-wrapped 
lady, carrying a dog, approached his coun- 
ter and asked to look at some green material, 
John brought out a bolt and unwound it. 

“Clean and fresh as new grass in the 
meadow,” he told her, his eyes shining. 

The customer eyed him frigidly through 
a pair of long-handled glasses. 

“T desire something to match the uphol- 
stering in my new car,” she announced. 

At noon he met the glove-counter girl 
again, wearing a new waist. Jt was upon 
John’s lips to remark how the color remind- 
ed him of the apple-blossoms his mother had 
written about; but at the critical moment her 
eyes held him. 

“Do you know,” he ventured, “there’s a 
spring just beyond the old gate, back home, 
that is as deep and as shining as your eyes, 
Miss Holt.” 

The girl bestowed upon him a _ half- 
amused, half-pitying glance. 

“How long’s it going to take to wear the 
moss off your back? Get a new pair of 
glasses! Get your second wind! Why, to 
hear you talk, one would think New York 
ran second to Cinderville, Iowa!” 

John remembered the trees, the sloping 
meadow, the little brook, the clear sweep of 
skies, and the soft, cool wind; and somehow 
his lips quivered. 

“T wish—wish I was back there!” he 
choked. “I wish I was back home! Think 
of having to stay here—for always!” 


II 


THEY say of nature that nothing stands 
still—a thing either progresses or dies. John 
- Parent should have remembered that; he 
should have realized that once a man’s foot 
is on the second round of the ladder, the first 
round is cut away. One must either ascend 
or drop back into oblivion. John ascended. 
After a time they spoke of him as Mr. Parent, 
head of the silk department. 

The evolution began when he left the 
musty boarding-house for a room at an up- 
town hotel. For the first few weeks, the 
elegance of his new apartment all but took 
his breath away. It was like a fairy book. 
The clerk greeted him cordially; the bell- 
boys raced to be of the slightest service; 
the elevator-pilot never forgot to ask after 
his heakth; and the doorman, pompous and 
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commanding in his six feet of blue and brass 
buttons, saluted him as if he were the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Nor did the wonders cease in the lobby. 
A shiny button at the head of his brass bed 
needed only to be pressed, in order to gratify 
every conceivable desire. Clusters of lights 
sprang into life at a touch; a telephone put 
the whole city at his command. A knob 
swerved in one direction gave him heat, in 
the other it set an electric fan whirring. 

He began to be careful of his dress; stud- 
ied the hang of his coat and the set of his 
well-creased trousers. His cravats matched 
his hose, and he took particular pains in the 
selection of his waistcoats. Moreover, he 
learned to carry a stick, and to appear com- 
fortable and careless in evening clothes. 

In the broad, shining aisle of the Smith 
store, John Parent’s back stiffened and his 
chin went up. He lorded it over the clerks, 
snapped at the cash-girls, bowed the cus- 
tomers this way and that, reprimanded or 
praised as occasion offered. 

During the evenings, like an explorer on 
unknown seas, he ventured forth and _ in- 
spected the region of white lights. He dipped 
into playhouses, assumed a bored expression 
between acts, and studied the fit of his new 
dress-suit in the tall lobby mirrors. When he 
lolled back in immaculate barber-chairs— 
for the safety razor was a thing of the dim 
past—an industrious colored lad polished his 
shoes, while a demure’ blonde who did not 
live with her mother did the same service for 
his nails. 

One Sunday, at his hotel, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a girl who was wintering there 
—a slender, stately creature, with the bluest 
of eyes, the fluffiest of hair, and a complex- 
ion that resulted only from «infinite care and 
practise. John instantly became aware of a 
strange and not unpleasant spasm beneath 
the left side of his immaculate shirt bosom. 
Instead of diminishing, as the weeks slipped 
by, the pain increased. 

One night, after they had visited a roof- 
garden, and were seated near a window of 
a restaurant near Times Square, the girl 
leaned across the little table and beamed up- 
on him with all the glory and the fascination 
of her baby eyes, beaded lashes, carmined 
lips, and roseleaf cheeks. 

“You’re a perfect dear!” she whispered. 

“That’s awfully good of you,” he faltered, 
and his fingers trembled so hard that he 
spilled some of the bubbles in the thin glass. 

Somewhere behind them the orchestra 
tinkled dreamily. Waiters glided here and 
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there and everywhere. Tempting dishes ap- 
peared and disappeared as if by magic. A 
buzz of conversation drifted in and about the 
light-drenched room. Diamonds glittered on 
ivory throats and slender fingers. 

“Tt’s all wonderful, isn’t it?” the girl 
spoke. 

“Most wonderful,” he murmured, fum- 
bling for a cigarette, which the waiter oblig- 
ingly lighted. 

After a while they struggled out into the 
lobby and gave an order for a taxi. He 
helped her inside and slammed the door be- 
hind them. Then they went swaying down 
Broadway. Down toward their hotel it be- 
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came quieter. The cool river wind came 
and stirred the vagrant gold tendrils that 
nestled against the girl’s tiny ears. 

“Fancy having to live away from all of 
this!” she murmured, dreamily. 

John Parent remembered the music of the 
roof-garden, the glorious little supper, the 
lights that put the sun to shame, his im- 
maculate dress-suit, the spinning taxi which 
just held two, and the pretty bit of humanity 
that snuggled against his shoulder. Then he 
drew in a deep, quick breath, groped down 
and found the warm, ring-encrusted fingers, 
and squeezed them rapturously. 

“Just fancy!” he echoed pityingly. 





Imitation 


BY JOHN WILSTACH 


BoRers dressed with the greatest de- 
liberation, while he looked critically at 
himself in the cracked mirror of his dresser. 
It is not one of the most satisfactory things 
in the world to arise from slumber knowing 
that breakfast must be eliminated, to save 
further strain on a shrinking pocketbook. 
Food at such a time seems doubly precious; 
but after an effort, Burrows banished the 
temptation of a morning repast from his 
mind. He sat down on the rocky bed, care- 
fully arranged his newly pressed trousers 
and chewed the end of a cigar that did not 
hail from Havana. 

A visitor from Mars, peering through the 
narrow window of the bedroom, might have 
been astonished at the contrast between the 
_chamber and its occupant. Burrows was sus- 
piciously well dressed; his gray suit was above 
the reproach of a tailor, and, since he had 
just turned his cuffs, his linen defied scrutiny. 
Why, then, this poverty-stricken room, fitted 
with disabled furniture and cheap pictures? 
Had Burrows dropped in to see a poor rela- 
tion, or was he with a slumming party? 

Both guesses fly wide of the mark. He 
was neither a millionaire in disguise nor a 
criminal hiding from justice, but, alas, merely 
an actor out of a jobf 

Such being the case, Burrows was follow- 
ing the rules of the game, as dictated by 
Broadway. In other words, he was “ putting 
up a bluff.” 

Before leaving for the street he went to 
the window-sill, and picked a pansy, the last 
left in a large tin-can. 





“Ah, well!” he murmured. “A flower 
in the buttonhole may take attention from 
shoes down at the heel.” 

The hint of the country was the finishing 
touch. He might now deceive theatrical 
agents into believing that his vacation was 
not enforced. ‘They must never know he 
mourned the luck that had left him, a month 
before, stranded in Texas. 

He stumbled down the rickety stairs. 
Reaching the street, he clutched his gloves in 
one hand and started for Broadway, the 
camping-ground of his profession just before 
the theatrical season opens. Perchance good 
luck was awaiting him around the corner, 
impatient because he had overslept himself. 
Hope springs eternal in the breast of the 
idle actor. 

The street looked as’ inviting as ever. It 
was thronged with players, all waving the 
flag of prosperity, so that the rents and tears 
might not be seen. Success seemed to be in 
the air; it shone from gleaming canes and 
varnished boots. The mad hand-shakes of 
long-lost brothers blocked the way of simple 
pedestrians, and gossip mingled with the dust 
from the street and the sound of sirens on 
speeding automobiles. 

Burrows headed for the Howard Agency, 
at Thirty-Ninth Street. He had a daily 
round of calls which he made at this and 
other places, always to hear the formula: 

“Nothing yet!” 

This time, however, he had a surprise. 

“Good morning, Mr. Burrows,” greeted 
Mrs. Howard. “I have good news. You 
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are aware that rehearsals have already started 
for ‘ The Imitator ’?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Burrows, lying 
cheerfully. 

“Mr. Sandal, the manager, came here this 
morning to get a man for the role of a parson, 
who lends most of the comedy relief to the 
play. The man they have is not satisfactory, 
and they want to make a change. I thought 
at once of you, and tried to get you on the 
telephone.” 

The actor coughed. 

“The telephone has—I think—been taken 
out—temporarily. I trust you made an ap- 
pointment for me, Mrs. Howard?” 

“T did,” she replied, “but I forgot to 
mention the salary you were in the habit of 
receiving.” 

“T’ll attend to that,” concluded Burrows, 
“after a look at the script.” 

“To play a parson!” he muttered to him- 
self, as he started for the hall where rehearsals 
were being held. “ Margaret will be amused 
when she hears about this, and so will Mr. 
Barrington!” 

He smiled as he pictured the father of the 
girl to whom he was secretly engaged—a 
dignified and somewhat pompous clergyman. 

“Well, I'll make him consent to our mar- 
riage yet,” he exclaimed. 

At Crescent Hall the company were read- 
ing their parts from manuscripts. Mr. San- 
dal came from a position at a small table, as 
Burrows entered, and greeted him cordially 
when he had explained his errand. 

“The réle we want portrayed is a difficult 
one,” he explained. “I will give you until 
to-morrow to look it over. You’d better not 
undertake it unless you can create the charac- 
ter of a parson without a glimmer of humor, 
who is quite oblivious of the amusing situa- 
tions he is creating because of his stupidity. 
If you show you realize the humor of the 
lines, the force of the part is lost. See? 
Come around to-morrow morning at ten.” 

The actor was left standing, gazing at a 
little roll of typewritten pages. It was a 
peculiar part that he was asked to play. Sud- 
denly he was seized with an inspiration. He 
raised his right hand dramatically, as if ad- 
dressing an invisible audience. 

“Tf I only dared!” he exclaimed. 
only dared!” 

Then he came to a sudden determination. 

“Ves, I'll do it! The Rev. John Barring- 
ton shall help me—whether he wishes to do 
so or not—to succeed on Broadway!” 

After he reached the room which he called 
home Burrows lighted the gas-jet, and looked 
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over the part. It was hard for nim to re- 
strain expressions of mirth as he brought-out 
some of its amusing points. There was no 
doubt that he could give a striking rendering 
of it, if he put his plan into operation. 

The Rev. John Barrington had a strong 
objection to his daughter having anything to 
do with an actor. He hated the stage and 
everybody even remotely connected with it. 
Burrows had long feared that he would be 
unable to overcome the clergyman’s preju- 
dices; and now he intended to do something 
that would put him forever beyond the pale. 
His only hope was that if he succeeded in 
making a hit in his new part Margaret would 
agree to an elopement. 

His plan was this—to take Mr. Barring- 
ton as a model for the character of a clergy- 
man with no sense of humor; to imitate his 
talk, his walk, and all his mannerisms, with 
which Burrows was familiar. It would be 
a sure and certain way of making a hit as a 
character actor. 

The next day, when Burrows attended re- 
hearsal, by keeping the picture of the Rev. 
John Barrington constantly in mind, he suc- 
ceeded in creating an exceedingly funny 
part, on which he was congratulated. 

He was furiously busy at rehearsals until 
the opening night. 

No matter how many times an actor has 
appeared in New York, a premier perform- 
ance always puts him on edge. All the old 
guard of first-nighters are on hand, as well 
as the dreaded critics. Burrows went to his 
dressing-room in a feverish state, and nearly 
had stage-fright when he heard the cue for 
his first entrance. 

“The Imitator” pleased the audience 
from the start of the action, and continuous 
laughter proved that Burrows was making a 
personal success as the solemn parson. He 
had copied the Rev. John Barrington to the 
life, and so obtained an air of convincing, 
reality. 

After the final drop of the curtain he re- 
ceived word that there was a gentleman at 
the stage-door who wished to see him. The 
actor gasped for breath when he saw that it 
was Margaret’s father. 

“Now I’m in for it!” he murmured, as 
he rallied his waning strength and courage. 

They met in the hallway, both men dressed 
in black. 

“Mr. Burrows,” began the Rev. John 
Barrington, “I wish to congratulate you on 
your courage in showing the public that a 
man of the church can be dignified in all 
situations, however trying they may be. I 
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fancied, sir, that I saw some resemblance to 
myself in your bearing and manner, and I 
take it as a genuine compliment. You bore 
the ridicule of the audience bravely. My 
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ideas have changed regarding allowing an 
actor to become one of my family, and I am 
willing that your engagement to Margaret 
should be announced.” 





The 
BY JOSEPH 


ARY SPAULDING sat upon the 
string-piece of the wharf, looking 
pensively over the fleet of catboats and dories 
which bobbed about with the lazy rollers of 
the incoming tide. Far outside the harbor 
a motor-boat glided into view from around 
the point, and the girl fixed her bright eyes 
upon it with unmistakable interest. 

From the beach came the sound of a man 
whistling. As the whistler came near and 
paused at the little wharf, the girl scowled 
and looked around almost impatiently. 

“Hello, Mary!” said the man softly. 
“What you doing here all alone?” 

“I’m waiting for Mr. Trent,” said the 
girl, a bit loftily. “He’s going to take me 
out in his launch. How are you, Frank?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” sighed the man; 
“cept I don’t see you very much now, Mary. 
Since you got in with swell society, you don’t 
have time for your old friends, do you?” 

“You're jealous,” she said, with mild in- 
dignation. “It seems to bother you all to 
see me having a good time.” 

“?Tain’t that, Mary,” he protested sober- 
ly. “You know I’d ruther see you having a 
good time than anything else I know of. 
But you’re going to be mighty lonesome when 
all these city people go back. They'll all 
be through with you then, and it’ll be mighty 
hard for you to come down to our way 0’ 
living again.” 

“My friends won’t be through with me 
when they go back to the city,” she replied 
a little crossly. “Some of them have asked 
me to come and see them this winter.” 

The man hung his head and sighed. 

“T don’t believe you’ll ever marry’ me 
now, Mary,” he said dully. 

The girl swung her dangling feet over the 
water and looked out at the motor-boat, 
which was drawing nearer. 

“Why, really, Frank, I don’t have much 
time to consider such things, you know.” 

“T’ve about given up,” Frank said. “You 


used to be happy all the time, and easy to 
please, until you got so bound up in pianos 
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and phonographs, and then automobiles and 
launches and things. I guess it ain’t any 
more use, Mary. You’d just about die, living 
alone with me in the lighthouse; an’ that’s 
all I know how to do. I can always keep a 
light going and everything ship-shape, but I 
couldn’t go to work an’ learn to be a city 
chap now; I’d be lost out of a lighthouse. 
So there it is—you want a nice place with all 
the fixings, and all I’ve got to offer you is 
a whitewashed house on a rock, with a. dory 
to run back and forth to market with.” 

Mary got up off the string-piece, and fur- 
tively smoothed her skirt and patted her 
fluffy hair. 

“Here’s Mr. Trent,” she said. 

“T guess that’s my answer,” muttered the 
lighthouse-keeper. 

“Hello!” cried Trent gaily, as the boat 
came alongside the wharf, and then he 
looked carelessly at the other man and said, 
“Good morning,” a bit curtly. 

“Morning, sir,” said the other, and turned 
away with bowed head and listless feet. 

“That’s the chap that keeps the light- 
house, isn’t it?” asked Trent. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“Friend of yours?” he asked dryly. 

“Known him all my life,” she answered, 
frowning slightly. “He’s a mighty good 
man.” 

“ He must be,” said Trent. “A man would 
have to be pretty good, or a good deal of a 
clam, I guess, to hold down a job like that 
year in and year out. Most chaps would 
drink themselves to death the first year, 
cooped up on a rock like that!” 

“Are we going?” asked the girl im- 
patiently. ; 

“Course we're going!” he laughed, and 
helped her down into the boat. 

Toward evening, after the sun had gone 
down, the motor-boat returned to the wharf. 
The man and the girl got out and stood si- 
lent for a moment, looking at the dark bank 
of clouds along the horizon. The girl’s face 
was flushed, and she seemed on the verge of 
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tears. The man was nervous, and he frowned 
as with vexation. 

“There aren’t many girls that would think 
twice about such a chance,” he grumbled. 
“ Mind, I’m not holding myself up as a para- 
gon, but I’ve got all the things that make a 
woman happy, I guess; and it isn’t every 
woman that gets a chance at them.” 

“You might give me a little time to think,” 
pleaded the girl. 

“Tt ought not to take any time at all,” he 
replied gruffly. “I’m going back to the city 
to-night for a few days, and I want my an- 
swer now. I’m not used to waiting for things 
I want, anyway.” 

The girl shook her head and twisted her 
fingers together desperately. 

“Tt’s all come so sudden,” she said. “It’s 
only fair to both of us that I should take 
time to think. I’ve always lived right here, 
you know, and I never thought about going 
away. Think how surprised all my old 
friends would be.” 

“The lighthouse janitor, for instance,” 
taunted the man. 

“Don’t speak like that!” she warned him. 
“Frank has been a good friend to me.” 

“By Jove!” He laughed disagreeably. 
“Perhaps you’re in love with the honest 
lighthouse man. ‘That would be a romantic 
life for a girl, wouldn’t it? Living in two 
whitewashed rooms, with about as much 
furniture as a jailbird has; and cooking the 
keeper’s porridge for him three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. Once in ten 
years you might get some one to tend the 
lamp while you went up to Boston, to look 
in the shop windows and go to the theater. 
My, but that would be living! And now 
you’re having a bad time over the thought 
of taking up with me and the best house 
in the city, and servants, and dresses, and 
jewelry, and horses, and automobiles!” 

“Tt’s going to rain and blow,” said the 
girl huskily. “Let’s hurry home.” 

The waves were already snapping about the 
wharf, and the wind was howling ominously. 

“The squall is here,” said Trent, as a few 
big raindrops fell. ‘We'd be soaked before 
we could get to your house. Come in here.” 

He took her hand and drew her into an 
oysterman’s shack at the side of the wharf. 
Presently the rain beat upon the roof and 
swept around them in floods; the wind roared 
with the sea, and made the timbers of the 
shack and wharf groan and creak dismally. 
Darkness closed about them like a suddenly 
lowered curtain. The girl shivered, not only 
because she was cold, but from a vague dread 
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of the man with whom she was standing 
there in the narrow, dark place. 

“Poor little girl!” said Trent, with an ef- 
fort at tenderness. ‘‘ You’re shaking with 
the cold,” and he put his arms around her 
and held her close to him. 

“Don’t!” she cried fearfully. 
don’t do that, Mr. Trent!” 

She tried to push him from her and free 
herself, but he laughed and still held her. 

“You’re going to kiss me, Mary,” he 
whispered suddenly, “and tell me that you’re 
going right to the city with me to-night to 
marry me. You might as well answer now; 
you know well enough that you’ve too much 
sense to refuse me, but you wanted to hold 
off a while. Say ‘ yes,’ Mary!” 

“Let me go!” she protested. 

Within, she wondered fearfully if the man 
were not right. Had she not already ac- 
cepted his offer of wealth and social po- 
sition, deep down in her heart? She shrank 
from his embrace with repugnance, but her 
feminine mind flashed rapidly over the 
strange circumstances of the case. 

For her pretty face and winsomeness, this 
man offered her more wealth and power than 
her young mind could readily grasp. Of the 
quality of his love she dared not think, but 
his name was one to conjure with, and the 
title “Mrs. Trent” would be like a patent of 
nobility among the simple people of her na- 
tive village. She saw herself surrounded with 
magnificence, as if it were already assured. 

Then her mind flitted to the alternative, 
and it looked dull enough. Long, dreary win- 
ters among the fisher-folk, uncouth men and 
slatternly women; nothing but rocks and 
sand, and the sea, and harsh storms through 
all the years of her life. She resisted her 
companion’s embrace less strongly. 

“Mary!” he cried, feeling her yield. 

He clasped her closer, and kissed her lips 
hotly and passionately. She threw out her 
arms and struggled against him, but he 
laughed aloud and held her with brutal firm- 
ness, while he kissed her roughly again and 
again. She cried out in terror, and looked 
into the surrounding darkness for some sign 
of help. The rain still came down in sheets, 
and the sky was black. Not even the early 
evening lights of the near-by houses could 
be seen through the stormy gloom. 

And the blackness was in her soul. She 
felt dishonored and undone. This man, who 
seemed like some rude animal as she strove 
with him, was conquering her with his supe- 
rior strength and cunning. Her head swayed 
backward limply; and as she looked at the 
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shadowy figure of her captor a faint light 
suddenly flashed upon his face, illumina- 
ting it but slightly, but enough to show her a 
leering mouth and gleaming, horrible eyes. 
She turned her head quickly to see whence 
came the light, and then she started convul- 
sively as she beheld a pure white beam of 
light piercing the angry darkness, like a keen, 
bright sword penetrating the armor of evil. 
“See! See!” she cried wildly, without 
knowing why. 
The man started nervously and followed 
the gesture of her hand with his eyes. 
“Ah!” he muttered hoarsely. “That’s 
the lighthouse! ” 
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She gathered all her strength and freed 
herself from him with a single desperate ef- 
fort. 

“Yes, yes!” she almost shrieked, in an 
ecstasy of relief and triumph. “It’s the 
lighthouse! It’s the light that never fails— 
that saves ships, and people, and sometimes 
souls—it’s faithfulness, and hope, and love, 
and purity; and it’s stronger than all the 
storms and darkness! It’s my light, and it’s 
my love and life! I’m going to it!” 

She ran out fearlessly into the beating rain 
and disappeared in the darkness. The man 
stood motionless in the shelter of the shack— 
silent, though he knew not why. 





The 


Hands 


of Esau 


BY BANNISTER MERWIN 


IEUTENANT HARRY LOUDEN 
walked down Bleecker Street in the 
early evening as jauntily as his scarce-healed 
wound permitted. His furlough was nearly 
at an end and he was glad; for though it 
had been pleasant to be féted as a hero in 
his father’s house, the call from the front 
was, “More men! More men!” and he was 
eager to go where the bullets were singing. 

He had been one of the first to answer 
President Lincoln’s earliest call for troops. 
At the expiration of his period he had reen- 
listed till the war should end. He had gone 
unscathed through several battles; but at last, 
in a minor skirmish, a Confederate bullet had 
plowed threugh his shoulder. A month in 
the hospital at Washington, six weeks at 
home—yes, he was glad that he was well 
enough to go back tc his company. 

From some distance eastward’ there sud- 
denly came to him a confusion of cries. Sur- 
prised, he stopped to listen. It was not the 
sound of cheering, but seemed like mingled 
notes of terror and rage. 

“What does that mean?” he muttered. 

Then, as he realized the import of the 
noise, his brow clouded anxiously. There 
was trouble about the draft, of course. Thou- 
sands had been angered by the prospect of 
enforced army service. He had known that 


the draft-officers were not expecting an easy 
time of it, though—surely there could be no 
serious outbreak ! 

But the uproar was growing louder. Harry 
started rapidly eastward. 
ble, he might be needed. 


If there was trou- 


All at once, around a corner a little dis 
tance ahead, came a man running at top 
speed — head down, elbows working. He 
wore a uniform; his buttons flashed as he 
passed under a street-lamp. 

He raced on for a hundred feet, stopped 
to listen, and continued more slowly toward 
Harry. 

“They’re rioting!” he exclaimed, recog- 
nizing Harry’s uniform, and standing still. 
“T’m a draft - officer. I tried to join the 
others; but they headed me off, and I had 
to run.” 

Before Harry could reply, a straggling mob 
of men and boys burst around the corner, 
and, with triumphant yells, came toward 
them. They carried sticks. One of them 
paused to hurl a brickbat, which bounded 
along the sidewalk past the two soldiers. 
Without a word, the stranger turned and 
again ran for his life. 

Harry hesitated. He did not like to run; 
but he knew that he could not handle that 
mob alone. They were coming fast, shout- 
ing in their frenzy, and they would await no 
word from him before striking him down. 
Harry ran. 

Back along Bleecker Street he raced. The 
draft - officer, well ahead, looked over his 
shoulder and cried out some indistinct sen- 
tence; but at the first corner Harry wheeled 
southward, though the other kept straight on. 
He had thought thus to divide their pursuers. 
Glancing back, he saw that, while most of 
the rioters had followed the draft-officer, a 
dozen men had detached themselves. 
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Harry was not in condition for a long 
race. Two months of invalidism had made 
him soft. But he plunged on into the mazes 
of Greenwich Village, turning, twisting, not 
noting the streets he took. Once he passed 
a man who, apparently supposing that the 
fugitive was a thief, vainly tried to trip him. 

Turning with a final burst of speed into a 
quiet block, he stumbled with faintness, and 
realized that he could run no farther. The 
red brick houses, with their white stone 
facings, at his right, seemed to pass him 
more and more slowly. Knowing that within 
an instant his pursuers would round the cor- 
ner behind him, he turned to the nearest en- 
trance — plunged up the low steps — threw 
himself against the door. 

To his astonishment, the door gave. With 
a hopeful exclamation, he pushed it wider 
open, slipped within, and closed it behind 
him. His fingers felt for the bolt. 


II 


Ir was dark in the hall. Leaning against 
the door, Harry listened to hear the rioters 
pass. ‘When they had gone by he would slip 
out again and make his way homeward. 

A hand touched his breast, and a voice 
whispered : 

“Thank God, you have come! ” 

Before he could collect his faculties, slen- 
der arms were about his neck — soft lips 
were pressed against his cheek. Then, as 
quickly, a small hand found his and led him 
gently through the darkness. 

“It was better to have no lights at the 
front of the house,” the voice went on. “I 
have watched for three nights — ever since 
your letter came.” 

His guide opened a door, and the yellow 
lamplight of a cozy sitting-room made all 
plain. He stood at the threshold and looked 
down into the eyes of a girl. She was slender 
and dark, with cheeks like the petals of 
creamy roses. 

At the first glimpse of his face she fell 


back and stared with fear and horror. Her 
hand piteously sought her beating heart. 
“Who are you?” she gasped. ‘hen, as 


he was about to answer, she said in swift 
warning: “Not aloud! She must not hear!” 

Harry smiled gently. 

“T am sorry I frightened you,” he whis- 
pered. “Listen!” 

In the strained silence they could hear the 
sound of running feet without. 

“The rioters were after me,” explained 
Harry. ‘They took me for a draft-officer. 
I could run no farther, so I turned in at your 
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door. I am Lieutenant Harry Louden, home 
on furlough.” 

The girl showed her relief. 

“Then you do not bring—bad news,” she 
said. “You know nothing.” 

“T did not even notice what street this 
house is on,” he explained. “I have no idea 
where I am.” 

The girl sighed. 

“You will go away quietly,” she said. 

“T’ll do whatever you wish me to do,” he 
answered. 

At that moment a tremulous voice came 
through a half-open door at the back of the 
room. 

“Elsie,” it called, “why do you keep him 
from me? Charles, my son!” 

The girl glided swiftly to the half-open 
door. Harry heard her say: 

“Patience, mother. We don’t know that 
he was not followed. We must watch the 
street a few moments.” 

She came back to Harry. Lightly touch- 
ing his sleeve, she pushed him gently out to 
the darkened hall, and, following, drew the 
door nearly shut. 

“T am in trouble,” she said. 
kind. Oh, if you would help!” 

“T will do anything for you,” he replied, 
so simply that she had to believe him. 

Yet she hesitated. Her head was bent, and 
she seemed to be groping for a decision. At 
last she raised her face and looked at him 
frankly. 

“We are Virginians,” she said, “though 
we have lived here six years. When this 
awful war began, my brother went South to 
fight for his State.” There was something 
almost defiant in her pose. Harry gravely 
inclined his head; he had learned to respect 
the enemy. ‘“ My mother has become blind,” 
she went on. “She is old, and she cannot 
live many months. I managed to get word 
to Charles, and he sent word back that he 
would come. He was to have been here three 
nights ago.” 

“A spy!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Well?” she demanded. “He would not 
come here as a spy, but to see his dying 
mother.” 

Harry was silent. 

“JT know now,” the girl continued, “that 
something has kept him from coming; and 
my mother is fevered to see him. She has 
heard us whispering together. I dare not tell 
her the truth. Will you—oh, do you un- 
derstand?” 

She broke down, and shook with sobs. 
Harry caught her hand in his own. 


“You seem 
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“Don’t cry,” he whispered. “I under- 
stand. Let me go in to her.” 

She looked up at him with such swift and 
beautiful joy that his own heart leaped. 

“You are about his size,” she said; “and 
your hair—” 

She led the way back through the sitting- 
room and opened the door to the room in the 
rear. A tiny lamp illuminated the aged 
mother’s bedchamber. She was propped up 
with: pillows in her bed, and her gaunt hand 
was extended eagerly. 

Harry looked inquiringly at the girl. She 
hurried to the bed, and said in a low voice: 

“Charles is here. He mustn’t speak above 
a whisper, mother.” 

At the old woman’s strangled, happy cry, 
Harry kneeled beside the bed and pressed 
the groping hand to his face. 


“My son! My son!” she cried, drawing 
his head to her aged breast. “Oh, if I could 
see you! ” 


“Hush!” cautioned the girl. 

“But speak to me,- Charles,” said the old 
woman. “Speak to me.” 

Harry gulped down his emotions. 

“Mother!” he whispered. ‘“ Mother!” 

She ran her fingers over his face, and 
lightly touched his curling hair. 

“How you have grown these three years, 
my curly headed boy. But, oh, if I could 
see you!” She held him close again. 
“Fight for the South, my son,” she said. 

The kiss he placed on her hand seemed 
to satisfy her. She sighed contentedly. 

“Now I can die happy,” she said. 

Harry was crying, but he felt no sharne 
in his tears. He scarcely heard the sobs of 
the girl. In careful whispers he answered 
the mother’s questions, reassuring her as to 
his own safety, promising her that he would 
come another time if he could. 

At last the girl broke in: 

“Mother,” she said, “ we must let him go. 
He has his work to do.” 

“Yes, you have your work to do,” the old 
woman answered firmly. For the last time 
she gathered him in her arms, as she whis- 
pered: “May the God of our fathers bless 
you, my son, and make you strong for the 
right!” 

Harry kissed her withered cheek and in 
silence followed the girl from the room. 


III 


WHEN they were again in the darkened 
hall, the girl smiled through her tears. 
“T can’t thank you,” she said. 


“There is no need,” he replied. 
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“Bui there is one more favor,’ she went 
on. ‘“ You must not know who we are.” 

He nodded. 

“And since you did not notice what street 
the house is on, you will let me blindfold 
you and lead you away.” 

“T will,” he replied quietly, “on one con- 
dition. When you can, when the war is 
ended, you will write to me and let me come 
to see you.” 

“T will,” she promised. 

He bent while she tied her own sweet- 
smelling handkerchief over his eyes, then 
waited till she went for a wrap. 

“My name,” he repeated, as she led him 
to the door, “is Harry Louden. My address 
is—” He gave it. “You will not forget?” 

“T will not forget.” 

Gently she led him down the street, turn- 
ing at the corner, and soon turning again, 
and again. He made no effort to remember 
the directions they were taking. After a 
time he was aware of a confused noise some- 
where ahead. The girl stopped. 

“Do not speak,” she said. 
coming. I will manage.” 

“T trust you,” he answered. 

The clamor came nearer. It resolved itself 
into uncouth cries and ‘curses. Harry felt 
that men were close; then he was aware of 2. 
sudden silence, and he heard the girl’s voice: 

“Would you hurt a blind man?” 

Uncertain mutterings—the sound of re- 
treating steps. 

“They are gone,” the girl explained; and 
her light touch impelled him on. 

At last she stopped again. 

“T must leave you here,” she said. “ Wait 
while you might count fifty before you re- 
move the bandage. 

“And you will not forget?” he asked. 

“T will not forget.” 

Her hand pressed his for an_ instant. 
Then he knew that he was alone. He waited 
a full minute. When he lifted the handker- 
chief, he was standing at the corner close to 
his father’s house. But before he stepped 
on, he folded the dainty handkerchief, and 
kissed it, and thrust it into his breast. 


“They are 


One day, a month after peace had been 
declared, Major Harry Louden found in his 
mail an envelope addressed to him in a 
woman’s hand. He tore it open. Within 
was a folded sheet, which bore merely a name 
and an address. A mystery, one might 
have said; but Harry snatched up his hat 
and darted from the house. 

“Elsie!” he whispered joyfully. 
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YE MEN OF CHEER 
KNOW a very cheerful soul, 
Who won’t let things go wrong; 
Who, ’neath the clouds of care and. dole, 
Still clings to cheery song; 
Who, when the winter blizzards storm 
With biting frost and rime, 
Thinks only of how nice and warm 
He was in summer-time! 


A bill comes in. He cannot pay; 
His bank-account is nil. 
He does not mope around all day, 
With lamentation shrill; 
But, with his spirit bubbling o’er 
With sympathy, doth cry: 
“What though I’m broke? My creditor 
Is much worse off than I!” 


A speeding motor knocks him down, 
And fractures both his arms, 

But he ne’er thinks to fill the town 
With bodings and alarms. 

“The incident was sad,” says he, 
Laid on the highway flat; 

“But what a joy it is to see 
A noiseless car like that!” 


He writes a play and sends it out. 
It travels everywhere; 

The managers express their doubt, 
But doth he know despair? 

Not he! “If they won’t do my show,’ 
Says he, “my ‘ Merry Whiz,’ 

The scornful public will not know 
How very bad it is!” 


He is, indeed, a cheerful soul, 
Who trouble greets with song; 
Who smiles upon all care and dole, 
And turns his face from wrong; 
And yet, despite his cheery way, 
In joy so riotous, 
I can’t deny that he is a 
Most irritating cuss! 
Wilberforce Jenkins 





THE SILENT LOVER 


HEN I am with my sweetheart, 
She so completely thrills me 
I can but sit and gaze at her, 
And look the love that fills me. 


But, when I leave her presence, 
A thousand thoughts surge o’er me, 
Which I am sure I might have said 
Did bashfulness not floor me. 
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Such pretty names I call her 
From love’s vocabulary! 

The dainty compliments I coin 
Were worthy of a fairy. 


I think: “ Next time I'll tell her 
About these graceful fancies”’; 

But still my timid tongue is tied— 
My only speech is glances! 


But when I write my sweetheart, 
Then my swift pen expresses 
All that I fain would give to her, 
Unless it were—caresses ! 
Nathan Haskell Dole 





THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


HE goose that lays the golden eggs 
This habit has, I am afraid, 


Though mankind pleads and prays and begs— 


She lays where she’s already laid! 
Harold Susman 





STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY 
THE BOY 


HE Boy, o’er all things animated, 
Seems specially for Noise created; 
No matter what means he employs, 
His rule is, Any Noise Annoys. 


The sparrow chatters, pigeons coo, 

Horses neigh and cattle moo, 

The lion roars, the Railway rattles, 

And there’s much noise, sometimes, in Battles; 


But All these noises rolled in One, 
Would to a Boy seem common Fun. 
Though he by nature has a Voice 

O’er which his neighbors don’t rejoice, 


Yet, not content with what he’s Born with, 
He makes more noise a big tin Horn with, 
Bangs a Drum, and blows a Siren, 

And pounds all day on Tin and Iron. 


A group of boys at baseball play 

Is heard two Miles or more away; 
The side whose Lungs make loudest din 
Is thought to be most sure to win. 


Besides their Noise, in boys one sees 

A few peculiarities; . 

Thus, with but two feet, boys bring more 
Street Mud indoors than dogs with four. 
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Boys play for hours with ardor frantic, 
Jump, climb, and run, with many an antic, 
And yet, ten minutes’ useful Work 

Makes them fatigued as any Turk. 


On Use of Water their strange views 
Lead them ablutions to Refuse; 

Though they, if forced, will wet their faces, 
They always leave some Unwashed Places. 


But, ah, at meals boys need no Teaching; 

Their appetite for food’s far-reaching! 

Then their abdomens grow to hummocks, 

And Life concenters in their Stomachs. 
George Jay Sinith 


PHYLLIS AT THE CUSTOM-HOUSE 


HE vowed she’d nothing to declare, 
Although some forty trunks were there, 
And all were filled with objects rare. 


The customs men pried ope her trunks, 
As solemn as a tribe of monks, 
And things came out in solid chunks. 


Tiaras, necklaces, and crowns; 
Some half a dozen Paris gowns, 
In lovely pinks, and blues, and browns; 


Furs of all kinds, from seals to cats; 
Three solid hampers filled with hats, 
All held in place by wooden slats. 


She’d stockings by the dozen—silk, 
And open-work, and of that ilk, 
As delicate and white as milk. 


And gloves—of gloves I sadly fear 
She had enough for thirty year— 
I know they covered half the pier. 


And laces—my, what lace they found! 
’Twas hardly half of it unwound 
Before it covered all around. 


And lingerie—well, I don’t know 
Just what she had, but this is so: 
The pier seemed full of drifted snow! 


And so it went, still more and more. 
Those trunks revealed a wondrous store 
Of lovely objects by the score. 


And she, as cool as she could be, 
Sat there and smiled so prettily 
At the inspectors and at me— 


A picture of such virtue strong 
That not a man in all that throng 
Believed her capable of wrong. 


“You call this nothing, ma’am?” they said. 
She smiled and bowed her pretty head, 
As free as Innocence from dread. 


“Of course I do,” she made reply, 
“They’re nothing ”»—here she winked her eye— 
“Compared to what I didn’t buy!” 


And I'll be sworn that it is true, 
Those dazed inspectors let her through! 
John M. Woods 





THE REVERIE OF A BACHELOR 


THINK if a maid with sparkling eyes, 

And hair as gold as the sunlit skies, 
And brow as fair as the drifts of snow 
That make the arctic regions glow, 
And lips as red as the cherry ripe, 
And cheeks of the pinky, dimpled type, 
And voice as soft as a rippling brook 
That woos the fern in the sylvan nook, 
And laugh with a ring that’s sterling true, 
And temper fair as the summer’s blue, 
And heart as warm as a heart can be 
And big as the broad and bounding sea; 
With a cottage down by the sandy shore, 
And a bungalow where the mountains soar, 
And a house in town, and a fine steam-yacht, 
And a pair of steeds with a record trot, 
And a hunting-lodge in the land of Scott, 
And a motor-car of the touring kind, 
And a claim at Goldfields yet unmined, 
And a block of stock in the N. J. P., 
And a thousand bonds of the C. Q. D., 
And an office-building on Broadway, 
And a big hotel like the Gothamgay, 
And a Monday box at the opera, 
And a love for travel in lands afar, 
And a million dollars in anthracite— 
If such a maid should heave in sight, 
And say “I’m yours,” I'd reply: “ You're right 

Blakeney Gray 
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PREHISTORIC ODE 


iy? you remember, little one, 
The day that we were wed— 
How with my trusty war-club 

I whanged you o’er the head? 


How, as you fell before me, 
I grabbed you by the hair, 

And dragged you through the forest 
Unto my rocky lair? 


Your father and your mother 
Ran after us in vain, 

Till both of them were crippled, 
And one of them was slain. 


Oh, those were happy, happy days; 
I fear they'll come no more! 

So build a roaring fire, pet, 
To roast this dinosaur. 


I pity those poor bachelors 
Who have to live alone! 
Go find a hunk of flint, dear, 
And crack this marrow-bone. 
Tudor Jenks 
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EBB-TIDE IN BRITISH DRAMA 


London brought me there, this year, 

just ten days after King Edward’s 
funeral. The sudden death of the king, oc- 
curring at the very outset of the social season, 
had been regarded as the crowning stroke of 
ill-luck in a very barren dramatic year, so I 
was prepared to discover that only a handful 
of the West End houses had reopened after 
the general closing that always follows the 
decease of a monarch. I was greatly sur- 
prised to find that although the men every- 
where were wearing black ties and the women 
somber-hued garments, only three leading 
theaters were closed, and that each of these 
three was rehearsing a new bill for immedi- 
ate production. 

An attempt to see George Alexander with- 
out advance arrangements revealed that his 
revival of Oscar Wilde’s “Importance of 
Being Earnest””—put in the bill on the 30th 
of November last—was going so strong that 
there was not a good seat to be had at any 
price. And there were scarcely two dozen 
vacant ones at “The Arcadians,” the fan- 
tastic musical comedy which has now been 
on view steadily at the Shaftesbury since 
April, 1909. It is thus on the cards that the 
six weeks’ period of public mourning, which 
cuts off dances and receptions, and to some 
extent curtails late suppers after the play, 
may prove a blessing in disguise to the man- 

.agers. They had planned, at first, to keep 
their theaters shut for some weeks, but King 
George specially requested them to reopen, in 

“order that the players might not suffer by the 
cessation of their salaries. 

The opera at Covent Garden was in full 
swing with Melba, Tetrazzini, Destinn, 
John McCormack, and Sammarco in the bills 
and Campanini to conduct. At His Majes- 
ty’s an opera-comique season in English held 
sway, with Zélie de Lussan and Ruth Vincent 
among the singers, and “Tales of Hoffmann” 
in the repertoire three times a week. 

But if the managers, under the circum- 
stances, have cause for unexpected self-con- 
gratulation, a glance at the programs reveals 
little reason for satisfaction, so far as the art 
of British drama is concerned. On Derby 
Day—June 1, the height of the theatrical 


M Y annual pilgrimage to the theaters of 


season in London—not a single new play of 
importance by an English writer was on view. 
Oscar Wilde, as I have already noted, was in 
revival; so was Henry Arthur Jones, with 
“The Case of Rebellious Susan,” presented at 
the Criterion by Sir Charles Wyndham and 
Mary Moore. At the New, Fred Terry— 
temporarily without the aid of his wife, Julia 
Neilson, with whom he comes to New York 
in October—was doing “ The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel” for nearly the eleven hundredth time, 
having gone back to this perennial favorite 
after a season with “Henry of Navarre.” At 
the Lyric, Lewis Waller had fallen back on 
“Don Cesar de Bazan”; while at the Ly- 
ceum another actor-manager, Martin Harvey, 
was doing “Richard III.” 

For the rest, at the Playhouse, “ Tantaliz- 
ing Tommy ”—which we have already seen 
as “The Richest Girl,” with Marie Doro— 
is from the French, and served Cyril Maude 
for more than a hundred performances during 
his preparations for “Rip.” This last, by 
the way, is a new version of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” written by Austin Strong, whose 
“Toymaker of Nuremberg” Mr. Maude re- 
cently used in his matinée bill. At the Hay- 
market, the extremely successful “ Blue Bird ” 
—due at our New Theater in October—is 
by the Belgian Maeterlinck; while at 
Charles Frohman’s Globe Theater there was 
underlined Hervieu’s “Connais-Toi, ” from 
the French, to be called “Glass Houses.” 
“Dame Nature,” at Terry’s, is also from 


’ the French. 


America was represented at the Comedy by 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” and at the Gar- 
rick by Gertrude Elliott in “The Dawn of a 
To-Morrow.” This left only “The Whip,” 
a spectacular melodrama, at Drury Lane; 
Charles Hawtrey in a farce, “The Naked 
Truth,” at Wyndham’s; and Charles Froh- 
man’s repertory company at the Duke of 
York’s, to represent the progress of British 
home-made drama. And be it added, in the 
latter’s list the most popular item was a re- 
vival—Pinero’s “ Trelawney of the Wells.” 

The success of this production of the stage- 
folk comedietta, as Pinero calls it—presented 
in New York at the old Lyceum, with Mary 
Mannering in the title-réle—is not far to 
seek with such a superb cast engaged in the 
presentation. The Rose Trelawney was Irene 
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Vanbrugh, well remembered with us for her 
fine interpretation of Sophy Fullgarney, with 
John Hare, in that other Pinero play, “The 
Gay Lord Quex.” For the Avonia Bunn Mr. 
Frohman had Hilda Trevelyan, an immense 
favorite in London for her work in “ What 
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London productions, restrained himself ad- 
mirably from the temptation to overact the 
irascibility of Sir William Gower, while Ed- 
mund Gwenn did likewise with the boister- 
ousness of Augustus Colpoys. 

The Repertory Theater’s utility to the actor 
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MARIE LOHR, WITH CYRIL MAUDE IN LONDON IN 





‘“TANTALIZING TOMMY,’ ALREADY 


PLAYED IN NEW YORK BY MARIE DORO AS ‘‘THE RICHEST GIRL” 


From her latest photograth by the Dover Street Studios, London 





Every Woman Knows.” The Imogen Parrott 

fell to Fay Davis, a Boston girl now long resi- 

dent in England, whose husband, Gerald 

Lawrence, made a splendid Ferdinand Gadd. 

Dion Boucicault, who stages the Frohman 
12 


was strikingly demonstrated in the case of 
Mr. Gween, whom I saw the very next night 
do an equally good piece of work in 
“Chains,” as a retired plumber with a 
grown-up family and a tendency to nap on 
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Sunday afternoon. This play, by a hitherto 
unknown author, Elizabeth Baker—a clerk 
in the City, I believe—forms a pleasing oasis 
in the native drama’s barren records. And 
yet, such is the public apathy toward true art 
and real life in plays, as opposed to mere 
amusement, that “Chains” has not thus far 
drawn large enough houses to justify Mr. 
Frohman in putting it up for a run, were he 
inclined to do so with any of the offerings in 
his repertoire system. 

The reception of “ Chains” by the critics, I 
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understand, was distinctly favorable, and the 
play holds the attention of its audiences at 
keenest tension from the very outset. Here 
and there are touches of Ibsen in the story, 
which reflects with photographic accuracy the 
middle-class London life of the present day. 
This, by the way, is no doubt one strong 
reason for the lack of general appeal in the 
piece, as audiences in England, as well as 
with us, seem to prefer either high life or low 
life in their drama. 

The plot is simple in the extreme. 


Charlie 









































JULIA NEILSON, WIFE OF 


THE ENGLISH ACTOR-MANAGER, 
APPEARED WITH HIM IN 


From her latest photograth by Ellis & Walery, London 
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Wilson is dissatisfied with the 
grind of his toil as a clerk in the 
City. When Fred Tennant sud- 
denly decides to throw up his job 
and go out to Australia to seek 
wider fields, Wilson broods over 
his inability to do likewise be- 
cause of his wife. Tennant 
boards with the Wilsons in their 
suburban home, where Lily Wil- 
son does all the work, while 
Charlie potters about in his gar- 
den, just “living for Saturday ”— 
a phrase which might have served 
as a title to the play. Discover- 
ing that his salary is to be re- 
duced, owing to recent bad busi- 
ness, Wilson finally makes up his 
mind to slip off with Tennant, 
leaving a note of explanation for 
his wife, in which he tells her that 
he hopes to send for her as soon 
as he makes good. 

In the last act we see Wilson 
confiding this note to his sister- 
in-law, the only one in the fam- 
ily connection who sympathizes 
with his aspirations; but before 
he can leave the house his wife 
says that she has something to || 
tell him with which he will be | 
greatly pleased. She then whispers 
that he is to become a father. 
This puts a different face on the 
matter of clearing out; the wife’s 
sister tosses the farewell letter 
into the grate, and while Charlie 
goes off to the routine of business 
once more, the wife hums a little 
air as she plans to put an ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper—for 
two lodgers, this time. 

One must go far to find a bet- J e— 
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ter example of the modern play 
as it should be in the way of 
holding the mirror up to nature. 
“Chains” is a drama without a 
trace of the odor of the theater 
about it. No “curtains” are la- 
boriously led up to; no character is omitted 
entirely because it would give the actor who 
played it too small a part, or padded to throw 
a sop tohim. And in the same spirit in which 
the play was written is it acted by Mr. Froh- 
man’s admirable stock company at the Duke 
of York’s. 

Hilda Trevelyan is the Lily Wilson. I 
could not help thinking, as I watched her, 
how interesting it would be to see Maude 





PHYLLIS DARE, WHO CREATED IN LONDON THE NAME-PART IN 
THE LATEST MUSICAL COMEDY HIT, ‘‘THE GIRL IN THE 
TRAIN,’ WITH MUSIC BY THE COMPOSER OF 


‘“THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 


From her latest photograth by Foulsham & Banfield, London 


Adams in this part with us, instead of sacri- 
ficing her as the Cock in “Chantecler.” In 
either case, the enormous vogue of Miss 
Adams would be used to bolster up a piece 
whose popularity with the masses would be 
doubtful; but how much better to give her 
the rdle of a womanly little wife like Lily 
Wilson than to distort the whole virility of 
Rostand’s rooster in the manner of Mr. Froh- 
man’s announced intentions. To be sure, 
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GERTIE MILLAR, WHO CREATED THE TITLE-ROLE IN ‘‘OUR MISS GIBBS" AT 
THE LONDON GAIETY 


From her latest photograph by Rita Martin, London 


Maude Adams has twice before played male 
characters, but it is a far cry indeed from 
the boy Peter Pan and the princelet of 
“L’Aiglon” to the Cock of “ Chantecler.” 


ODD FANTASIES IN “THE BLUE BIRD” 


Speaking of “Peter Pan,” it will be inter- 
esting to compare the American reception of 
“The Blue Bird” with the impression made 
by Barrie’s famous child play. To be sure, 
the two differ immensely in the fact that the 
one is very much a one-part piece, while in 
“The Blue Bird” there is really no central 
character; but both dramas revolve entirely 
about children. 


In the London production of “The Blue 
Bird,” the juvenile parts were played by 
actual kiddies, and not by grown-ups who 
chanced to be short of stature, as I fear may 
be the case in New York. Of actual plot 
there is none, but the underlying idea—that 
happiness, although it may be chased half 
round the world, is after all more likely to 
be found close at home—is neatly and ef- 
fectively carried out. The mounting of the 
piece at the Haymarket is really wonderful. 
The simulation of the flying birds in Act IV— 
“The Palace of Night ”’—not only leaves one 
entranced with the beauty of it, but bewil- 
dered as well to know how the thing is done. 














THE 


Briefly, the story is of a boy and girl—the 
awkward Belgian names 7'yltyl and Mytyl are 
retained——children of a woodcutter, who wake 
up on Christmas Eve and look out of the 
window at the festive doings in a home of 
wealth across the road. ‘To them appears the 
fairy Berylune, and asks them to find her the 
blue bird signifying happiness.  Light— 
played by a young woman—accompanies 
them on the hunt, and so do Bread—a comedy 
character—Fire, Sugar, and Milk, likewise 
Tylo, the dog, and Tylette, the cat. “The dog’s 
devotion to mankind, and the cat’s indifferent 
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and even spiteful nature, are clearly delin- 
eated throughout the piece, and are ad- 
mirably set forth at the Haymarket by Ernest 
Hendrie and Norman Page respectively. 
One scene shows the Kingdom of the Past, 
where the children visit their grandparents, 
and also play with their dead brothers and 
sisters; but to grown-ups by far the most ab- 
sorbing act in the play is the third, laid in the 
Kingdom of the Future, peopled by the chil- 
dren who are yet unborn. Here we see Father 
Time arrive with his ship, to bear away to 
earth a new allotment of souls. He announces 



































LILY ELSIE, WHO IS ALICE IN THE LONDON PRODUCTION OF 


‘“ THE DOLLAR PRINCESS’ 


From her latest photograph by Foulsham € Banfield, London 
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that three engineers are wanted, a discoverer, 
and so on; and Maeterlinck indulges in a 
touch of humor when, on the call for an honest 
man, the poorest specimen of the group steps 
limpingly forth, to 7ime’s comment: 

“ Are you the best I can get?” 

After many disappointments, 7 yltyl finally 
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fully, with his nose to the gate behind which 
his beloved master has disappeared. 

Act V shows the awakening of the children 
in the woodcutter’s cottage, and the arrival of 
Neighbor Berlingot, whose daughter is suf- 
fering from some nervous disorder, The 
neighbor is poor, and has long cast envious 
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GABRIELLE RAY, WHO IS DAISY 


IN THE 
‘“THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 


LONDON 


PRODUCTION OF 


From her latest photograph by Bassano, London 


captures a blue bird in Act IV, only to find 
that it dies as soon as caught; and he goes 
mournfully home with his little sister. Very 
pretty is the leave-taking with the members 
of their strange retinue, who must now return 
to their previous condition of dumbness; and 
the scene ends with the dog crouched faith- 


eyes on a bird which belongs to Tyltyl, in 
which the boy now takes small interest. His 
mother suggests that he should give the bird 
to the girl, which the boy gladly does. An 
odd twist at the end is the sudden flight of 
the bird, the grief of the girl, and the boy’s 
little speech to the audience, in which he im- 
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plores any who -may find this 
elusive bird of happiness to restore 
it to the child of poverty by whom 
it has been lost. 

A strange play, indeed, is “The || ° 
Blue Bird.” The manager in Lon- || 
don told me of some odd experi- 
ences with audiences. For in- 
stance, some one will remark the 
presence of an old man in the | 
house. ae 

“Strange he should come to a 
child’s play of this sort,” he will 
be overheard to remark to his com- 
panion. 

At the same performance, per- 
haps, some one else will see chil- |}, ~ 
dren take seats, and will comment: 

“Why do they bring young 
people to see this sort of thing?” 


But the production at the Hay- ||)” 
market is well deserving of the fu- ||| 


ror it has created. The little . 
girl, Pauline Gilmer, who has be 
done the character from the first, 
retains a wonderful air of com- |) © 
plete innocence. The boy, too, 
Stephen Thomas, is excellent, and 
does not talk from the roof of his 
mouth, as so many of our child 
actors do. I understand that the 
management guarantees to have 
the children out of the theater by 
eleven o'clock each night, and pro- 














vides understudies, so that the 
same child is not required to do 
the nine performances a week— 
for there are three matinées. 

For that wonderful fourth-act 
scene many live birds are used, and the mar- 
velous effects of flying, to which I have al- 
ready referred, are gained by a combination 
of cinematograph and shadow agencies. In 
any case, all the wonderful resources at the 
command of our New Theater will be called 
into play to stage this production on a scale 
commensurate with the London outfitting. 


THREE KINDS OF MELODRAMA 


The Adelphi, long associated with melo- 
drama of a little less lurid stripe than the 
Drury Lane brand, has found in “The 
Speckled Band” just the sort of piece to ap- 
peal to its particular clientéle. The play is 
from the pen of no less a personage than Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, whose prize-fight dra- 
ma, “ The House of Temperley,” did so well 
at this same theater during the winter months. 
But “The Speckled Band” has still another 


ZENA DARE, SISTER TO PHYLLIS, AN ENGLISH ACTRESS IN 
MUSICAL COMEDY, WHO WAS LAST SEEN IN 


‘““THE DASHING LITTLE DUKE” 


From her latest photegrath by Foulsham & Banfield, London 


fact in its favor, for it carries as a subtitle 
the line ‘An Adventure of Sherlock Holmes.” 
If you have not read this particular story 
in the series relating the adventures of the 
famous detective, you will enjoy the mystery 
of the play the more; but, in any case, the tale 
has been so well adapted for stage use, hav- 
ing been expanded without too palpable traces 
of padding in the process, and is, moreover, 
acted so capably throughout at the Adelphi, 
that if one wishes to be thrilled rather than 
edified at the theater, “The Speckled Band” 
will serve the purpose very well indeed. 
“The Speckled Band” was put on June 
4, and I should not be surprised to find its 
course at the Adelphi continued into 1911. 
That it will be snapped up for our side of 
the Atlantic goes without saying. I wish, 
however, that it might be done in New York 
with the London company, in which Lyn 
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Harding distinguished himself as the arch 
villain, the Anglo-Indian Dr. Grimesby-Ry- 
loit, while H. A. Saintsbury made an utterly 
untheatric Sherlock Holmes. The eccen- 
tricities of the famous detective were not 
everplayed to squeeze out another round of 
applause from the groundlings of the gal- 
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Should the play, after all, fall to Gillette, I 
have visions of a recasting of the earlier por- 
tion, which would no doubt lose us those de- 
licious comedy scenes with the jury at the 
inquest, in which Spencer Trevor, as the vil- 
lage grocer, won such well-deserved applause 
at the Adelphi. 
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PAULINE CHASE, TO APPEAR IN NEW YORK IN THE NAME-PART OF THE 


LONDON GAIETY SUCCESS, ‘*OUR MISS GIBBS 


From her latest photograph by Bassano, London 


lery, if I may be permitted the apparent con- 
tradiction in terms. 

If the manager who gets the American 
rights must insist on the bane of our drama 
—the star player—I suggest a man like Wil- 
ton Lackaye for the villain, rather than Will- 
iam Gillette for Holmes. In the London 
version, the detective does not appear until 
the second scene of Act II. This, of course, 
in a three-act piece, would not be tolerated 
by our exacting magnates of the boards. 








For the first time in many moons, June 
saw melodrama of the unadulterated type at 
Drury Lane, where “The Whip” was put 
on again after the Christmas pantomime sea- 
son. Like its immediate predecessors from 
the collaborating pens — or typewriters — of 
Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton, 
“The Whip” centers about horse-racing, but 
is sufficiently modern in embellishment to 
employ a spill from a motor-car in the first 
act on which to hang all that follows. This 
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accident takes place in full view of the au- 
dience. 

But the piéce de résistance in stage effects 
comes in the sixth scene of Act I1I—there 
are eleven sets, in all—where we see the rail- 
way line at Manfield Junction, just beyond 
the mouth of a tunnel. Here we behold the 
villain uncouple the box car containing The 
Whip—a race-horse which he wants to keep 
from winning a big race. Fanny Brough 
comes in the nick of time to warn the jockey 
and save the-horse, but too late to prevent the 
collision, as an express shoots out of the tun- 
nel and crashes into the box car, which falls 
to pieces in full view. 

To be sure, with the comparatively small, 
light cars used on English railroads, the 
realism of a scene like this is much simpler 
of achievement than would be the case were 
American rolling-stock to be imitated; but 
the thrill of the impending impact is there, 
nevertheless, and the whole management of 
the thing is cleverly contrived. 

I was rather disappointed in the scene at 
Mme. ‘Tussaud’s wax-works exhibition, 
where, it seems to me, the humor could have 
been much sharper; but truly splendid was 
the hunt breakfast in the great hall at Fal- 
conhurst. Some sixteen diners in red coats 
seated at a table which, large as it was, 
seemed almost lost on Drury Lane’s big stage, 
present a spectacle of impressive realism. 

An extremely efficient cast included not 
only Fanny Brough, high comedienne par 
excellence, but Basil Gill, Cyril Keightley— 
leading man in America with Billie Burke 
in “Love Watches” — and Jessie Bateman. 
The intervals, as they call the intermissions 
in London, were surprisingly short, and a 
concession to that ancient stronghold of the 
British playgoer, the pit, was made in the 
abridgment of the stalls to only six rows, 
all the rest of the vast ground-floor space in 
Drury Lane being given up to the half-crown 
(sixty-two-cent) unreserved section. 

Melodrama of an entirely different type 
from the two examples just cited was the 
two-act piece essayed at the Queen’s by H. 
B. Irving, who has been happiest during his 
tenancy of this latest of the London theaters 
in revivals from his distinguished father’s 
repertory. “Judge Not,” from the French 
of Georges Henriot, tells of a magistrate 
called to examine into the murder of a judge, 
who was a personal friend of his, and with 
whom he had walked part of the way home 
on the night when the crime was committed. 
He chases down what he supposes is a con- 
clusive clue, which affects the honor of a 
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woman whom her husband has hitherto held 
to be above suspicion. The magistrate infers 
that this husband must have slain the judge 
out of revenge; but after the investigation 
has wrecked a home, it turns out that the 
magistrate himself is the murderer, having 
done the deed during an epileptic fit which 
left no memory behind. 

This, you can readily imagine, is inviting 
material for an actor, but it must be said 
that too many loose skeins of probability are 
left hanging. The run was limited to a fort- 
night, even though “ Judge Not” was eked 
out with a revival of the old play “Robert 
Macaire.” The double bill gave Mr. Irving 
a fine opportunity to display his versatility, 
his part being the original of that played by 
Francis Wilson in the opera “ Erminie.” 


CHARLES HAWTREY AT HIS WORST 


The unvarnished fact about “The Naked 
Truth” is that itis mighty poor stuff. This 
is the new farcical comedy which Charles 
Hawtrey has been doing with great success 
at Wyndham’s, and in which William A. 
Brady plans to launch young Douglas Fair- 
banks as a star in New York. The idea of 
the piece, if not new, is at least promising 
for farce, revolving about a ring from India 
possessing the property of forcing the wearer 
to speak the truth, willy nilly, so long as it is 
on his finger. 

Bunny is a pet name for Bernard Darrell, 
who slips the ring on carelessly and cannot 
get it off again. When the curtain rises, you 
hear a good deal of talk about Bunny’s en- 
gagement to Norah Creighton. From all that 
is said, you would imagine him to be an ir- 
responsible youth barely in his twenties, es- 
pecially when his mother looks to be not 
much over thirty herself. When solid, mid- 
dle-aged Charles Hawtrey comes in to an- 
swer to the name, you are so busy trying 
to convince yourself that this comfortably 
girthed man of forty-odd could possibly be 
the Bunny in question, that unless you are a 
dyed-in-the-wool worshiper at the Hawtrey 
shrine, you are then and there put out of con- 
ceit with the whole piece. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s touch is distinctly heavy 
for a role of this description, whereas Mr. 
Fairbanks might prove to be ideal in it. The 
play itself, however, is such a sad affair that 
I fear, no matter how well the leading réle 
may suit its portrayer, in its present shape 
the farce will stand little chance of winning 
favor on our side of the Atlantic. 

“The Naked Truth” is the collaborate 
work of George Paston—nom of Miss E. M. 
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Symonds—and W. B. Maxwell, the son of the 
famous Miss M. E. Braddon, whose “Lady 
Audley’s Secret” was among the very early 
“best-sellers.” In the play with which they 
have provided Mr. Hawtrey there are few 
situations, the main reliance for fun being 
placed on Bunny’s frank remarks, in con- 
trast to the soft-soaping of everybody which 
was his conversational habit before the days 
of the ring. But this sort of thing cloys after 
a certain time, and one wants a little more 
meat in one’s dramatic broth, even if it be 
labeled farce. 


WHERE LAUGHS COME EASILY 


Apropos of the foolery that seems to elicit 
mirth in an English theater, the musical 
comedy just now prevalent in London fur- 
nishes striking examples. It is as if the 
usually staid Britisher, once he makes up his 
mind to go to the play for mere amusement’s 
sake, leaves all his ordinary standards of 
common sense outside the theater, and is 
prepared to laugh at any and every sort of 
nonsense that the comedians may please to 
offer him. Horseplay such as would be rele- 
gated to the burlesque shows in New York 
finds ready response from the occupants of 


the fashionable stalls in some of London’s. 


leadirig houses, and “gagging” seems to be 
permitted to the actors ad lib. 

Take “The Dollar Princess,” for in- 
stance. The version now prevalent at 
Daly’s, in London, is altogether different 
from the one that remained all winter at the 
Knickerbocker, in New York. Both, of 
course, are based on the Austrian original, 
and both adaptations were made by English- 
men—the one for Mr. Frohman by George 
Grossmith, Jr., and that for George Ed- 
wardes by Basil Hood. ‘To sum up the 
contrast between the two productions, the 
Leicester Square offering is superior to ours 
in beauty of mounting and in the attractive- 
ness of the chorus, but in all else falls below 
the Broadway brand. 

In America the comedy serves merely as a 
relief to the more serious trend of the story; 
while in London foolery appears to be the 
end and aim of the evening’s doings, with 
the plot but the thread on which to string 
the quips and cavortings of the comedians. 
And, even at that, there is no one as funny 
as our Will West in the part of the lion 
king, that character having no existence in 
the English libretto. 

Our Joseph Coyne becomes the brother 
instead of the father of the Dollar Princess, 
and with her he sings the children’s duet, 
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which is the real hit of the piece, and which 
in New York fell to F. Pope Stamper and 
Adrienne Augarde. The latter’s part of 
Daisy is done in England by: Gabrielle Ray, 
the much photographed beauty, who reminds 
me of a peacock in the marvelously squeaky 
timbre of her speaking voice. ‘The most ca- 
pable person in the London cast is Robert 
Michaelis, tenor, who in presence and voice 
outpoints Cyril Scott as Freddy Fairfax. 

London’s newest musical play, also pre- 
sented by the enterprising George Edwardes, 
owes its tuneful score to Leo Fall, the man 
who wrote “The Dollar Princess” melodies, 
while Victor Leon, one of the “Merry 
Widow ” librettists, supplied the book. Hap- 
pily the latter was so clever that Mr. Ed- 
wardes hadn’t the heart to order it worked 
over for London, so it was put on there, 
on June 4, practically as a translation from 
the German, with no English names on the 
program except that of Adrian Ross, who 
might be regarded as lyric-writer in ex- 
traordinary to the West End. 

Real comic opera is “Die Geschiedene 
Frau,” now known throughout the length 
and breadth of play-going England as “ The 
Girl in the Train.” Its success was instan- 
taneous, and this time on sheer merit of piece 
and presentation alone, for there is practi- 
cally no interpolated horseplay. The cast 
includes such favorites as Phyllis Dare, 
Huntley Wright, Robert Evett, and Rutland 
Barrington—the last-named a link with the 
old Gilbert and Sullivan nights. 

Indeed, the first act of “The Girl in the 
Train” reminds one of “Trial by Jury” in 
its setting, as the whole of it is laid in a 
court of justice at Amsterdam. Huntley 
Wright, as the judge, hears the case of Rob- 
ert Evett (tenor), charged with traveling all 
night between Nice and Holland shut up in 
the same compartment with an actress who 
is not his wife. His defense is that the train 
being crowded, he loaned his compartment 
to Phyllis Dare, who was vainly endeavor- 
ing to secure one; that the lock became 
jammed, and he could not get out to pass 
the night in the diner, as he had planned. 
The novelty of the plot is that he is really 
telling the truth, for he loves his wife— 
played very neatly by Clara Evelyn—and, 
although a divorce is granted to the latter, it 
is Gonda, the actress, who brings the two 
together again in the second and last act. 

The play is very short, and has not much 
music; but all of this is of the best type 
in its genre, while the story is out of the 
beaten track, and melodies crop out in 
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most unexpected places. Henry W. Savage 
has the piece for America. If he casts it as 
happily as Mr. Edwardes has done, he 
should be in line for a hit, not of “Merry 
Widow” proportions—the play is too slight 
for that—but one that ought to do credit to 
his discernment and bring in handsome re- 
turns at the box-office. 

Frank Curzon, George Edwardes’s Lon- 
don rival in the line of light opera, spreads 
himself thick over his latest offering. His 
name is down as lessee and manager of the 
Prince of Wales’s Theater, where “ The Bal- 
kan Princess” is being presented. It is also 
bracketed with that of Frederick Lonsdale 
as coauthor of the book; large type in the 
program proclaims “Frank Curzon” as 
producer of the play, and on the day of my 
attendance on the performance the newspa- 
pers announced his engagement to wed Isa- 
bel Jay, the leading lady in the piece. 

As regards the latter, I will confess that 
I was prejudiced in advance against it. The 
title promised the same old thing in musical 
comedy, and I have grown frightfully weary 
of those mythical kingdoms of fiction and 
the stage, where a queen either loses her 
heart to a commoner, or insists that she will 
not wed the prince picked for her, and ends 
by falling violently in love with him. I ex- 
pected nothing better than this when Isabel 
Jay was confronted with the alternative of 
selecting a suitor from half a dozen nobles 
of Balaria, or losing her throne. 

Sure enough, she would have none of the 
five who appeared, and insisted on visiting 
in disguise, the Bohemian restaurant fre- 
quented by the Grand Duke Sergius, who 
had refused to present himself. The name 
of Bertram Wallis on the bill of the play 
opposite this character was enough to ap- 
prise me of the fact that the heroine would 
instantly lose her heart to him, and that he 
would tame and win her in the end. All of 
which happened, but with such catchy music 
from Paul Rubens to interrupt the proceed- 
ings, and so many comical quips from James 
Blakeley, our old friend of “The Little 
Cherub,” that I really enjoyed the perform- 
ance after the first twenty minutes. 

“The Balkan Princess” resembles that 
other current production of Mr. Curzon, 
“The Naked Truth,” in that while nobody 
who has seen it appears to have a good 
word to say for it, everybody goes, and the 
theater is crowded. Mr. Brady also has the 
piece for our side. Offhand, I should pre- 
dict that it will enjoy a greater measure of 
prosperity in America than did the last im- 
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portation from Mr. Curzon’s lyric stage, 
“King of Cadonia.” 


AN ENTR’ACTE WITH MR. ALEXANDER 


With the kind assistance of Mr. George 
Alexander himself, I was enabled to see 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” be- 
fore I left London, on which occasion I also 
had a brief talk with this popular actor- 
manager, who recently celebrated his second 
decade in control of the St. James’s Theater. 

“How do you account,” I asked him, 
“for the enormous popularity at this late 
date of your present Oscar Wilde bill? Re- 
vivals rarely last more than a couple of 
months, at best, and you are now well into 
your seventh with this one.” 

“In this way,” he replied. “When we 
produced the play originally the Wilde scan- 
dal broke up the run. When I revived it, 
some years later, people had not yet forgot- 
ten the man in his work, and the handicap 
had not been lifted. Now the piece comes 
before the public fairly upon its intrinsic 
merit, and—well, you see the result.” 

I may mention here that the theater was 
crowded in every part, and that incessant 
laughter accompanied the brilliant lines and 
grotesque situations of this never -.aging 
“trivial comedy for serious people.” 

Mr. Alexander was much interested in our 
New Theater enterprise, and asked me many 
questions about it, particularly as to the 
prices charged. His next production, he told 
me, is to be an American play, used on our 
side by Henry Miller—“D’Arcy of the 
Guards,” written by Louis Evan Shipman. 

“TI should like to do ‘The Witching 
Hour,’ by your Augustus Thomas,” he ex- 
plained, “only that I do not wish to put on 
any play which I cannot produce in all its 
details myself. In ‘The Witching Hour’ 
there are characters —the Senator, for in- 
stance—of a type which I do not know.” 

He did not gainsay my contention that 
just now there seemed to be stagnation in the 
output of British playwrights. 

“How do you stand, Mr. Alexander,” I 
inquired, “on the question at present agita- 
ting one of your London weeklies, whether 
dramatic critics should write plays and offer 
them to managers whose productions they 
are in the habit of reviewing?” 

“T should very much object,” was the re- 
ply, “to have a critic offer me a bad play, 
not because I should be embarrassed about 
returning it, but because I am so very anx- 
ious to get hold of a good one.” 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 


IRRIGATION BONDS AS AN INVESTMENT 


Of all securities now offered to the public, the character of the irrigation 

bond and the status of the corporations issuing them appear to be the most 

puzzling to the personal investor. Yet more, probably, has recently been written about 

irrigation bonds and irrigation companies than about all other classes of securities com- 

bined. The country has been flooded with advertisements and with bankers’ and _ pro- 

moters’ literature, and it really seems as if, by this time, the public ought to have a fair 
knowledge of the good and bad points of irrigation issues. 

Yet it is quite apparent that many people are wofully ignorant concerning these 
projects and their securities. Since this department was established, for instance, most 
of the letters of inquiry that I have received have dealt with irrigation bonds as a general 
proposition, or with specific irrigation enterprises, and very many of them have asked 
the question set forth at the outset of this article. 

While some inquiries have apparently been prompted by mere passing curiosity, 
others have undoubtedly been propounded in good faith. The public interest in these 
bonds is the natural outcome of a wide-spread development, and it has recently been 
stimulated by the publicity given to the affairs of the Denver Reservoir Irrigation Com- 
pany, a very large undertaking which experienced difficulty in meeting the first payment 
on its principal, which fell due in May, and was forced to ask its bondholders for an 
extension. 

Under the financial scheme favored by irrigation companies, bonds are issued in 
series payable in instalments, and much stress has been laid on the feature that the grad- 
ual retirement of the various series strengthened the security underlying the balance of 
the bonds outstanding against the property. It came as a shock to the holders of irri- 
gation securities, therefore, when one conspicuous company, though meeting its interest, 
was compelled to ask for more time to pay the very first instalment of the maturing 
principal. This unfortunate development was followed, on July 21, by the receivership 
of the Conrad Land and Water Company, of Wyoming, an irrigation concern organized 
under the Carey Act as recently as December last. Its failure is attributed to the death 
of one of the promoters before the enterprise was under way, but an issue of six-per-cent 
bonds to the amount of fifteen hundred thousand dollars is outstanding against it. 

These episodes—mere passing incidents when considered in the light of the vast in- 
terests involved in irrigation, and the huge sums of money invested in it—make it pos- 
sible to give a comprehensive answer to the question: 

“What do you think of irrigation securities as an investment?” 

In a general way it may be said that it depends wholly upon the company itself, 
and upon its management, whether the irrigation security, as an investment, is desirable 
or otherwise. 

If we admit that that man is a benefactor of his race who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, what may we not say in praise of the man, or the corpora- 
tion, that makes possible a marvelous growth of grain, vegetables, and fruit, from waste, 
arid, desert lands where nothing of value ever grew before? It is impossible to overstate 
the benefits to the whole country arising out of well-planned, well-executed, and success- 
ful irrigation enterprises, whether undertaken by the Federal government, municipal dis- 
tricts, or private corporations. 


“TY , YHAT do you think of irrigation bonds as an investment?” 
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It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon this general view of the subject. Irriga- 
tion has demonstrated its advantages, and its further development is assured. In many 
instances its results have been nothing short of the tales in a wonder-book, in the fertility 
and nourishing qualities imparted to the soil, in the character of the harvests raised on 
the irrigated land, and in the financial return to the farmer. 

But irrigation as an abstract proposition, and irrigation as applied to a specific cor- 
poration with bonds for sale, are not one and the same thing. Irrigation as a whole has 
given splendid results, and one cannot speak too highly of it; but not every irrigation 
company is successful. Some are more highly favored than others, and not every enter- 
prise is wisely planned or prudently managed. Projects ccnceived in good faith may go 
wofully wrong through costly errors arising out of unfavorable location, improper con- 
struction, defective soil, or unforeseen contingencies, due to faulty titles or insufficient 
water-supply. Moreover, dishonest and swindling promoters, deliberately misrepresent- 
ing their propositions, are fully as numerous in the field of irrigation as in the field of 
mining and oil development. 

All this leads to the inevitable conclusion that an irrigation company is like any 
other company, and an irrigation bond is substantially like any other bond. If the 
project is successful and well and honestly managed, the security is desirable as an 
investment; but if the proposition itself is unsuccessful, through any one of a number 
of possible disadvantages, why, then the bond becomes no better than the enterprise, and 
its purchase may involve a total loss to the investor. 


TYPES OF IRRIGATION SECURITIES 


plicity of such issues. There are, for instance, three general classes of corpora- 

tions issuing irrigation bonds— municipal irrigation districts, Carey Act com- 
panies, and private land and water companies. No less than five distinct types of bonds 
are recognized. 

First, we have the district irrigation bond, payable through taxes collected by 
county officials, in much the same manner as municipal obligations. 

Second, the private water company bond, secured by the irrigation company’s prop- 
erty, the dam, canals, franchises, and so forth. 

Third, the private water and land company bond, issued by corporations owning not 
only the water, but also the land which it is proposed to irrigate. The land covered by 
the original mortgage may be bought out through the operations of a sinking-fund or 
otherwise. 

Fourth, bonds issued under the Carey Act. These are secured by mortgages on the 
irrigation system, and also by the lien given by the State to the company operating the 
system. 

Fifth, bonds issued by companies operating under the Carey Act, which deposit, in 
addition to the above, the actual contracts and notes made by farmers in payment for 
land and water rights. 

It is impossible within the scope of a single article to do more than scratch the 
surface of the various classes of irrigation bonds. The salient points and favorable 
features of such issues, as presented by the venders of the different securities, may be 
stated as follows: 

Municipal Irrigation District Bonds—The bonds of municipal irrigation districts 
are issued by organized districts, similar to school districts, for the purpose of acquiring 
or building irrigation systems. The issue must be approved by resident taxpayers. 
The procedure is like that of a municipality issuing bonds to purchase or construct a 
water-plant. The bonds become a municipal obligation, constituting a first lien on the 
properties within the district. 

The interest on the bonds, and the maturing bonds, are paid through the county 
treasurer’s office, by a tax levied in the regular way. The value of these bonds depends 
on the population of the district and on the value of the property subject to tax lien. 
Some of them rank high as municipal issues. 

Carey Act Bonds—These bonds are issued by corporations, to reclaim arid lands 


- | ‘HE first thing that confronts one, in considering irrigation securities, is the multi- 
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set apart from the public domain for the purpose of reclamation under the provisions 
of the Federal law and amendments introduced by Senator Carey, of Wyoming. Under 
this act, commonly known as the Carey Act, the government undertook to assist in the 
development of arid lands, it being recognized that the reclaimable area was too vast for 
individual enterprise. The government deeded to each so-called “arid” State one mil- 
lion acres of land—since increased to two million acres in Idaho and Wyoming. Seven 
States accepted the conditions demanded by the act, and enacted appropriate legislation 
to carry it into effect. 

The segregation of land for irrigation purposes is made in each instance by the 
Secretary of the Interior, at the request of the State Land Board, and in accordance with 
plans which the board has approved. Bonds issued on such projects are made to mature 
in annual instalments in ten to fifteen years. 

After the plans for development have been approved, the prospective settler must 
make a contract with the corporation for a water-right before entering upon the land, of 
which he may acquire not more than one hundred and sixty acres. Supervision of the 
irrigation works is maintained by the State engineer and State Land Board until the 
entire system is turned over to the settlers. The settler is guaranteed a perpetual water- 
right, with good title received from the government through the State. He pays ten per 
cent of the purchase price of his water-right, and in his contract gives a mortgage on it, 
and on his equity in the land to secure the deferred payments. Settlers’ contracts, which 
mature serially, are usually deposited on the basis of one and one-half to one, or fifteen 
hundred dollars in such contracts to each one thousand dollars of bonds so issued. 
These mortgages and contracts are deposited with a trustee for the bondholders, who 
collect each instalment and interest payment from the sellers, and apply it to the pay- 
ment of the interest on the bond, or of the maturing principal. 

Bonds of Privately Owned Corporations—The bonds issued by private irrigation 
companies for the purpose of acquiring water-rights and purchasing or constructing irri- 
gation systems are secured, or purport to be secured, by a mortgage lien on all the prop- 
erty owned by the company, and, in addition, by mortgages on the land to be irrigated. 
These mortgages are given by the farmers owning land subject to irrigation, to secure 
deferred payments on water-rights purchased. Such mortgages are usually in serial 
form, and are deposited with trustees for the bondholders. For each thousand-dollar 
bond issue there is usually deposited with the trustee fifteen hundred dollars in mort- 
gages on farm-lands. The bonds are additionally secured by a first mortgage on all the 
property owned by the irrigation company that issues them. As the proceeds of bond 
issues go into the property, this mortgage on the company’s holdings is a maierial con- 
sideration. 

The farm mortgages are not usually given by owners of large tracts of land. In 
these irrigated regions small farms, intensively cultivated, are the rule. A few owners 
may give mortgages on one hundred and sixty acres, but far more are owners of ten- 
acre and twenty-acre tracts. 

In buying a water-right for his land, a farmer is required to pay ten per cent cash. 
He usually agrees to pay the balance in nine annual payments, with interest. The pay- 
ments made by the farmers are used to retire the bonds as they fall due. As the early 
bond maturities are paid, the security behind the balance becomes stronger, for the rea- 
son that the mortgage is not released until the entire debt is paid. 


WHERE IRRIGATION PROJECTS MAY FAIL 


T would appear from the foregoing that in the safeguards thrown about irrigation 
| companies, and about the issuance of their securities, there was very much to com- 
mend about an irrigation bond. So there is, when the enterprises are well planned, 
well executed, and well managed—or, in other words, when they are successful. But 
not all irrigation enterprises are well planned, well executed, and well managed. This 
fact may surprise you, if you have been reading the bankers’ and promoters’ literature, 
for, with one or two notable exceptions, the glowing prospectuses say nothing of the pos- 
sibility of failure. You are led to believe that all that is necessary is to irrigate arid 
land, and lo! it will blossom like a rose and flow with milk and honey. 
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As a matter of fact, the list of unsuccessful irrigation projects is a long one. Even 
enterprises developed under the most favorable auspices, those of the Government Rec- 
lamation Service, have not in all instances given satisfactory results. The following ex- 
tracts are from Secretary Ballinger’s last annual report of the service: 


The department has been unfortunate in the selection of some projects, considering water-supply, 
soil, and climatic conditions; and in some instances projects having practically no public lands have 
been undertaken which are in the domain of private enterprises rather than that of the government. 

I wish to assert my disapproval of irrigation projects undertaken by the government, in which 
irrigation is to be accomplished by pumping with steam-plants at high lifts, since the burden of opera- 
tion is usually too great for the average farmer. 

The precaution and pains exercised in giving extraordinary strength and durability to structures, 
and uniformity to ditches and canals, has led some to claim that an unfair burden is thereby im- 
posed upon lands irrigated, without a resultant benefit. 


Now if the government projects, with all the superior advantages that the govern- 
ment possesses for such work, can go awry in essential particulars, or can prove so 
costly as to make them unprofitable, it is quite apparent that there is the possibility of 
grave mistakes in other enterprises, into which the public is asked to put money. 

To the Eastern investor, the irrigation bond is a novelty; but irrigation is by no 
means a new development in this country. It has, of course, received a tremendous 
impetus of late from the government’s activities in the field of reclamation, from the 
popular cry for the conservation of our natural resources, and from the increased cost of 
the necessities of life, including farm products, vegetables, and fruit; but the country 
has before now had experience with private irrigation schemes. That experience is re- 
called with much bitterness of mind by some European and Western capitalists, whose 
memory goes back for a generation. 

California was something of a pioneer in irrigation, in the eighties of the last cen- 
tury. The scheme of operation then in vogue was similar to that of the municipal dis- 
trict irrigation plan of the present time. Irrigation districts were formed under what 
was known as the Wright Act, and many millions of bonds were sold, chiefly in the 
Western section of this country and abroad; but a majority of these enterprises turned 
out unsatisfactorily, and the bonds were either repudiated entirely, or scaled down in 
principal or interest. The plan of operations imposed an enormous ratio of debt in pro- 
portion to the valuation of the irrigated district, and the taxpayers found the obligation 
imposed so onerous that they sought and obtained relief through the law. 

Similar results—a general repudiation of the bonds—attended some ambitious irri- 
gation enterprises in Illinois in the late seventies of the last century. In this instance the 
Mississippi overflowed its banks and destroyed the fertility of the irrigated land. The 
settlers found their tax burdens so heavy that they either moved away or repudiated their 
obligations, in which course the courts sustained them. 

The present municipal district irrigation plan has this same weak feature — the 
heavy obligation imposed upon taxpayers. The bonds are offered by some dealers as 
in all respects on a par with regular municipal issues, and some of them, in highly 
favored districts, may become of such character; but in the great majority of cases the 
district which it is proposed to irrigate is sparsely settled. The cost of an irrigation 
plant and of all the necessary improvements may be very heavy, and unless the project 
is completely successful, and settlers rush in to take the land, the bonded debt may be- 
come excessive for the population within the district, and the interest charge and the 
annual instalment on account of the principal may prove a burden too weighty for the 
community to bear. 

One argument used by old-time municipal bond-houses opposed to irrigation bond 
issues in general, and to the municipal district irrigation securities in particular, is the 
alleged excessive cost of constructing an irrigation plant under the municipal district 
scheme. State laws provide, in most instances, that such issues shall not be sold for 


less than ninety-five per cent of par. In many cases these bonds are taken by the con- 
tractors in payment for construction work; but as the contractors have to sell the bonds 
in order to get their cash, and as the rate of discount of five per cent is not attractive to 
bankers for the marketing of such securities, it is said that in numerous instances the 
contractors “load” the work, figuring up a construction cost twenty or thirty per cent 
in excess of the actual outlay, in order to recoup themselves through the bonds, which 
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they must sell to bankers at attractive figures. Through this operation it is held that 
many municipal districts are not getting full value in the plants for which they are so 
heavily taxed. 

Of all the classes of irrigation bonds now offering, those created under the Carey 
Act commend themselves most highly to conservative investors. Of course, mistakes may 
happen with these enterprises, as with others in the irrigation field, but more safeguards 
are thrown around the Carey Act projects than other schemes of this character. This 
may be made clear by reference to the manner of carrying out such works under the act. 
The provision requiring the settlers to take up a water-right before they can acquire 
land, and the limitation of the quantity of land that any one settler may acquire, mini- 
mize speculative features, prevent land-grabbing, and inure to the permanency of the 
undertaking—all of which makes for the added safety of the security. 

But the possibility of an excessive mortgage indebtedness on the land, under the 
Carey Act, is almost as great as under the municipal district system. The statement is 
frequently made that the margin of security under the Carey Act issues is usually four 
for one. Yet one finds that the average rate of indebtedness against these lands is sub- 
stantially twenty-five dollars an acre. At the beginning of the operation, the land is 
sold by the State at fifty cents an acre. Later it is sold to the settler, and a mortgage 
taken back, at from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars an acre. With the completion of 
the transaction, the statement is made that the land is worth one hundred dollars an 
acre, or more. It is not surprising that some people are skeptical concerning such a tre- 
mendous enhancement of value, growing out of the mere fact that some day this land 
will receive water; and these doubters hesitate about purchasing securities for investment 
based upon such a rapid expansion of prospective worth. 

Again, the Carey Act projects, even with the favorable features they possess, have 
not been in operation long enough for a thorough test of the quality of these issues as a 
strict investment security. But in this respect, such bonds are not different from other 
bonds issued against new projects, for it is time alone that supplies the test of safety 
and desirability to an investment security. 

It is in the field of the private irrigation enterprises that the possibility of decep- 
tion is the greatest, and that the public is most in need of warning. Writing of this 
phase of irrigation securities, E. G. Hopson, supervising engineer of the United States 


Reclamation Service, says: 


Lately there have cropped up a great number of private projects little better than mere swindling 
schemes. They have been launched and are masquerading in the guise of their betters. In view of 
their rapidly increasing numbers, the inference may be justified that conditions of a few years ago— 
the failures of the eighties and nineties—may be duplicated, and a serious blow struck to legitimate 


enterprise. 


It is quite obvious from this extract, and from the references already made to the 
past disastrous failures of many irrigation enterprises, that the personal investor must 
discriminate carefully in purchasing irrigation bonds. If he decides to do so, he should 
purchase ‘his securities from established firms, and he should carefully discriminate even 
in this respect. These are some of the things with which ne should acquaint himself: 

He should assure himself of the sufficiency of the available water-supply, to be 
determined not only by the amount that may be diverted, but also by knowledge of the 
proportion that can be conveyed by canals to the land, in spite of seepage and other 
losses, and of the amount necessary to apply to the lands. 

Next, the title to the water-rights must be settled beyond any question of doubt. 

Furthermore, he must satisfy himself as to the character and value of the land to 
be irrigated, which involves a knowledge of its situation, of the transportation facilities, 
and of the distance from markets. He should also know all about “soil content,” in- 
cluding amount of alkaline salt; slope, topography, subsoil, prevailing winds, exposure 
to sun, proximity to high mountains and forested areas, bodies of water or desert areas, 
the character of natural vegetation, and so forth. 

After the investor has determined all these things to his satisfaction, and knows 
how to apply his knowledge, he may safely buy his irrigation bond. Of course, no one 
but experts have knowledge of such matters, and therein rests one great weakness of 
irrigation bonds as an investment. The investor must always rely upon the statement 
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of experts as to the desirability of the project. He cannot determine important matters, 
deciding the success or failure of an enterprise, for himself. 

Moreover, the experts who supply him with information on such things as “the 
effects of air-currents and subsoil drainage on productivity” may be mistaken. If an 
error has been made, the premium on deliberate misrepresentation is very heavy, for 
men who have made a mistake are not overscrupulous, at times, in seeking to extricate 
themselves, by shifting the burden of loss upon ignorant persons. 


IRRIGATION BONDS AND LAND SPECULATION 


NE of the strange features attendant upon the recent diversion of investment 
() money into the field of irrigation securities has been called to my attention by 
a New York banker. In the course of his business, he has several times en- 
countered people who invested in irrigation bonds under the impression that they were 
buying some share or interest in a company engaged in growing wonderful melons, mar- 
velous apples, grapes, and strawberries, or huge pumpkins, sugar-beets, and the like, 
which would return them tremendous profits. In reality, of course, they had merely 
purchased a security issued by a company organized to provide water for arid land, 
with the ultimate purpose of selling the land and the water-rights to farmers who culti- 
vate the land and grow crops. How many have gone into these enterprises under a con- 
fusion of ideas on the part of investors may never be known, but it is quite clear that 
many have mixed up irrigation as a remarkable agricultural possibility with an irriga- 
tion bond as an investment security. 

Such confusion of ideas seems well-nigh incredible; and yet I recall that during 
the political -campaign of 1896, when the report was so widely circulated that if Mr. 
Bryan was elected to the Presidency gold would flow out of the country in great volume, 
countless persons purchased options to buy gold at a certain price, deliverable upon a 
certain date. They were under the impression that, with the few dollars per thousand 
that they were expending for a paper contract, they were actually buying gold coin. 
They were much disappointed, after the election of Mr. McKinley, to find that their 
options were worth the paper upon which they were written, and nothing more. 

There is no telling what people will do when a craze is on, or when some nevel 
enterprise, promising great and unusual rewards, is placed before them in a way to 
excite their imagination, their cupidity, or their natural desire for wealth and for all 
the enjoyment and ease which the popular fancy always associates with wealth. 

I cannot believe that an investment, estimated by government officials as amount- 
ing in the aggregate to more than three hundred million dollars in this country, could 
have been made in irrigation securities within a period of about two years, if the public 
was fully informed of the fact that in purchasing an irrigation security it is merely buy- 
ing a bond at par, promising to pay six per cent interest, issued in connection with an 
enterprise still in the stage of development, with all its future before it. If there has 
been anything like three hundred millions laid out in such undertakings, then the in- 
vestment in irrigation companies falls little short of mania, for it would seem as if six 
per cent interest was scarcely a sufficient inducement to explain the phenomenon of such 
an enormous, expenditure of money in untried enterprises. Such movements for the pur- 
chase and sale of things—tulip-bulbs, tea, coffee, copper, rubber plantations, town-sites, 
farm-lands, or some special form of security—seize upon communities from time to time. 
From them no country is immune, and they have occurred in all ages. 

This country has experienced many speculative crazes centering around town-sites 
and farm-lands. In the final analysis, the tremendous impetus given to irrigation proj- 
ects becomes a land speculation, not necessarily upon the part of the purchaser of the 
irrigation bond, but on the part of many of the promoters of the irrigation companies. 
These men acquire property at trifling figures, make it available—or undertake to make 
it available—for cultivation with the investors’ money, with the object of selling the 
land and water-rights, at enormously enhanced values, to agriculturists. The purchasers 
are people whose imagination is fired by the glowing literature circulated by the pro- 
moters, and who are induced to pay enormous prices for land to try the new style of 
farming, which seems so easy in comparison to the old methods. 
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In the abstract there is surely nothing reprehensible in the principle of purchasing 
land, developing it, and selling it at high figures, based upon increased fertility and 
enhanced productivity. Such work becomes a menace only when it is overdone; when 
the supply of such land bids fair to outstrip requirements; when, attached to meritorious 
propositions, one finds a misrepresentation of facts; or when an unsafe and unsound de- 
velopment is called into existence by one which is safe and sound. It is assuredly a pity 
that one sees at the present stage of irrigation and reclamation projects some wholly in- 
defensible methods of promotion, and some outrageous misrepresentation of conditions, 
made in connection with the marketing of irrigation bonds. 

In the recent popularity of irrigation securities among a certain class of investors, 
one finds many points of similarity with the farm-land mortgage craze, which may be 
said to have culminated in 1893. In that year a number of important concerns which 
had sold mortgages on Western farm-lands were forced to suspend. The security under- 
lying those debentures was based on real property—improved farm property, it was said 
—just as irrigation bonds now are based upon improved farm property, and on the irri- 
gating plants. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in this matter, for I do not believe that the irri- 
gation bond of to-day rests on all fours with the farm- mortgage debenture of twenty- 
five years ago. At its inception the farm-mortgage loan was a safe and desirable secur- 
ity, very popular with investors; and some well-managed trust companies and banks, 
which engaged in such undertakings, and which used care and judgment in placing their 
mortgages, survived the final collapse. But as the form of investment grew in public 
favor, dishonest concerns entered the business; many of the prominent companies grew 
lax in their methods, and huge sums were loaned on property that was totally unim- 
proved. In instances, the demand for debentures was in excess of the supply of desirable 
mortgages, and so mortgages were created and money was loaned by connivance be- 
tween the companies’ field-agents and the farmers, or dummies, on practically worthless 
properties. 

The plan of operation with the farm-mortgage companies was to assign various 
farm mortgages in trust to some bank or trust company, and issue a bond against them— 
virtually a collateral trust bond, with farm mortgages as the collateral. It developed, 
when the crash came, that mortgages, good, bad, and indifferent alike, had entered as 
collateral under the bonds. And this is the fear of bankers now—that the popular 
demand for irrigation securities will result in bringing wildcat companies into the field. 
As a matter of fact, it has already had this effect; and thus, upon a project singularly 
appealing to the investor, sound in theory and beneficial in practise when well planned 
and honestly executed, it is rearing a superstructure of unsound and unsafe promotions 
which must end disastrously. 

The good companies will survive because they are builded well; but the effects of 
the collapse in the wildcat schemes, when it comes, will in all probability have some 
influence for a time upon the better class of irrigation securities; for, instead of buying 
blindly, investors will prefer to await developments to determine how the companies in 
which they are interested fulfil the promises of their projectors. 


IRRIGATION BONDS AND CREDULOUS INVESTORS 


T is really unfortunate that in connection with the offering of irrigation bonds, even 
those of high-grade companies, by banking firms and bond-dealers of unquestioned 
integrity, imagination should have been permitted to play so large a part. 

In a strict investment security there is very little that appeals to the imagination. 
It is a strict business proposition. Here’s your bond; it is issued by this community, or 
that corporation. Here are the facts as to population, assessed valuation, net indebted- 
ness, tax-rate, and so forth. 

Or, here is your corporation, its class and character of business, and its earnings— 
past, present, and prospective. Here is the opinion of eminent counsel as to the validity 
of the issue; as to the title to the property, the provisions of the mortgage, and complete 
details of that character. Here are the price, the rate per cent, and the income yield on 
the investment. It is a simple, straightforward business operation. 
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How different with an offering of irrigation bonds! Even firms engaged in a mu- 
nicipal and railway bond business have caught the infection. They offer their railway 
and municipal bonds surrounded by all the usual safeguards, and with all due attention 
to the proprieties; but they do not hesitate to appeal to the imagination when it comes 
to irrigation issues. ‘There are, to be sure, lawyers’ opinions, engineers’ certificates, con- 
tractors’ estimates, and chemists’ analyses of soil; but one rarely finds statements of pop- 
ulation, assessed valuation, and the like. Without these facts it is difficult to determine 
the safety of a municipal security; but it is impossible to give them with irrigation com- 
panies in the prospective stage. 

Elaborately illustrated prospectuses are prepared, with pictures that make the mouth 
water, showing luscious melons, glorious apples, peaches, and grapes, big pumpkins, mar- 
velous fields of waving wheat, tremendous stacks of alfalfa and cereals, and various veg- 
etable and fruit products, all grown on some other man’s land—rarely upon the land of 
the concern in which the investor is asked to place his money, for that is not yet opened 
up for cultivation. Countless bonds have been sold by the use of pictures of fruit and 
farm products raised on land five hundred or a thousand miles away from the site of the 
investor’s enterprise. 

The mania for irrigation bonds, if one may call it such, has been created by playing 
upon the credulity of innocent but inexperienced persons. The illuminated prospectuses 
dangle the prospect of great wealth before the eyes of investors, but in this wealth they 
have no direct interest. ‘They could share it only by acquiring some of the land and en- 
gaging in the laborious work of agriculture. 

A further play on credulity has been made in directing attention to the prevailing 
high cost of living, and to the greater interest that irrigation bonds pay as compared with 
strict investment issues. The scheme has gone even further than this, for simple-minded 
investors, struggling under the increased cost of the necessaries of life, are urged to part 
with their high-grade securities — seasoned investments issued by companies long estab- 
lished—for bonds in enterprises which at best, in most instances, are undeveloped. Any 
one who makes such an exchange has parted with a security which he can sell without 
much shrinkage in price, or upon which he can easily borrow money, for one which is 
difficult to sell, which can very seldom be sold without a heavy depreciation in price, and 
upon which it is almost impossible, in most cases, to negotiate a loan. 

Because the cost of living is higher, there is no adequate reason why an investor 
should part with a safe security for one in an undeveloped project. The latter may turn 
out all right; but why, for the sake of one or two per cent a year additional income, ex- 
change a certainty for an uncertainty? It is far better to economize, to do without some 
luxury, to pinch oneself even to obtain the necessities of life, than to risk the loss of one’s 
principal. 

In some cases the interest on irrigation bonds is guaranteed by finance corporations, 
or by construction companies. Of this it may be said that experienced investors prefer 
to buy a bond in a company which has demonstrated its ability to meet its own interest 
charges from its own earnings or income. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
and the guaranteed security of a projected company is no stronger than the ability of the 
guaranteeing company to make good all its guarantees on all companies. 


THE FRENCH INVESTOR AND AMERICAN BONDS 


HILE America has been neglecting the investor who buys but one share of stock, 

\\ or one bond, France has been cultivating the small capitalist with wonderful 

success. Some very remarkable statistics upon French savings and French in- 

vestments, prepared by M. Alfred Neymarck, a French economist, have recently been 

published by the National Monetary Commission at Washington. From the pamphlet 
one learns that— 


There are in France ten million electors, almost all taxpayers. All, or nearly all, save their 
money with the intention of putting something by for their old age. There are savings in the special 
organizations called savings institutions, in the mutual benefit societies, in banks and secur‘‘ies, in lands, 
unimproved property, and in houses, improved property. Such is the composition of the private wealth 
of France, a wealth which is infinitely disseminated. It can be proved, in fact, that of these ten 
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million electors, nine million at least have a book at some savings institution, a government rente, a 
railroad or Crédit Foncier bond, or some other security, a strip of land, or a house, whether large or 


small. 
And this is not all. The French rentier does not invest everything he has, but always keeps by 


him some available means in gold, silver, or bank-notes to provide for sudden demands, and lays it 
aside in order to use it later, either in temporary or in definite and more profitable investments. 


It is well known that practically no United States government bonds are owned by 
American investors. They are held chiefly by national banks, as a basis for bank-note 
circulation. What a contrast in France, when M. Neymarck finds that fifteen hundred 
thousand French investors now hold French three-per-cent rentes—which compare with 
our government bonds—to the enormous total of twenty-one billion francs, equal to about 
four billion two hundred million ‘dollars in American money, an average holding of 
twenty-eight hundred dollars for each investor! 

At the present time M. Neymarck estimates that French capitalists hold securities 
amounting to between one hundred and five billion and one hundred and ten billion 
francs, equal to between twenty-one and twenty-two billion dollars in American money. 
Seven hundred thousand investors own railway bonds and stocks aggregating a value of 
eighteen billion francs, or about thirty-six hundred million dollars. France does not 
worry abcut an adverse international trade balance, because the thrifty French investors 
own foreign securities amounting to thirty billion francs, or six billion dollars. The 
interest charge on this, at say three and one-half per cent, amounts to two hundred and 
ten million dollars annually, which represents the amount which Russia, Rumania, Greece, 
Spain, Portugal, South America, the United States, and other countries remit to France 
annually in the shape of interest on money borrowed from French investors. 

It takes money—huge sums of money—to develop a country like the United States. 
From time to time, particularly in the East, in considering our marvelous growth and 
our matchless natural resources, -we lose sight of the fact that we are a young country as 
compared with the older civilizations of Europe; and that we still have much work to 
do in opening up new areas to cultivation, and in perfecting means of communication 
between the farms and the markets and between the new communities and the older 
ones. We have a problem which confronts no other country, for instance, involved in 
the simple statement that through immigration alone we add about a million annually 
to our population. 

In connection with the vast work of development imposed upon us, we seek finan- 
cial assistance abroad from time to time, and recently we have knocked at the doors ef 
the French investors for money. The French banks have lent a willing ear, partly be- 
cause most of the securities offered at attractive prices were of undoubted merit, and 
partly also because the French bankers do not care to place too many eggs in one basket. 
For a dozen or twenty years their attention has centered on Russia. French investors 
have poured between nine and ten billion francs into Russian securities, and it was re- 
garded as an act of prudence to seek new channels for investment; so the French banks 
turned their attention to this country. Unless they become disturbed by some untoward 
happenings, political or financial, French investors are destined to play a very important 
part in the future of American development. 

Recent important sales of American railway bonds to Paris bankers include one, 
negotiated by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of fifty million dollars of Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul four per cents, and one, negotiated by J. P. Morgan & Co., of ten millions of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis four per cents. There have been numerous 
other sales of smaller amounts of railway securities and miscellaneous securities, inclu- 
ding ten millions of New York City warrants, so that it is estimated that France has 
taken, in the recent past, more than one hundred and sixty million dollars’ worth of 
American securities. 

It is a very important development, this of securing a market for American securities 
in France. Critics will, of course, tell you that a sale of bonds abroad at concessions in 
price does not compensate for the inability of the corporations to place the securities in 
this market. Moreover, the annual interest must be remitted to Europe each year, and 
the princip:! must be paid out of the country in time. But the important issues, men- 
tioned above, run for a period of fifteen years before maturing, and so no one need bor- 
row trouble just now as to the final payment of the loan. 
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Recently demand sterling exchange has declined; and the United States, after many 
months, has been importing instead of exporting gold. The inflow of the yellow metal 
is due not to our shipments of commodities and merchandise, for, although these have 
been very large, the country has bought more abroad than ever before, and the balance 
of trade on account of our commodity and merchandise shipments has not been heavily 
in our favor.: 

The explanation of the gold imports, under these conditions, however, is not difficult 
to find. It lies in our heavy sales of securities to Europe, and particularly to France. 
The latter is a most important development, because France is a comparatively new mar- 
ket for American stocks and bonds; its fund for investment is almost inexhaustible; and 
one of the best features of all is that securities sold to France stay there, because they are 
bought for cash by the personal investor, who holds them to maturity. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


its appearance from time to time, and professional bear traders have been un- 

usually aggressive in depressing securities. Stock prices have reached the lowest 
level since the days of the panic of 1907, and bonds—even the best issues—have stag- 
nated and declined. 

Now, all this is highly disturbing to the speculative holder of securities; but there 
are two departments in the security-market, and a sharp decline in prices is always a 
signal that the investor should bestir himself and take note of things in the financial 
district. About the only opportunity to acquire bargains in Wall Street that ever pre- 
sents itself to the public is when the stock-market is disturbed. 

It is related that at the time when the Commune was ravaging Paris, overthrowing 
monuments, firing palaces and public buildings, and murdering inoffensive citizens, a 
friend met Baron Rothschild and discussed with him the deplorable situation. France 
seemed ruined. The empire was overthrown; Bismarck had dictated humiliating terms 
of peace at Versailles, exacting an enormous indemnity; the Prussians had paraded as 
conquerors through the streets of the proudest capital of Europe; the provisional govern- 
ment was feeble and unable to cope with its difficulties; and now a bloodthirsty mob was 
in control of the city, but recently the prey of armed investment and famine, and openly 
threatened to raze it to the ground. Was it not the end of all things for Paris and for 


France? 
Baron Rothschild said little in reply. He agreed with his friend. Conditions could 


not be worse. 

_ Then the latter commiserated with the financier over the tremendous losses he must 
have sustained through the collapse in the public funds, in stocks and bonds of all de- 
scriptions, and in the price of real property. 

“What are you doing to protect yourself?” he asked. 

“Why,” replied the famous banker musingly, “rentes are selling at sixty-five. I 
bought five millions yesterday.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. “Bought rentes? Why, France is without a gov- 
ernment, and the sewers of Paris are running red with blood!” 

“Yes, it is deplorable,” remarked the baron, “but if the sewers of Paris were not 
running red with blood, I could not buy rentes at sixty-five. France will survive this 
terrible calamity, as she survived the Revolution, and the seven coalitions against her of 
all the powers of Europe. Her credit will again be the highest of any nation, and rentes 
will sell again above par.” 

All these things came to pas in a surprisingly short length of time. 

The above is an extreme case. The story may even be apocryphal; but it is sound 
in principle, and serves to illustrate the point I desire to make—that the time to buy bar- 
gains in the security-market is when the market is unsettled and depressed. When Wall 
Street is least attractive to the speculator, to the man who buys on margins with bor- 
rowed money, it is frequently most attractive to the investor who buys for cash. 

Below will be found a fairly representative list of securities, suitable for conserva- 
tive buyers, including railway bonds and railway and industrial shares, showing the de- 


Se aren Wall Street has been much unsettled of late. Liquidation has made 
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the approximate income yield on that date: 


* 1910 


High 1909 


American Agricultural Chemical (preferred).. 103 

American Car and Foundry... ...<s<s0dssees 716% 
American Car and Foundry (preferred)...... 12434 
OSL a rae 7914 
American Cotton Oil (preferred)............. 107%4 
American Locomotive (preferred)............ 122 

American Smelting and Refining............. 105% 
American Smelting and Refining (preferred).. 11634 
American Sugar Refining.................005 13634 





114% 
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RAILWAY BONDS 


Low 1910 


9914 
39% 
109 
52% 
101 
104 
613% 
9814 


July, 1909 July, 1910 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé (general 4s)............... 101% 9814 
ES CSS Gy SSS Co) en ees 96% 9334 
Seen ENT MOMENI CR OMECIEND 3... Six slo sco occ cxin cceiw es ode cme 101 98% 
[eens oF Scennin (oomemieiated- 5s)... 3.0 5sce cee ccccs cee 111 10414 
ON Oe Co) 76 70% 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy (joint 4s)................. 983% 9514 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul (general 314s “B”)........ 91 86 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific (refunding 4s)........... 92% 8612 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis (general 4s).... 98 92 
Golorado and Southern: (first 48). .....25...ccscccccescccces 9814 9534 
Denver and Rio Grande (consolidated 4s)...............0005 974% 92% 
Kansas City Southern (first gold 3s)..........cceeceseeceee 75% 71% 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern (debenture 4s, 1928).... 9514 92% 
Louisville and Nashville (unified 4s)............0..sceeeeee 100% 97% 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas (first and refunding 4s)......... 86% 83% 
TR ee OSL COST LS ce aera ear 93 865% 
Norfolk and Western (consolidated 4s)..........e0..ceeeeee 100 981% 
PORREOENA RUMCHOEC AUOTOOT: SEPIA IBD. .os's s 5cess0500cieeseceaeces 103 9934 
ieee sport iame (refunding 48) ..0.0005.000-00006sc00ee08 95% 92% 
EN OIEERREMEED £5 oa. ona ana be besa awdibes as 101 97% 
St. Louis and San Francisco (refunding 4s)................. 87% 79 
earn ence retain 5)... ns 5s. soos seas esiccs eves 96 93% 
SERN IRRREN TA GAKOL OMB) oc. iss loins di 36 =! scininw a's'is'g o/s s cisin Sina 10434 100% 
SASS NG Cech UEC 2°) Rae a re 9534 91 
RAILWAY STOCKS 
High 1909 Low 1910 Decline Dividend 
V Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé.............. 12534 9034 345% 6 
v Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé (preferred).. 10634 971% 9% 5 
1S OSS 2: 0 143% 102% 41 6 
ReME NEDO GET URDULED 35 5-0 5 5 012. = ss. 015 s/a's 0151019 0 122% 104% 173% 6 
Baltimore and Ohio (preferred).............. 96 89 ‘f 4 
SIREN RD OMAN TRS os oa Scioscia sis cis wae ainisiae oe *19814 17734 20% 7 
OO SO et CO 91% 6534 251% 5 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul............ 165% 116 49% 7 
Chicago and Northwestern..............e00. 19814 13744 61% 7 
Colorado and Southern (first preferred)...... 86 70 16 4 
ADelaware and Hudson ..........-..2eeceeees 200 149% 5034 9 
a Sep ae ee 157% 118 39% ‘f 
NR ROTI ON os ca ous wk’ owane en eaaee 162% 124 381% 7 
RAPUENVEING MTG: INABIVENE oe occ sasiecesceses 162% 131% 31 7 
Re OOS OST | ea nee 14734 105% 42144 6 
New York, Ontario, and Western............ 55% 39 165% 2 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford........ 17434 149 2534 8 
RSS gS eee ee *10854 8814 20% 5 
PR MERONIIR scans ok Cais sae gigbw eam seine 159% 112 474 7 
OO rer Pee re 151% 122% 2834 6 
SE re etc ok swe oe weak Sh ea ew e's 1733% 1305% 4234 6 
SN EE Eo oo nse Sainte aie nis oe a 139% 103% 355% 6 
DPEMOEPOMETRE hoo oils Gis ks hiss ods etn wee visas 219 152%4 6634 10 
wi mon Pace (preferred) ...........00000i00- 118% 8814 30 4 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION STOCKS 


Decline 


Price 
July 28 


Decline Dividend Price 


334 6 
37 2 
1534 7 
27% 5 

6%4 6 
18 7 
44% 4 
18% 7 
22% 7 


cline from the high prices of 1909, together with the prices prevailing on July 28 and 


Yield % 
4.05 
4.30 


Yield 
Per cent 


6.13 
5.09 
5.55 
5.50 
4.44 
3.75 
6.98 
5.75 
4.96 
5.67 
5.76 
5.60 
5.35 
5.06 
5.42 
4.76 
LR 
5.26 
5.98 
4.70 
4.35 
5.43 
6.25 
4.44 


Yield 
Per cent 
6.00 
4.42 
6.40 
8.93 
5.71 
6.60 
5.92 
6.98 
5.88 
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INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION STOCKS (Continued) 


High 1909 Low 1910 Decline Dividend Price Yield 
July 28 Per cent 

American Telephone and Telegraph.......... 145% 12634 193% 8 131 6.10 
American Woolen (preferred)..............-- 10734 91% 165% 7 93 7.53 
Central Leather (preferred):.....25.06.. 0666600 111 100 11 7 100 7.00 
General Chemical (preferred) .............. 108 94 14 6 102 5.88 
General. Electric Company .....00-0000066.0006 17234 134 3834 8 141 5.68 
International PIRtVeSter 4.5.0). 00s sc0cs seseas *12574 83% 4234 4 90 4.44 
International Harvester (preferred).......... *129 118 11 7 118 5.93 
National Biscuit (preferred)................ 130 11834 11% 6 120 5.83 
National, Lead: (préferted)).6.. 6.656oe cc ccieeees 11334 10134 12 7 102 6.86 
Pressed Steel Car (preferred).............0+: 11134 90%4 21% 7 91 1.69 
Republic Iron and Steel (preferred).......... 11134 8234 29 7 89 7.86 
United States Rubber (first preferred)........ 12344 993% 24% 8 105 7.61 
jp PERS UR ee a ee 947% 61% 3334 5 68% 7.44 
United States Steel (preferred).............. 131 110% 20% 7 116 6.03 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical (preferred)........ 129% 117 12% 8 117 6.84 


* 1910. 
As to general conditions throughout the country, while there is a lessened activity, 


business has nqt contracted to any such extent as Wall Street has been led to believe. 
This is surely indicated by the well-sustained volume of bank clearances, the large gross 
earnings of railways, and favorable corporation reports. 

Take, for instance, the last quarterly report of the United States Steel Corporation, 
for the quarter ending June 30, made public on July 26. It showed total net earnings 
of $40,170,960, an increase of $2,554,084 over the preceding quarter, while, compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1909, the increase was no less than $10,830,469. The 
figures given out by this great corporation are impressive. The earnings by months and 
for the full quarter, and the dividends and other deductions from income, compare as 
follows with the March quarter of this year and the June quarter of last year: 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY EARNINGS 

















Quarter ended Quarter ended Quarter ended 
June 30, 1910 March 31, 1910 June 30, 1909 
eres Ge UMAR erase fafa idianuar suai wi SWinerialeven nu aeedies weaieanes $13,414,956 $11,316,014 $8,163,244 
So eeaeeaTE CM TINIAN cos mace: bois Ane inser AiR ora eee ai eo eaters ee wre 13,229,289 11,616,861 9,661,228 
FT SNE Ree Sr RN 27 EO ce Ra ee 13,526,715 14,684,001 11,516,019 
COCA bead Wite NEN BINS cs 2a Soe eso sates aia we alaizeleiy acsiorn\ o-oo die w tS $40,170,960 $37,616,876 $29,340,491 
Less subsidiary sinking funds, and depreciation and ex- 
traordinary replacement funds............cecceocrce 6,290,205 6,113,682 6,017,096 
BNE OORUNER RB a0 a ances asi e wees .010 ors sib chacessiaceneeie® tae $33,880,755 $31,503,194 $23,323,395 
Deduct interest and corporation sinking funds.......... 7,311,962 7,311,963 7,311,963 
INR ai aa nao atcha roa she Srvlace wlalorsterninie ok ewieiele es $26,568,793 $24,191,231 $16,011,432 
Dividends— 
Pepe Sas DEL CONE 5 56). Se oa sa ce BREN oe clea alee 4s 6,304,919 6,304,919 6,304,919 
eres Bey GEE CONG a5 oi o's. 5 6s si visinn 0 sie ese'e teen's - 6,353,781 6,353,781 3,812,269 
SMD IUS! TORU CHO. GUATUEN. 5 sc. cc ccgcie (eines seid cetera es $13,910,093 $11,532,531 $10,117,188 
Less appropriated on account of additional property, etc. 7,500,000 SOOUCOO = iba ieee 
EUROS HOPE REINO, S56 oe s' is ine: jete a eas olla late axcieidieteve $6,410,093 $6,532,531 $5,894,244 


Business contraction now is assuredly relative. This is shown by the report on un- 
filled tonnage reported by the Steel Corporation. On June 30 the company had unfilled 
orders on hand amounting to 4,257,794 tons. This, to be sure, is 1,447,720 tons less 
than was reported for the March quarter; but it is 199,855 tons more than the company 
had upon its books on June 30, 1909. So one may see, if figuring on business contrac- 
tion, that the speculative market is dealing with some future possibility or contingency 
rather than with an actual condition; for, as to earnings, the great Steel Corporation— 
the barometric industry of the country—makes a fine showing; and in the matter of orders 
on hand, while indicating somewhat lessened activity in recent months, the results are 
better than a year ago. 

As to the immediate future, the outcome of the great harvests is still uncertain, and 
much necessarily depends on it. The political campaign is developing very early, and this 
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is a matter to which the financial district will probably give more attention than usual, 
partly because of the prominent part that Wall Street assigns to Mr. Roosevelt in the 
struggle of parties, and partly because the State campaigns seem to be largely turning on 
national issues, such as the tariff, the high cost of living, and the like. 

It is quite true that the great swings of prices in the financial market are an almost 
unfailing index of the future trend of general business affairs. In the recent declines, 
one may read, in all probability, an interval of more pronounced curtailment in commer- 
cial lines than has as yet developed; but it is not well to overlook the favorable features 
of the situation. Wall Street’s fall in prices has alréady discounted very much of any- 
thing unfavorable which may develop in the future; and as to general business, while it 
may ease off, one must not overlook the fact that there is a tremendous sustaining force 
in this country’s vast agricultural, mineral, and forest wealth; and that ninety millions 
of people, though they may be forced to economize for a time, are assuredly not going 
out of business entirely. Their necessary demand for food and clothing constitutes in 
the aggregate a tremendous purchasing power, and assures that the total volume of busi- 
ness will in any event be heavy. i 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. B. B., Chelsea, Massachusetts—As a reader of your magazine I have been very much interested in 
the articles on the financial and business situation of the country. I note that you speak of “gilt-edged 
stocks and bonds.” Would you care to say what stocks, both industrial and railroad, you consider most 
desirable at the present time? 


Elsewhere will be found a fairly representative list of railway and industrial stocks, 
and railway bonds, suitable for conservative investment, together with the approximate 
yield on the basis of their selling prices of July 28. From among them a business man 
may make his selection, bearing in mind, of course, that the element of risk in a bond 
increases directly as its income yield increases,.and that the purchaser of a stock becomes 
a partner in an enterprise, and as such shares in its fortunes. : 


H. J. M., Cleveland, Ohio.—I should be pleased to have your opinion on American Ice Securities. 
I understand that the company is showing about six per cent earned on its stock at the present market 
price of 23, and it would seem good for a long pull. 


Since this letter was received, American Ice Securities stock has broken to 161%, with 
only a moderate recovery. Recent earnings have been better, due to a seasonable demand 
for the company’s product. The price of the issue gives no indication of any immediate 
dividend payment, and its purchase, whether for a short or a long pull, is wholly specu- 
lative. 

James S., Winnipeg.—I think you are the friend of the small investor or speculator. If I am not 


asking too much, I would value your opinion on United States Rubber common stock. I took notice of it, 
watching United States Steel common. It has held the market equally well, and is one-half the price. 


You are mistaken. We have no sympathy with speculation. We urge against it. 
Do not speculate; buy your securities—good, dividend-paying securities—outright for cash. 
The value of securities cannot be determined by comparing dissimilar things, as, for in- 
stance, rubber and steel. The character of the company, its management, special business 
conditions, and a host of other things, enter into the matter. The United States Rubber 
Company made a good annual report, showing earnings which might reasonably justify 
the expectation of a moderate dividend on the common stock, if future business condi- 
tions were assured; but the management has recently been subjected to some criticism in 
connection with the purchase of the Revere Rubber Company, and the common stock is 
regarded as wholly speculative. 


J. C. E., Chicago, Illinois——I am offered stock in the Continental Wireless Telephone and Telegraph 
Company as a very profitable and attractive investment. It seems awfully good to me, but the United 
Wireless scandal has frightened me. What do you think of it? 


Confine your operations to the dividend-paying securities of established properties. 


Written August I, 1910 
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think it’s a personal 
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the hotter, it’s high time 
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Positively, it’s a liquid breeze that blows away heat and thirst .and 


fatigue and touches particular palates with vigorous deliciousness. 
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